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Ab?eiH;o of nialioa fc nvaidft aoy being iu aet, fcluiuglit aiul 
word, loviug-kindnops and liberality conBtituto noble conduct. 
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others or that act of which one has to be ashaiucd should nut be 
clone on any score. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA THE GREAT M ASl'EU 
By Swami Saradananda 

[lu thin instalment cf Sri Uamakrishna the Clront M.i.'itor, wc tiot an iil. a of 
Iho inthnsey Umt a devotee feels towards tl-.o Deify iiml ui Uie cxvi .m i!i i u v 
power that the Alastor exorcised on the tliou^hts of lut ii. i 


The last day of the festival 
ipHE three days of (he festival, 
^ vb., the seventh, the eighth 
and the ninth day of the bright 
fortnight, had been spent in great 
rejoicing. Now it was the morning 
of the tenth day. The priest was 
hurrying through the regular wor- 
ship in a summary way, as the 
worship had to l>e concluded within 
an appointed time. Finally, the 
immersion of the image would take 
place in the evening. A shadow of 
grief had darkened the minds of the 
entire household of M Ahuranatb. 
Everyone felt a sort of want, 
indistinct and indistinguishalile, 
something like the premonition of 
an imminent and nriavoidablo sepa- 
ration from some dearest object- 
Even the purest joys of this world 
are thus followed invariably by a 
gloomy shade like this. It la 
perhaps in accordance with this rule 
that even the greatest lovers of Qod 
occoaionally come across intolerable 
pangs of separation from God. 
Even hard-hearted persons like us 
cannot help shedding (ears of grief 
during the immersion of the sacred 
image on the last day of worship- 
It is needless to mention that from 
(he eiurliest honrs of the day 
Mathnraaath's wife was agmn ard 
again wiping off tears from her eyes 


while closely engaged in her round 
of duties. 

Due to intense joy Math ttranath 
remains iinnuHnc of the 
end of the festival 
But Mathuranath had not yet 
lieen able to conceive that the hist 
day of the festivity had arrived- lie 
was still beside himself with joy as 
before, because of the holy presence 
of the Divine Mother in his hoii«e 
and alsoboeauHo of the inconmival.le 
grace and exlr.ioitinuii ily [uu'.‘ a^-o- 
ciation of the l'’;Uh>?r. Engrr.^^.s,;,! as 
he was in his own dolighls, there 
W'as hardly any ncc.l of attending to 
whiit was happcnitig in the outside 
world. IJo tlioughthis dijs woulil 
glide ou bli'>f!illy for over in Iho 
company of the Father and in the 
presence of the Divine Mctther. I’-ut 
meanwhile eanie the message from 
the priest that the immersion of the 
mirror (‘dignifying 11k; .om bision 
of the ceremony and the termina- 
tion of the divine picM iu;<- m the 
holy imagel wan to take place now. 
Therefore Muthuranath was re- 
quested to come to the worship hall 
to pay his last homage to the i »eity 
in the iimige. 

hfathurannth is det-r mined not 
to allotc the immersion of the image 

At first Mathurauath could not at 
all understand what was said to 
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him. Ooly when Ihe save thing was 
cepeaied for a second time did be 
come to know that it was the final 
day, and simultaneously with it he 
felt a severe wound in his heart 
With extreme mortification he began 
to shed copious tears while thoughts 
of this nature agitated his mind : 
" Must the Mother, (i.e., the image) 
be immersed to-day? But why? 
Through Her grace I am not in 
need of anything whatever As for 
the tittle went of mental t)eace, that 
too has been completely removed by 
the Mother's presence in my house. 
Why should 1 then be made miser- 
able again by the immersion of the 
Mother ? Never ! For heaven’s sake 
1 cannot allow the hreakiog up of 
this joyous fair. The immersion .>{ 
of the Mother t Even the very 
thought makes life intolerable-’' 

Meanwhile the auspicious moment 
was about to pass by. The priest 
was sending messengers one after 
another with his request for the 
Master's presence for a while in the 
worship hall during the immersion 
ceremony whereupon Matliurauath 
sent him the reply with great 
annoyance, " I won’t allow the 
immersion of the Mother to take 
place. The worship shall be conti- 
nued as before. If the immersion 
takes place against my will, it will 
mean a terrible disaster, — even loss 
of lives may bo the ultimate result-" 
With this be remained motionless 
in a gloomy mood. Seeing the 
grim attitude of the master, the 
servant moved aside with feat, 
and returning to the worship hall 
he reported everything to the priest* 


Everyone was overwhelmed with 
surprise. 

Matkuranalh's reply io the 

penuasiont oj the household 
Then after much deliberation 
the members of the hoasehold sent 
such persons as were held in res- 
pect by Mathuranath to periiuadc 
him to agree io the usual pro- 
cedure on such occasions. 'They 
too went and tried to change bis 
mind, but absolutely to no efi'ect. 
Without paying any heed to these 
persuasions ho said, “ Wliy ? I 
shall worship the Mother every 
day. Why should I immerse Her 
when 1 have got enough means for 
Iler daily worship through lice 
grace? ” What else could the 
eiders now do but return with a sad 
countenance, concluding that be 
bad gone crazy ? But what if so ? 
Every member of the house knew 
only too well how wrccklcss Mathu- 
ranath could he and how com- 
pletely he would lose all power of 
discrimination in a fit of anger. 
Therefore none dared to fall into 
his disfavour by giving orders for 
the immersion- The news reached 
the mistress of the house iu 
a suihciently exaggerated form. 
Being terror-striken, she retjueslcd 
the Master to try to I riug him 
round. For, who else was there to 
save thorn from danger ? 

The Muster convinces 
Mathuranath 

As soon as the Master stepped 
into Mathuranath's room ho found 
the latter pacing about there, wholly 
indiilereiit towards bis surround- 
ings, with bis countenance sombre 
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aocl flaalied red, and the eyes turned 
deep red. The moment he saw the 
Master, he came near him and said, 
"Well, Father, let people say what- 
ever they like. I cannot allow the 
immersion of the Mother as long as 
I live. I have told them that I shall 
continue the worship daily- Or else, 
how am I to live separated from 
the Mother 

" Is this yoor only fear replied 
the Master, gently passing hie hand 
over Matboranath's chest. "But 
who told yon that you were to live 
separated from the Mother ? More- 
over, where will Sho go even though 
the immersion takes place ? Can the 
Mother live away from her child f 
She has accepted >our offerings for 
these three days, being present 
outside, in the worship hall. From 
to-day She will be still closer to you, 
residing constantly within your 
heart and accepting your offerings 
therefrom.” 

Marcelloui power of the Master's 
words and his touch 

The Master's words and touch 
possessed the [lOwer of creating 
extraordinary transformations in 
the minds of men. It was 
noticed, time and again, that when 
people would not accept his views 
on any particnlar subject but opposed 
him obstinately with contrary 
arguments, the Master used to 
touch them on some pretext or 
other. Simultaneously with this, 
the course of thought in the persons 
thus touched would undergo a com- 
plete reversed, and they used to wind 
op the topie wholly agreeing with 


the Master's position. About this 
matter the Master himsolf ulsu 
told some of us, “ Do you know 
why I touch the opponents in that 
way in the course of u debate F It 
weakens the power which creates 
that sort of doggodnoss in them, aud 
thereby they are enabled to gra'^P 
the real truth.’’ 

Wo had heard of, and personally 
witnessed also, many an instance 
in the Master’s life when he would 
absorb into himself, wholly ur 
partly, such powers from other 
people as stood in the way of their 
realising the actual truth. It hud 
been noticed that certain words, 
when they came from an ordinary 
mail, fell ilat on the audience, while 
those very words, when coiniiig 
from the Master’s lips, would [wiie- 
tratc to the very core of the hearers’ 
hearts, so as to bring about a 
thorough truudforunition in their 
later lives- Wo shall attempt else- 
where to present our readers with 
these in their elaborate detail. At 
present let us proceed with the 
story of Mathuranath. 

How Mathuranath came rouiul 
again 

Gradually Mathuranath came 
round as a con.sequcncc of the Mas- 
ter’s words and his touch. Whether 
this change was due to some .spiri- 
tual vision, attained through the 
Master’s will and touch, wo do not 
know. But that alone scorns quite 
probable. Perhaps he perceived the 
vivid prosienco of the Divine Mother 
within his heart brightoni.'ig it up 
with heavenly light, which increased 
bis delight hundred-fold aud thereby 
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weakened his craving for preser- 
ving the extornel image- A true 
Guru Ihoa draws the attention of 
the disciple to the btilliaui tuHtre 


of a hijihcf idenl, mid in (•('ii' '- 
qnence Die c-c^^taHies and ( 
ences of a lower oidcr 
oalty disappear from mi mi. 


THE MODERN MYSTIC.S 

fin the following i>Ar«}{rap5»9 we jdaco before our vender':, stiiu.) n( li - i"i 
IMivUiit uentralisaiions arrived at by Sir Francis Youngbuslcri’id i-.i 1. - i . . i 
publisUod liook ** Tbo Modoru MysticR. ” Sir Frands wu'j nn cl' i i i !• i the 
Govornraeut of India for a long timo, and is a great ndtuirer of Indin^i thor.r.b' 
and spiritual ideals. Ho is also the author of sovoral inkrosiinj; books. 


The Religioua Outlook To-day 
fpHE modern age is generally 
Iri' represented as iin era noted 
for the decline of popular interest 
in religion. It is however uu un- 
deniable fact that in spite of this 
general waning of religions zeal, 
the lost two or three decades ha^'o 
witnessed the publication of a much 
larger number of thoughtful books 
on religion than many an era noted 
forit.s religiou.s enthusiasui- It would 
seem from this that W’hiit the 
modern mind rejecla is that type of 
dogmatic religion which seeks to 
enforce its teach ing.s by the bribe of 
heaven or the threat of hell, which 
pretends to be cock-sure about all 
facts, secular and spiritual, and 
which threatens to plunge its priest- 
ly talons into the body of society 
with a view to prevent men from 
freely exorcising their .nental and 
intellectual powers- In fact reli- 
gion as a means for enriching life, 
as a factor that can give move of 
peace, bliss and illumination to the 
mind is oocupyiog the attention of 
many talented men to-day. This 
interest in religion as life, os distin- 
32 


guiahod from religion as dogma, is 
at the back of mm-.h of Ihc rniub’rn 
craze for applied phil iKoiihy, mito- 
suggcstiori, opiriliiftl li'Tiliti;' ’.iid 
similar iiicihodK .if umulal u'ai'iM - 
For the same reason spiritual 
aspirants of to-day .seek inspiration 
more from mystical writings and ilie 
lives and e.Kporionccs of saiuts than 
from dogmatic tiuu!v>gy ami li..tr 
splitting phiiosopliical dison^-i.';'! i 
We surmise that thi.s tendency cf 
modern religions thought i-' the 
iiiipcUing force 1 chiml a recent 
publicaticn cntitK-d *’ Mod'O-n ?>l ;, s- 
tics ’’ by Sir h’ranci'j 
huai’and, one of the ino-t cuUurcd 
and liberal- iviin!lc<l I'luglisbmcn of 
to-day. There arc many c-;t:clleiit 
books by I'.uropcan writers on 
mysticism ; but the unfortunate 
obsession of the wo.steru mind that 
human culture is co-extensive witli 
western culture has made most of 
these writers oldivious of iho great 
mystical traditions of Asiaiie reli- 
gions, and thus confine tbeir atten- 
tion to the mysticism of the \\ i -t 
alone. Sir Francis on the otlun- 
hand presents to his icuder.s 
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a study of modern mystics selected 
(roui conntcies and all religions 
—from India and Persia ; from 
]•' ranee, England and Wales ; from 
mtiODg Hindus, Muslims and Chris- 
tians. The mystics treated in the 
book are Kesbub Obander Sen, 
Ivamakrisbna and Vivekananda as 
repreacutatives of Hindu Mysti- 
cism ; the Bab and his followers 
from among Muslim mystics ; Ste 
Thcrese de Lisieux, better known 
as the Little Flower, as exemplify- 
ing itoman Catholic mysticism ; tbo 
unknown authoress of The (jolden 
Fountain, us a typical I’rotes- 
t.mt mystic ; and Evan Boberts, a 
Welsh mystic, as an example of mass 
mysticism. This comparative out- 
look of Sic Francis, born of his free- 
dom from any commitment to th^ 
exclusive creeds of any church, en- 
titles his generalisations on mysti- 
cism to a careful study on the part of 
all who are interested in the develop- 
ment of that inner vision which 
alone can give a true insight into 
the heart of Keality. We shall there- 
fore attempt to place before our 
readers some of his important con- 
clusions embodied in this book, and 
add our own reflections on them 
wborevor necessary. 

Points of Agreement and 
Difference. 

The Qtat point that deserves our 
attention in a comparative study of 
this kind is the points of resemb- 
lance and difference that Sir Francis 
deduces from a close consideration 
of the lives and experiences of these 
saints. In earnestness of purpose, 
in yearning after perfection, in 


suffering, in Rubso.|iietit joy, in 
serenity of rouI, in rc.rlitii'lo oi 
goodness, in the longing to i.om- 
mnnicate their joy to others and in 
the feeling of fellow ship w uh nil 
the author finds complete agt ocniont 
among the mystics of his -finely. 
But the ways they followed diHefr'd, 
Some bad visions, sonio heard v jicf- ;, 
some saw lights, and sonu; wi-re 
borne on billows as in an onean. Home 
saw Christ, some saw the Virgin 
Mary, some saw CoJdcss Kuli, and 
some the Prophet Mahomnied, I’.nt 
through all these divcM'gent experien' 
ces had come to them the joy 
and the serenity of communion 
with the Spirit of the universe. 
Some of them had undergone deli- 
berate training on mystic liin.'S; to 
others experiences oamc without 
any such training. Jn their methods 
of communioulioii too they dilTered. 
Keshah Sen went on a propiigimda 
tour all over the world ; luiina- 
krishna prepared one individual to 
receive his power ; lin; huh sv’ectid 
eighteen to prooluiin his uus<.igi- ; 
and St. Therese romuined aeoludod 
in a convent depending .solely on 
the power of prayer. In their ideas 
of celibacy also they ditTored. Homo 
thought italiHoiottly ni ci’^sar;, ; und 
even others like ICvun iCniionswlto 
did not tike the vow rciu iiucJ lui- 
marriod. On the other hand persons 
like Keshab Sen and the Bah were 
married and had children. Tlie 
authoress of thoGolden h’ouutain was 
not only married imt ututed expli- 
citly that tlu ve was nothing in the 
married state or .any of its functionH 
to harm the highest life. 
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U must be noted here that in 
spite of the minor differences in 
disciplines and modes ci thooght, the 
validity of mysticism is established 
when it is seen that the lives of all 
mystics prove the possibility of ex- 
periencing the Divine and the bone- 
licent effect of such experience on 
life in the form of certitude, peace, 
joy and universal love- To those 
who criticise the mystic state as a 
degeneration akin to drnnkenness 
and hallucination, the lesson that 
Sir Francis draws froir the study of 
these mystics is quite a fitting reply: 
"A drunkard certainly delights 
while he is drunk, bnt the next 
morning is the worse, not the better 
for it- Ho also is a person with a 
hallucination. The mystic on the 
other hand finds his whole being 
saturated with the joy he has f,jlt. 
Jt has become a lasting possession 
to him- And it alters his whole 
jvttitudo to life." The other impor- 
tant point raised by the author is 
the place of celibacy in the culture 
of the mystic faculty. We shall con- 
sider it in another pact of this 
essay. 

The Philosophic Basis of Mystic 
Experience 

If the experience of the mystic is 
not akin to drunkenness and hallu- 
cination on account of its benefi- 
cent effects on life, v-hat rational 
explanation can we give of its 
reality and how can wo fit it in with 
the rest of our knowledge f To those 
questions Sir Francis has got inte- 
resting replies. All experiences of 
life are, according to him, a 
mixture of the subjective and the 
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objective factors, and mystical 
experience is no e.xcoptiou to 
this rule. Nothing in this universe, 
including even a particle of dust, is 
isolated or forms an independent 
entity by itself- All are bound up 
as the integral parts of a wbcic. :u:d 
all are therefore affected by that 
whole. That whole cuni-istB not of 
this earth or even of the bular 
system alone, but of the entire 
nnivorsc- The mystic, like any 
other being, ia therefore iuiUieacod 
by the whole, and the state peculiar 
to him must also be the result, uut 
merely of the internal workings of 
the mind, but also of the impact 
of influences from outside, i’o 
characterise his experience as purely 
subjective is therefore iiicorvcc'.. 

Now' this inter- connected lu’bS and 
inter-dopeiidcnco of all thing; in 
one coherent vv'bole is the couimon 
conclusion of science ami phili^.io- 
phy. The common man at the 
seii.suoiis or the intellectual lev*. I 
docs not fed this unity of thing;;, or 
recognise tliat he is a part of a 
coherent system. Tlie mystic 1 k>w- 
cver comes to feel this unity mten- 
eely. “ In this view." snys Sir 
Francis, "wo might interpret the 
mystical expericm-c as a vivid im- 
pression of the universe a.s a whole. 
In his experience the my.stic ha;; 
become aware of the undeil^ing 
unity of the S[)irit which I'iniis 
together and animates the universe. 
The part has become aware of the 
whole — of the inw'srd es'-riiu-e of the 
whole." (’.oberence with the rest 
of knowledge is one of the tests 
applied for uieasucing the validity 
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of an axparteuce- The mystic’s 
realisation of all oxistence as a 
coherent spiritual unity in in won- 
derful agreement with the quest of 
science and philosophy, and Sir 
Francis finds in this a conclusive 
test of the validity bf mystic experi- 
ouoo. 

At this point Sir Francis raises 
a question : If the part is always 
induanced by the whole, and if the 
rocogoitiou of this inter-relatcdncas 
of the whole is the essence of mystic 
experience, why is it that it does 
uol como to all? It comes, he 
Hays, only to those who have mpst 
earnestly striven after the ideal, and 
not oven in the case of all such- 
There is an element of grace ia it. 
Just as in the human porsonality, 
tlie spirit or the vital energy works 
now more through tlio lege, next 
more through the arms, at another 
time more through the brain and 
so on, so also the Supreme Spirit 
does not work always witn uniform 
[)ressuro and intensity through all 
its (larts. The condition wiiieh 
determines which part should be 
the channel for the special mani- 
festation of the Supremo Spirit 
bcenis to bo the intensity of striving 
in the part for imdecstanding the 
whole. Supposing an aspiring cell 
iu the brain of a person is struggling 
to uudorstaud him. On a rare 
occasion when the celt :is .striving 
hardest to know him, he happens to 
express himself through that cell in 
un effort to write down some of his 
ideas. Just then the effort of the 
cell or the part, and the effort of 
the person or the whole will coin- 


cide, uid there will be a tromendoTis 
rush of the spirit of the living por- 
sonality on the cell. T he lujslic 
experience corresponds to this coin- 
cidence of the eliorts of the part 
and of the whole, and the conse- 
quent comprehension of the whole 
by the part. 

This is also the teabun, Sir 
Francis contends, why the great 
mystic should liC regarded as Iho 
highest type .jf iniui. “Hu hay 
developed somethiug mote than the 
ordinary consciousness. Lie has 
become most vividly aware of, and 
most intimately in touch with, the 
Central Bpirit of the uiuversc — 
aligned himsc-lf with the Centriil 
Time — and Wen lifted to a higher 
plane of being. Moreover, while 
science and philosophy LC'Uily 
assure us of the coherence and mtei- 
dopendance and intec-connectedness 
of things in one whole, the mystic 
actually feds that underlying unity 
and feels it to an inlcnao degree- No 
one like he has such a deep .sense of 
fellowship with the whole universe, 
with every living thing, with every 
human lieing." Again he aava, “ The 
mystic has had experience — direct 
and immedialc experience — of the 
inmost working of the universe. 
His soul has been in actual corres- 
pondence with the soul of the uni- 
verse. Having ODtered deeply into 
the Spirit of the universe ari-i hav- 
ing been even more decplv pcuetral- 
ed by it, ho hiw known ticmcthing 
of what the essential nature of iho 
universe really is.” 

The above is a brief summary of 
the theory of my.stic!il ox{M5ricnco 
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propounded by Sir Francis in his 
book. Its special merit consists in 
the elimination of anti quated and 
sectarian conceptions and the sub* 
atitution of universal and scientitic 
terminology in expounding the aig* 
nihoanco of intuitivo faculty nhich 
is the gateway of spiritual experi* 
enoe. It is no doubt highly specula* 
live from the point of a critical 
scieutiat. and it is very doubtfJ 
whether any psychologist of religion 
will agree to it* But it has to be 
remembered that the day is past 
when any scientist can contend that 
the intellectual and the sensuous 
approaches are the only ways of 
comprehending objective facts. In 
the light of many experiments per- 
formed in telepathy, clairvoyance, 
telekinesis, thought-reading, etc., 
under strict laboratory condition:* 
super-normal ways of knowing can 
not but bo admitted even from the 
scientific point of view. Under such 
circumstances a hypothesis of this 
kind that Bit Francis puts forward 
as a result of a comparative and 
critical study of the highest form 
of experience has its own scientific 
value too. For the lay man inter- 
ested in mysticism, this restatement 
in modern terminology of what '3 
meant by spiritual intuition will bo 
highly illuminating. 

The Cosmic Significance of the 
Mystical Type 

Among the other interesting 
points dealt with in the book is the 
cosmic signifioaaoe that the writer 
finds in the appearance of mystics 
in this world. The mystics are* 
ttocordiog to him, the feelers or 
33 


tentacles sent out by the human 
species towards the higher plane of 
life. '• 'i'hey roveat to us the con- 
ditions of that mode of lifo into 
which the human race i« evolving. 
I’hcir experience is the peak exjie- 
rience of the race and a puintor of 
the direction in which it is develop- 
ing.*’ In the well-known scientific 
notion that life canu* out of water 
on to the land and that l).v being 
subjected to various new luiiuencus 
there it entered into a wider, fuller 
and intenaer state of being, Sir 
Francis finds a scientific analogy 
for his coutentiou that the few 
e.xamplcs of mystics we catuo across 
in the world mark the new state 
into which humanity is to develop 
in the futnre. We have our own 
doubts regarding the validity of 
applying this analogy drawn from 
physical evolution to the higher 
development ot personality, it is 
doubtful whether mankind as a 
whole is ever going to become u 
race ot mystics. The history of 
man, so far as we know it, gives 
very little evidence in .support of this. 
On the other hand as the struggle 
of life becomes keener and nma's 
attention becomes increasingly 
focoBsed on the details of uiutenal 
existence he seems to bo losing that 
peculiar outlook on life and that 
delicate sensitivity of being which 
the davelopuienl of the mystical 
faculty pre-supposeti. This is the 
cause of what is so often described 
08 the materialism of to-day, and un- 
less it is remedied there is very little 
chance of increasing the output 
of true mystics in human society. 
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The Coltivatioii of the MytliciJ 
Attitude 

Sir Franois has some oonstruo* 
tive suggestions in regf^rd to the 
cultivation of the attitude fevoura* 
bio for the development of the 
mystical faculty. If mysticism is 
80 valuable to life, the universities 
should try to train men in mystical 
life, as they are training them 
in sciences, iitoraturo. technology, 
etc. He points out that the modern 
methods of communication like the 
steamship, the rail roads and the 
radio may be used by men to gain 
the advantage of the best company, 
that is, of those joyous children of 
the Spirit whose company gladdens 
all who are privileged to share it. 
More than that he believes that the 
time has come when a psychologist 
who can bring his mind without 
prejudices to this crucially impcr* 
tant subject is distressingly needed 
to steer the groping humanity 
through the uncharteced realm of 
the Spirit. We for our part 
doui»t very much whether a psycho- 
logist can ever fulfil this function 
that saints have hitherto fulfilled, 
nnless of course the psychologist of 
to-morrow changes into something 
({uite different from what he is 
to-day and tries to approximate him- 
self to the ideal of saintliness. 

The Mystics of the Future 

The conception of Sir Francis as 
to what the myatioof the future will 
be ia as interesting as thereat of bis 
reflections on mysticism. The 
mystic of the future will not only 
cultivate the sense of community 
with the whole by introspeotive 


methods but will also enrich hia ex- 
periences by an appreciation of the 
world now revealed by science — of 
the astronomical iuiuion^itiea uf the 
world, of tuarvelluu-i variety of 
life and of the worlds within worKln 
in which bis own life is cast, 
llealising the deep signihenneo of 
the everj'day things of life, he 
will take common objects as the 
subjects of his lucrlitaliun -Ihe 
grandeur of the thunderstorm, the 
magnificence of monsoon clouds, 
the beauty in form and colour of 
some tree or fiower, the sweetness 
of a robin’s song, the dignity of a 
stag, the keenness of a hawk, the 
intuition and spontaneity of a child, 
the light in a lover’s eyes, the art 
of Shakespeare, the greatness of 
Napoleon, the coinpa.ssion of Cathe- 
rine Booth, the gay sauitlineas 
of St. Francis or any of the high 
qualities typified in living o.xampies 
of the day. lie will not seclude 
himself from life but live in its very 
midst. Not in jungles and monas- 
teries but in the very midst of 
society he will live, recognising the 
Divinity in men and woimni and 
lieing stimulated by that Divinity 
to higher spiritual achievements. 
Though in earlier years his atten- 
tion will be concentrated more on 
perfecting liimsolf, in more maturo 
years bo will set more on helping 
his follows, his country and man- 
kind. He will combine reason with 
feeling, and will therefore take a 
different view of passions from the 
myaties of the past. “ They (the 
passions) need not degrade ; purified 
and refined they will only elevate. 
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So not suppression but control of 
the passions will be his eim. Not 
mortifici^on but sublimation, not 
celibacy bat marriage— marriage 
with one who is capable jf eliciting 
from him the divinest potentialities 
in his passions and of making them 
heroic." 

Myaticiam and Sex Life 
Here we must pause to consider 
an important issue raised in the 
last sentence. Much of this charac* 
torisation of the future mystics 
may be true, although we, for our 
part, believe that mystics at all times 
will tend more to adopt Krishna, 
Buddha, Christ and Kamakrisbna 
— *tho highest manifestations of the 
Divinity on earth — as thoir objects 
of meditation than lesser luani- 
festatiouB of nature’s glories like tho 
thunderstorm, the spring, the digni* 
lied stag or the keen hawk. But 
whether celibacy is essential for the 
highest mystical development or not 
is a more important question and 
wo must bestow some thought on it 
hero. According to Sir Francis 
" married love is the most natural 
way, and may prove the best way 
of reaching perfection. By the long- 
contimied loving of one another 
in the spirit of the universe, tho 
man may evoke from the woman, 
and tho woman from tho man, the 
highest capacities of each.’’ Ho 
farther agrees with Douglas White 
in maintaining that " the corporeal 
intimacy should be the sensible 
manifestation of the spiritual 
relation, body, uund and spirit 
fitting into each other with a glow 
of satudactiou,” and that “the 


spiritual irradiates tho phy.,iol<jgical 
(unction, and that the pbysiulogical 
intensifies the spiritual. ' in support 
of his contention he quotes the 
examples of several saints treated 
by him in the book, who were 
married men and women. 

We differ from this position 
entirely. Not that w'c look upon 
married love or sex life os 
something evil, but wo maintain that 
the highest reaches of mystical life 
can be attained only through per- 
fect continence, energy, a,s 

modern p.Hycho unalyHis Inis sliown, 
is the iiasic energy of life and it is 
only by the perfect retinemeut and 
diversion of it into tho higher 
centres of our l>eing tliut vve can 
develop the highest po\vor>. .d per- 
sonality. Besides, just as married 
love fails to reach its highest possi- 
bilities if its direction is diverted 
from a single object to other.s beside 
it, so also the love of tlm Supreme 
if it should reach its higliest per- 
fection, must culminate in an entire 
resignation of the body, mind and 
soul unto Him, without tho reserva- 
tion of any part of it by way of 
allegiance and loyalty to a .iccond 
love besido Him. In tho case of 
the perfected my.stic it i.s no doubt 
possible to recognise the love of tho 
Divine even in the smaller loves of 
the world, but until the highest state 
is reached, the aspirant W'ill only 
delude himself if he experiments 
at a higher law* for which ho is not 
competent. We do not therefore 
deny the existence of the mystics 
of the highest order oven outside 
the ranks of lifelong celibates, but 
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irlal we do lay is that khey are 
exos^ioQS to the general rule. We 
for our park are disposed to classify 
the generality of mystios leading 
the ordinary sex life as mystics of a 
lower order for the reasons we have 
given above. The classification of 
mystios into higher and lower 
orders is sanctioned by Sir Francis 
hiinaolf when he says in anothe” 
context :** And the Creative Spirit 
is evidently manifested in a higher 
degree in some of its creatures 
than in others — in men than in 
snails, in the mystic than in the 
murderer, in some mystics more 
than in others, and in the highest 
mystic more at some times than at 
others.” 

Monasticism is a frank recogni- 
tion of this fundamental law of 
spiritual life that the highest per- 
fection demands a wholu-hcarted 


and entire soU'-surrender. In all its 
genuine manifestations, it is far 
from being a condemnation of mar- 
ried lovo; for true luonasticisiu 
fiourishtis only in a social soil that 
has tho highest ideal of lusirriod 
love. We do not therefore .4e<; any 
antagonism between those two 
ideals, as soiuu aru disposed to -see. 
The monastic ideal only stands fur 
the accommodation of those daring 
individuals who do nut want that 
any other form uf lovo ;..huulii inter- 
fere with tho love of the Highest. 
Hence wc fed that as long as tho 
spiritual ideal burns bright in the 
hoart of humanity, monasticisiu will 
be a living institution in this wui itl 
in spite of all its pitfalls, ut.d in tho 
r«mk of its votarie.s tlie niuiiks — 
will be found the most spiritually 
ambitious even among tlie ms ttici 
of the future. 


IN THE COMPANY 

!.\a in tho pruviuus iustiilinetiis 
roiidor will bud herein also many usoful 

’ITt UKlYANANDAJrS way o! en- 
couragtng the enquirer was 
often different from that of 
others- He told some one thus : 
“By remaining a bachelor you lue 
really very fortunate- You are, its it 
were, sitting on an elevated height 
and stretching your hands high up 
into the aky. “ Another was hesitat- 
ing whether he should marry or not. 
The Bwamt told him, “ To whom 
are you going to pell and enslave 
yourself f Why should yon become 
a slave or servant of anybody else 
save and except God ? " 

Swaini Turiyanwidaii enjoyed 
sound heedkh in boyhood and youth. 


' OF A MAH \ ' M 

of this scries uf tho I'oinitiiKc.'iiCf'.i, !!i,- 
iustriictii>;:3 nicl iimiMrin;.; : 

One could infer and uodcrHland it 
by seeing him even in old ago- But 
he felt quite uuwoU in the hist part 
of his life. On hemg ahkeU why it 
happened ho, he s^id llriuly ure. t- 
ing the forefinger of his right hnud : 
" During iity stay in Aiucrica 1 had 
to live like this — very austeroly. So 
the body hcoko down. ' 

Once at Jienures he wan re- 
quested to say soimitliiug al out Sn 
Jlumakri.-hna on the occasion of 
the Master's anniversary in 1‘J‘JO. 
Swami Turiyauanda thereupon 
said : “ 1 also a^ed ..Jijyjuniji 

onf!fl to do bqT H a said * What 
shall I tell. _jeiL Him. JIu ,jtaa 
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t.aw> pnwnnifift/^/ 8«i Bam a» 
^na h^ uaed to ^ ftaJe of hjjpmalf 
I Slimgly that h o was the dea - 
trover of KarmaCapd that he wat 
like a Preach possession. By that 
!fift&in i iir" b v e i imig gtfe itKar 
^ ir Impression B~ of the a^ir a ots 
«B<Ottbe same time aw^uiug the 
good ones that wore dormant, he 
could put them on the way to 
liberation. If a British subject 
after commission of any crime takes 
refuge in a French possession > the 
British Police cannot arrest him. 
He is safe and secure there. So 
the sins and sorrows of those who 
snirendet themselves at the feet of 
Sri Bamakrishna jiull be soon re* 
moved and redr essed.**^ 

Speaking sboirrEowan unmarried 
man can lead the life of a good 
house-holder, he said — " See, — 
J^abu is leading a very good life 
even though he is not married. With, 
a number of students he has started 
a family, and sharing their joys and 
sorrows ho is speudiog bis life hap- 
pily” 

111- health almost upsets a spiri- 
tual aspirant. About this point his 
advice deserves special attention- 
Ho wrote to different perbons as 
follows : 

(1) Unwelcome news of your in- 
different health pains me very much. 
Go on with your meditation with 
assiduity. Through the grace of 
the Divine Mother all impediments 
may be got over. iJnt you must 
.4tc!v to your meditations unremit- 
tingly. Whether body is ill or well, 
never postpone your spiritual prac- 
tices. After some time you will find 
to your surprise that even all insur- 
mountable obstacles have disappear- 
ed. Do meditation for a certain 
period tenacioa8ly~*th«n both body 
and mind will he all right* When the 
mind is purified, body also becomes 
immune from diseases* It is medi- 
tation alone that can purge the 
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mind as well as the body of all im- 
purities. j^evotion devoid of desires 
is the beat form of wocslitp; you will 
have to pour your heart .-i love, 
affection and devotion on Him; 
'then alone mind c.iD Lo ui(l.r.i...v!i 
from all outer tilings. In that 
of mind thoughts of body will not 
be able to move you. Mind will i e 
imbued with the thoughts oi the 
Divine Mother. That is the real 
way to blessedness. 

(*2) He wrote to another; I had 
often heard Sri iiauiaUnshim -say- 
ing this-—' Let the body l.'C occnjued 
with its Buffering.s, but. U mind, you 
remain in bliss.* This dictum was 
literally illustrated in Ills life. 
Peace of mind should on no accoun 
be disturbed by bodily uilinunts. 
The body must pay the peiiaUicH of 
actions. The inincl should as 
calm and firm as an adamant so that 
it cannot he dragged down to lower 
level by the body. Let the body 
reap the fruits of its actions, for 
they cannot be escaped under any 
circumstances ; but the mind sbonid 
not forget God in the midst of the.so 
troubles. 

{'■») My phy.^iclan friends arc 
advising me to eat opium by which 
I may lie a bit benefited or relieved. 
But my whole soul revoitB at tho 
idea of being a slave to opium. Tho 
body will not last for ever — why 
should 1 then yield to a bud balil .' 

(4) 8ound health is obtainr-d by 
great virtue This is what tho scrip- 
tures say : 

‘ Illne.sa, grief, lamentation, Ixuul- 
age and sorrows arc the fruitH of 
the tree of misdeeds committed by 
ourself.' But one may get rid of 
them to a great extent if one can 
neglect the cares of the body by 
surrendering whole-heartedly at the 
feet of the Lord and following the 
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maxim : * Let the body take oace of 
itself bat the mind should be 
Absotbed in Him.’ 

There is no gain in disoontented 
grumblings and xnarmnrings. By 
that none can evade the inevitable 
safferings but on the other hand 
it does a lot of positive harm by 
way of making us oblivious of the 
ultimate ideal of our life. It U the 
existence of desire for sense gratili- 
cations that makes us unhappy 
during illness and ill-health, ior 
spiritnal practices, health of mind is 
more needed than that of the body, 
as it is the mind that works more in 
meditations than the body. Per- 
formance of holy actions keeps the 
mind well and active. We should 
thotefore pay special attention to 
the fact that we do only who.so holy 
actions that may free us from the 
earth instead of fettering us to it. 
Slowly but surely the body is 
marching towards the grave. No- 
body can stop it. But the mind 
exists for all time- That is. many 
bodies will como and go but our 
mind will continne for ever till full 
wisdom is attained. For, until per 
fcction one uiusl undergo repeated 
incarnations. So the most essential 
duty we have to attend to is purify- 
ing the mind. 

Swami Turiyananda was one day 
nrqdaining to UR why the iiishia 
were culled * Tapodhana’. In thi.^ 
world some regard learning as 
wealth isome, prestige and pedigree; 
some, possessions ; and some, l>eiiuty 
as the most important thing in life. 
So to a Sadhu. Tapasya or spiritual 
practices and penances coustitut' 
real wealth or ‘ Dhana'. 

The menials ordinarily shirk or 
nogloct their work. In this con- 
nection the Swami apok ; of Bala- 
ram Bom, the devot^ lay disciple 
of Sri RamadtrUibna. He said. 
*' Once we put up for many days in 
the hmue d tihis said devotee. 


When I expressed to him my di.s- 
RUtisfaction with the conduct of his 
inoniala who were nut at all attend- 
ing to their duties but were stealing 
things from the hou=.o. rular.on 
Babu said — ‘Whom shall 1 get 
saintly servants?" 

Swami Tiiriyanunda ii‘-od to lay 
stress much on th«>- word ' llhira' 
mentioned freijuenlly in tlio I'pfi- 
ninbads. 11 o used to say, " It 
is said by Narnda iu his apho- 
tisius on devotion that, wisiiom is 
attained also by tlie^;rao<j <if ilod or 
even by that of th* litierated souls. 
The highest ideal of our civilisation 
and culture is the vision of the 
Eternal One in all.” 'rhe Swami 
then quoted from the Gita the 
thirty-second Sloka of the sixth 
chapter : 

n ql'q 'H-d u-i; ii 

‘ He who judges of pleasure and 
pain everywhere. I'v the same 
fctandard as ho, applies to himself, 
that. Yogi, '' .Vvj'in.i. is regarded as 
the highest.’ 

The Swami often used to nar- 
rate instructive stories. One of these 
tuna thus ; "One Sadhu was doing 
his evening uieditati'^n on the 
Ganges He saw a scorpion being 
carried away by the current. The 
Sadhu saved its life by puiliii;; it 
ashore, luit the ungrateful creature 
stung him when it reached the 
shore- \\ hen the s«u)ipion was 
again being carried away by the 
current, the Sadhu did as before but 
the scorpion stung him then also. 
The same oeeuriv-n,-.- 'o.j.pcncd a 
third time also ( aim!) enduring 
the pain, the numk went on with Ins 
uieditution. \\ iluc.s.siug all that. 1 
asked him why ho was saving the 
scorpion and ihereby putting him- 
self to sulieriug. In reply the 
monk said: ‘ It is doing its own 
Dbanna (duty born of one’s nature) 
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and 1 am doing mine* We are only 
following op respeoUve nataros that 
are krefiiafcible. Its ni.tore is to do 
injaryevento benefactors bnt mine 
is to do good even to my enemies.’ ” 

Daring his Bojoara in Lucknow 
the Swamt went out one early 
morning to answer the calls of 
nature. He said, " I sat on a piece 
of stone when all on a siiddon I saw 
to my astonishment a big tiger 
sitting on a higher level and luok^ig 
around. Its look and gesturoa were 
so heroic that it appeared as if it 
cared the least for the whole world " 
On being interrupted by the question 
of the hearer whether he was terri- 
fied or not the Swami added, “No, 
1 was not afraid of it but was 
charmed by its iuaje.stic might and 
spirited posture. My attention was 
rivetted on these features. As soon 
as its eyes fell on mine, it left the 
place without delay.” 

Swami Turiyanaudu told us that 
he had mot many Sadhus during his 
performance of spiritual austerities 
in the Himalayas. Out of them he 


made special mention of only 
three. These were Ilainasrani, 
Eevalasram, and Vijnanananda. 
The last mentioned one was « 
master of the six syBteiu.s uf Hindu 
Philosophy and used tu wander 
alone like a rhinoccrob with a piece 
of loin-cloth as bis only poH'iCSHion. 
He knew by heart Sankara’s finnons 
commentaries on the (iit.i, llu: 
Brahmasutras and the Upani.sliada. 
They were so fresh iu bis uieiuuiy 
that ho never consulted the scrip- 
tures for any reference. He could 
speak in Sanskrit very Ihiently 
hours together. Luring the travels 
itinerant monks used to assemble, 
round him and discuss lumiy 
metaphysical jirobli'ins wilh liim in 
right earne.st. His an.sv.erK would 
throw a Hood of light on luany a 
knotty question in philosophy. Ho 
was the preceptor of tho Kiija 
of 'I’ehri but never started any 
Ashtama iu spite of the persistout 
requests of his royal disciple. It is 
doubtful if any scholar hke i.iui 
lived then in India. 


IS OQR LIFE A DREAM ? 


By €■ Mahadeviah 


iMr. 0. Mahadoviaii pursues in theso paraf^riiiiiis a lino of oni|uir\ which i' 
peculiar to Vodanta. Tlio world is a flroatn- in a statcinotO that is of t<;ii 
by sludents of Voduuta, but it is stniioiu that pcojiio havo miy cioiir idua u.s to 
the exact signiticance of this statement. Mr. Mahadeviah s expasition tvill hf 
much helpful in forming some clear ideas on this i>oiut.J 


^OETS and philosophers, mystics 
and tneiaphysicians have, with 
one voice, declared that thin life is a 
mere dream ; and people who ptide 
themselves in their sound common* 
sense have always trei^d the state- 
ment with contemptuous indiffer- 
ence. Even Some poets like Long- 
fellow have said .* 


“Tell me not in mournful num- 
ber.'; 

Life is but an empty dream.” 

So, it seems worthwhile to go a 
bit deeply into this question and 
find out exactly how much uf truth 
it contains or whether it is at all 
true in any sense. 
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The first step is to note the simi* 
iftTities M well as the differences 
between waking and dream. It is 
not possible to say that there is 
absolutely no difference between the 
two, for, in that case, they wotild 
become idmtical and the two words 
'waking' and ‘dream* wonld !»• 
come unnecessary to denote them- 
But the similarities between the 
two are so numerous that it is 
better to exhaust them before going 
into the difference between them. 
In droatn we have a complete uni- 
verse OR we have in waking. Wo 
have our aun and moon, atara and 
planets, land and sea, mountaioB 
and rivers, forests and meadows, 
beasts and birds, towns and villages, 
trains and cars- We have human 
(leuizens inhabiting our world. We - 
have our wives and children, our 
kith aud kin, our friends and foes, 
our joys and sorrows. We woop 
and laugh. IKc sleep and dream, 
just as we do in w’aking. We have 
lueoiory of a long past and expec- 
tation of a distant future. If it is 
said that some things in dream are 
incongruous like a man .seeing his 
own buck and so forth, the reply is 
that they arc nut incougi'uitiu.s t>o 
far as the dream univorso is con- 
Lcrnod, that they appear to l»fi so 
when contrasted with the standards 
of waking and that those of waking 
would appear as much incongruous 
when contrasted with the standards 
of dream. 

Though there are so many simi* 
!aritie.s between waking and dream, 
the difference between them is not 
far to Beck. Generally it is said 
that dream is stultified whereas 
waking is not. Though there is 
some truth tu this statement, it is 
not correctly expressed. The first 
point to remembm is that what we 
now call dream was as real OhS 
waking, was. in (act, waking while 
it lasted. Now that it past and 


has become stultified, wo call it a 
dream. Even as the state liefore us 
is waking, dream was also w-aking 
while it was before us. Hence, it 
is more correct to defino waking as 
a presout state and dream as a past 
state. It may bo said that yo:-t(u*- 
day's waking is a piiist state, but it 
is not a dream. But what is called 
yesterday's waking iB no state at all 
but only a memory which pcr.ufits 
tu the present waking. It belongs 
to what is called to-day's waking as 
inomory of past events. Moreover, 

I know that I am living in the same 
universe as I did yestorday whcre.as 
the dream imiverse i-; di.-^timrt from 
the waking universe, siuce it cannot 
bo located anywhere in th-: latter. 
Besides, we have to remember that 
dream has also its yesterday and 
yesterday’s waking state. Ho, 
instead of saying that wo pass from 
dream to waking it would i’C moiu 
correct to say that wo puss from one 
waking to soother liiid decUire tlic 
previot!;-' waking to be 
I'lvyond thi.s dilToiftieo of prc.sunt 
and past, waking and dream cannot 
1)C shown to dilTor on any poml. 

Now, it is clear that it is mean- 
ingless to .‘.uy that waking :« ‘.-t.’it-* 
which is net stultified- Waking is 
always a pre.sont state and it i mu 
possible for a Ftiiti! to I'C I’.itli 
present and bestultiiied at the same 
time. The moment it is staltillcd it 
is past and so long a.s it is present it 
cannot be stultified. So, the argu- 
ment that the pre.sent .sL.ite is waking 
because it is not stultified, c uinot 
hold good- if it docs, it apjjiics with 
ei]uul force t;> dream, for we cuiild 
assert, while dream la.st&d, that it 
was waking because it was not 
atultificd. 

What is it that is meant when 
life is called a luctc dream i Evi- 
dently, it is laeunt that our life is 
unreal like dream* Longfellow, 
quoted above, further says ‘ Life la 
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maI, life is eeraeat." Now why do 
W6 aey that droam is tmteal ? It is 
because the world observed in a 
dream varuahM into nothing* It 
cannot be imagined to exist any- 
where. tt cannot be located any- 
where in the waking world. It 
has simply dwindled into nothing- 
In other words, we call dream un- 
real beoaase it is staltified. If so, 
then it is clear that waking cannot 
be unreal in the same sense. For 
we have already shown .that waking 
being ^waya a present state, it is 
not possible to speak of its stultifi- 
cation. 

Lot us go a little deeper into the 
question- Sleep overcomes us- Boon 
we feel we are awake We have a 
world before us. We are subjected 
to great suffering. Perhaps, we 
lose our dear ones. We weep bitter- 
ly. We beat our breast- We tear 
our hair. But soon we awake. We 
come to know it was alt a dream. 
Then our tears give place to irre- 
pressible laughter. We laugh at the 
whole show, in fact, we enjoy it- 
We relate it to our friends and en- 
joy it still more. Now, who is it 
that wopt in dream and laughs when 
awake? The two cannot be identi- 
cal, for if I wept becau.se 1 lost, then 
I must laugh because I gain- But 
here I have not gained anything. 1 
have simply come to know that it 
was all a dream and 1 laugh ; what 
is more, I enjoy my previous weep- 
ing. Surely the one that laughs now 
cannot be the same that wept a 
uiomeut ago- But can I say that 
it was not 1 who dreamt bat some- 
one else ? Certainly not. How then 
is this dilemma to be solved ? 

liflt us think of an actor on the 
stage. Suppose he is acting the 
part of a king. In the story he 
loses his wife and he weeps bitterly. 
Suppose at the moment he forge-rs 
that he ia so-and-so and imagines 
that ha ia thiat king in tha atory. 
3S 


Than he really weeps and is nn- 
happy. But the luuiuent he goes lu 
the green-roijui ho reuieiub(^rs who 
he really is and begins to enjoy his 
weeping on the stage, lie feels 
elated that he acted so well. Our 
waking from a dream i,=i liki. going 
to the green-room from the stage- 
We remember that onr l eu! isaliin; 
is that of the witness of tin- drt-.vM 
slate- For though the dream bus 
vanished along with the ego who 
suffered and wept, we survive- We 
now realise that we, the witness, 
forgot our real nature while we 
dreamt and wrongly identified our- 
selves with the dream ogo- llcnci' 
our enjoyment of the whole show. 

Now think of an actor who, oven 
while on the stage, does not forget 
that he ia realty so-and-so, and tlial 
he is only acting the part of a king. 
He still weeps — as ho has to do it — 
bnt ho enjoys it oven while he' wi.’cp' . 
It is not necessary for him that Ih-? 
scene should end if ho has to enjoy 
his acting. Even so the wise man 
does not forget his real nature as 
witnes.s even while he is awake, that 
is when the state is present ; where- 
as the ordinary man, like the other 
actor, is ignorant of his real iiaLuis; 
as witness while the staUi is present 
but comes to know of it only when 
the state is past. But the wise man 
knows that even while he is awake, 
he is really witnessing the ego 
which suffers and enjoy.s, weeps and 
laughs, us ha did when ho w as 
awoke in dream- 

Now, lot US place ourselves in the 
position of the witnes-s which wo 
really are, and view the dream and 
waking states. The dream state has 
vanished iuto nothing. But the wit- 
ness is still there- It is now wit- 

* llWP'i HlcfidPT-.ilMl UHl'i-ii-lFt I 
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Dewing tlie waking state eyen os it 
was witneming the dream state 
while the dream lasted. If we cod- 
sidet the matter well, we shall dnd 
that it is not possible to say that 
the witness did not exist at any time, 
for to note its non'existence at the 
time another witness would be re- 
quired and so on ad'infmUuv%. U we 
call that real whose non'cxistence 
cannot even be imagined, then the 
witness is supremely real. And com- 
pared with the witness the dream 
state as well as the waking state 
cannot be real. For we know that 
the dmam world cannot be located 


anywhere in tho waking world and 
even so the waking world cannot l)e 
located anywhere in the dream 
world. They arc mutually exclu- 
sive. One does not and cannot 
exist while tho other is present. So 
wc can speak, nay, we know, of a 
time when either of them did not 
exist. So they cannot bu so real as 
tho witness whose non-existonce 
cannot even be imagined. Anything 
less than real must be unreal. We 
cannot speak of a thing as half real 
or three-fourths real. In this sense, 
compared teith the toilness, waiving 
is US unreal as druaiu. 


THE HIMALAYAS AND THE HINDU CULTURE 

By Stoami Jagadiftmrananda 

ITho Ganges and the Himalayas huvo, of all tho physioal foaturoB of India, 
/'one dooi'cst into the cultural and spiritnal oouaciouancss of tho Indian nation. 
Swami .fagadiawiiranaoda's article gives us a vory valuable roview of Iho oatout 
and value of the inflnonoo of the latter in various fio’.d*4 of lifo -in pooLry, arohi- 
teotore and religion.] 


f HB mystery and nmjosty of the 
Himalayas have made the deepest 
impression upon the Hindu mind. Tho 
Hindus oven in tho farthest south of 
India regard tho IIlmalayaB with vene- 
ration as tho Mohammedan thinks of 
Mcooa and tho Christian of Jerusalem. 
A oursory survey of Indian literature 
will make itolear that Hindu poetry and 
mytiiology point to the Himalayas as 
tho oeutre of tho world and os tho 
throne of tho Great God. Tho follow- 
ing }»iragraphs attempt to show how 
the Himalayas have influenced and 
inspired Hindu art, arohitocturo, roli- 
eioD and senlptore, that is. Hindn 
out tore as a whole. 

Tho Vedas, the saored Scriptures of 
theHindns, have been rightly oalted by 
Prof. D. S. Sharma as tho Himalaya,! 
treatiassi for the DQmalayas ore the 


birth-place of those most ancient lito- 
nature of the human race. Swami 
Vivokananda was of opinion that 
Uttarakhanda is tho (^'.aoe wlioro too 
Vedio UisUis and Upanishadic soui-g 
lived and moved. Once the Swauil was 
asked in the West how the Hindus 
made such abstruse metsphy.sical spoou- 
liitions in the tropiual cHiii vto of Lndui.. 
The Swami promptly ropUod lliat they 
wore produced on liio Himaluyau 
hoighte of about 10,000 foot uiiovc oua 
level. Uavol obsowcH that tliu o;,i Iy 
Aryans — the auHiors and uompilors of 
Vedio hymns, liad tboir home in tho 
Himalayan regions and that looking at 
the heavenly scenery around their 
Himalayan homo, they, with thoir 
ideals of simple living and high think- 
ingi had no special need of temples and 
images other than those which the 
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Divine Craftsuiati, Visvakansan, who 
buiU earth and heaven, had placed 
before their eyea. 

When the ancient Hindus spread 
further and further away from the 
Bimalayae. they always carried with 
then) the deep impression which their 
early environment hado made upon 
their minds and perpetuated thorn in 
thoir litoratare as woU as in the images 
and symbols used in their religions 
rituals and art. It is the iifo's dream 
of the viTtoaoB Hindu to go on a 
(slgrimage to the Himalayas, wend- 
ing his way from shrinu to shrino 
amidst the perpetual snow ranges. Tho 
ultimate goal of Hindu monks is not 
only to climb the perilous sleopK and 
tho ruggod prooi]iiccs to Ktnlarnuth ami 
Radrinatli, Gaiigotri and Yumuuolri, 
Amarnnth and Psshupatinath, Kailas 
and Mauasasarovar, but also to lay 
down thoir lives in penances in one "I 
those sanctuarioB iu the heart of tho 
Iliinnlayas. 

The oioaing scouo ul the alabalharatu 
gives tho earliest literary I'ooord of tho 
great Himalayan pilgrimago. Tho opio 
tolls how tho Paudava hrottiora, tired 
of life's struggles, retired from tlio 
world and set out to climb to the divine 
city of tho immortal gods, Tho 
virtuo of that iioly mountain, Ivailad, 
declares tho Epic " was said to bo so 
great that Ruvaua, the dotuun king wt 
[jauka, flow in his inagio car to Kailas 
and began to burrow a hole beneath 
the rook in ordur that he might trans- 
iwrt it hodily to his strong- hold and 
uBo tho divine power against hia 
adversary. Parvati felt the uiountaiii 
quake and olutobod Siva's arm to 
rouse him from meditattion. But the 
Grei^ God who wm not to be eoereed 
by the magio of the ten-armed demon 
pressed down his foot and imprisoned 
Bavana in his setf-made dungeon whet j 
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he romninod u thousand years until by 
penitence he gained roleaHe,” 

Tho wonderful Mnnasasarovar, Lake 
of Mind, lies at tho altitudo of about 
Ifi.OOO feet noar tho coutro (;i' Ihu 
Himalayan Ua doot» 

wator.H, they any* mirror tiio Cro.itor’8 
mind. It is, also, aocordin^ to Indian 
ideaa, tho fountain-hoad of tho whole 
river-syatom of Aoiivarta, for the 
Indus, tho BrahmaputiaaiHi tho Chiiigen 
have their sourcea Tint far froiK it > 
shores. This fact sullicionlly accounts 
in a sotiso (or the vonomlion with 
which it is rogartiul hy the iiiiidus. 
Tho Vishnu Porana says that, tho 
orotitor iirahtmi has iiia throno iiko tho 
seed vesfeol ol a lotus" uoaf Mount. 
Kaiian, Thu Va> u Puiuiia i, i;i 
clo«crilnn^^ tho liiouihiyas iho llural 
symliol ot tfio loni^ whilf' trumpet* 
shaped Datura allnv saciotl to Shiva. 
The Hindu traditions run that this 
pyramidal snow peak ie tho sutictum 
Haneborum of Mio Divine Yf>iu, Slvn, 
uad his coDiHOit l\av.iti* 
fair daughter, livon iiio atlioislio inimls, 
not to speak of tho ideulistie ones, iiro 
imprcBSod with the idea of a spirhual 
presouco hi tho solitude of the oturnal 
flUOWB. When tbu snow oiad pci\k;i 
arc flooded with tho rays of ! 

or bcttin^j bun, ihoy h) m;, iioin.; to miiui 
tho feelings Ihal they uro none liut 
Maluulovu wrapt in otciinu inudiUilum. 
When the moonlight floods tho icy 
lieaka at night they look like ailvor 
liills. The samo idea is expressod in 
tho Dhyana of Sivn thus * 

ofco. IinmoTiHity and vastnoes, gramieur 
and wonder, of tho titanic llimala^ati 
inaimes iuspire awe and elinilnatea 
egoism at least for a time l>eing. Nature 
has built there a betwouly caihodrai iu 
whioh aroonshrinod tho Duvas' thrunc^, 
henoo man cauuot but lie roiiiiuded at 
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Uianglul) of iho Himalayas of fcho Beality 
behind Ibis baaotiiful pbonomeua wilh 
whiob lie is ever ooeupied and engrossed. 
About their soouio beauty Kalidasa 
declares in tbo Megha<daU that the 
lofty peaks of Kaitae '* fill the sky like 
lotusea”. The great poet in his Kumara- 
aambbeva addresses King Himavan as 
“earth’s eti^lyitiiW. girt above the 
oloud”. Ekai Kawaguchi rooording his 
iuipreaaions of the Himalayas writes in 
his “ Throe Years in Tibet" thus * 

" Mount Kailas itself towers so majea- 
tically above the peaks around that 1 
fancied I saw in it the imago of our 
mighty Lord Buddha oalroly addressing 
hia 6000 disciples". Hindu mythology 
idoalisM Himalayan enow-goddoss 
I'arvati os Siva’s wife. Sati, the apo- 
thecsis of purity and devotion. Hindu 
iiloa of spiritual purity also is moat 
intimatuly associated with the Hima- 
layas. The Ganges according to a 
Purauio myth is said to fall down fron- 
Brahma’s heaven upon Siva’s head at 
Kailas in seven streams to wash away 
Ilia sins of the sons of .Sagara. The 
myth of Ganga’s celestial birth, acoord- 
iug to Havel, is undoubtedly inspired 
liy the sight of the seven groat water* 
fallrt of Mount Kailas. Kalidasa thus 
sings in his Kuraarasambhava ; 

"Bright Ganga foiling with her 
heavenly waves 

Himalaya's bead with eaci-cd laves, 

Bearing the flowers the seven Greao 

Sages fling, 

To crown the forehead of the Moun- 
tain King.” 

Uinduisixi has also deified this longest 
and loftleel mountain of the world. In 
Indian mythology and poetry the 
Uitnalayas are oltematoly the saored 
shrines of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 
They are also personifioations of the 
Hindu Trinity. Tho Saivites think of 
thew BiounMlfis m 8iv» biosMlf and to 


the Vaishnavitos it is none other than 
Visbou. The Himalayan shrine is built 
by nature as tho outbudral church for 
all Hindu India. Tho Ilindn oriiftsmon 
built temples in imitation of this myH- 
tie mountain. Tho •Snivu toinplua 
roprusent a particular peak collod 
Kailas. Tho Vishnu toinplo is a Hyrnhui 
of tho mythical mountain, Mom 
which may be oonsidororl as u Kyutho- 
tic expression for tho wiiolu mass of 
the Himalayas, regarded as a my atio 
mountain counooting earth and htnivcn. 
Tho Vishnu imago like tho Siva 
imago roproBcats a porouuilicuticu oi 
the mountivtn. Sometimes the summit oi 
tbo Mount ^^oru is i\\ho re^'unloil an 
tho crown on Viahuu‘8 head iu Uio 
same way as tho snow cap of Jvaihwy 
i« regarded as Siva’s crowu. Si va n 
form is oousiJorud white lietMuiin the 
mountain is a hoow u.ouuUiin, flo ii> 
blao^noeked becJiURC a snow poak» soen 
from a distuuc^u, often with a 

band violot blue hazojuat below Uio 
snow lino. 

Kalidasa in his Kumarasarabluva 
puts thoBo iilotts ill tho iiioulh of one 
ol tho seven Uihhin who coincb I j 
lUmavan for his cnnBont for the 
iiiarriai;ii of his iia\uhtur l iiid wii.!. 
tho l>ivino liormit of Kaiiiiis: — 

Thy jjuodls as lofty as thy summits 

are, 

Sagos say truly, Yiahini is Thy nun^o, 

Ilia Spirit broatliod in thy mouaLiin 

frame. 

Within tlic cavornfi uf thy houiulicsH 

brouHt;, 

All thinga that movo, and all that 
move not. reat/’ 

Tho poet voices tho b'tirno Vlinviu 
fieutrinical in another desoiipLiou* occur- 
ing in tho sanio book, as to how the 
sacred inouutaiu evokoa in tho Hindu 
heart tbo imago of the Divine Yogi 
lost in myaiic oonteuiplatiQu. 
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He is eeftbed on e firm soot in hts 
iluMloyen bermitoge thus : 

'* 0$im Si n (oU olood resting on s hill. 

A wsvelesi lilm when ev<;ry bteese is 

stilt. 

Like s torob burning on sheltered spot. 
So still WSM be, nnmoving, brestbing 

not.* ' 

fjot U8 now SCO bow tho Himalayan 
symbol has iniluonoed Hindu roligioua 
ritual and art. In tlie Hindu world, it 
should be remembered, aesthatios is 
never dtvoreOd trom reliipaii. The 
mi^e^ion of Indian art foM its best, 
rooiarks Havel, an acoepted authority 
on the subieot, is the spit I vaalisatiou of 
daily U£o and work of tbo individual 
us well as tho nation. With Emerson 
the truo Hindu holds timt wlion Ijeauty 
is sought Cor its own sake and not for 
religion, it dogtados and domoralisos 
tho seekers. Art to tho Hindu is a 
roiigious oxetoise and a prooe&s of 
spiritual unfoldment. Tho Hindu 
philosopher like tbo Flatonio thinker 
uses the boautios of earth as a stepping 
stone by widoh ho soars upwards iu 
tho highur roalnis uf thoughts Honoe 
tho ideal of Indian art is deeply rooted 
iu religion. That is why we tind 
fruquont application of tho Himalayan 
sy mbol in Indian art and roligion. Tho 
Puranio idea is that the contiuont of 
Asia is to be oonoeived as a four petal* 
led lotus flower, tho seed vessel of 
whieh is i Brahma's holy oity or 
in the logion of Mount Kailas, tho 
centre of the world lotus. In ancient 
art of Egypt also a Ijotu8*flower was 
used as a symbol for tho remote 
mountains of Upper Egypt in which 
tho sources of the Nile lay hidden. 
The Himalayan snows wore thought of 
as the glslteriog upturned petals of tho 
flower. The plains with sub-Himatayan 
slopes formed its four groat potals 
turned down upon the stalk which 


sprang from the navel of Narayana, 
the Eternal Spirit roposiug on the bctl 
of the oosuito ocean. 

MabanirvanaTautra gives the mystic 
and metaphysical moaning of this lotus 
symbolism. Tho root, it says, is 
Brahman, the unknown and the uukiiow* 
able from which ali oieiition aiud mani- 
festation spring.- Tlio stalk is Maya, 
tho gonosis of the world phonomona. 
Tlio flower is the world itself. Tbo fruit 
is Aloksha or liberation. liavcl says 
that the lotus syml>ol like all other 
Indian symbols 1ms both subjective and 
obiective Higniiicanoo. It is routed 
deep in tho mud of a lake ov a river and 
])ushes its way gradually upwards to 
tho water until its fairtlowor biossoms, 
in the light of Ileavon. The lottu? or 
water lily is Nature s own Hynibol for 
tbo spiritual proci’'‘^a of the human mind 
wlum it wins frimdom in su|>er -cons- 
cious noss. Micro-cosmic and iiiaoro- 
oosinio evolution and involution l>eiiig 
similar, tbo Yogio works describe the 
various plexiisos of the spinal coUiiun as 
Podmas or luiaiuou8 lotuses. 

Indian craftsmun and sculptorH have 
frequently rciK>atcd and reproduced tho 
traditional philosophical ^mttorn of tlio 
world lotus in all mj^stor-pioces of 
Indian artistic achievements. This lotus 
is most magnificently carvLvl up^m tho 
pillars of Sanchi, Barhnt, Besnagar, 
z\janta. Karli a?ul l^hepliantu. Tbo 
glittering temple cut out of tho cliff at 
EHora hns boon Ymmod aftor the saored 
mountain Kailas. Tbo temple is so 
made that it resembles Kailas and 
transports tlie worshipper to tho Groat 
God’s Himalayan shrines. Tho groat 
waterfall at Eiiora suggests to the 

Indian inyetic os a fragment of the holy 
mountain tit Kailas* Tho Baruatli 
ooluTOU represents the world lotus in a 
modified form, and its symbolic oonnoo* 
tioD with *tbo lake Mauasasarovara 
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l8 dio Th« fflofcU of 

Udi flona *• 

lofty Iwpla knftwn m Sikb»« 
wbioli wW**^ ^ naiwWo tiid amjertfo 
pe«](s of (h« Hiittilay»«. One wertorn 
OB Indio® art obaervea that 
(be famow wUe eaakel of Kantahka, the 
Boddbiek I8inp*w», » awoolatod with 
this lotu* fyiaboW®®. The aaaie idea 
is embodied in Nepalese. Tibetan and 
other gehooli of Buddhist art. UnWer- 
Bsl piUart ropresentod by the oollosai 
•tetnes of Boddha. Vishnu, Siva and 
Brsboa also eapress the same symbo- 
liim. Aflooiding bo Havel the danoinfi 
inutfOB of Nataraja, Krishna, and 
convey to some extent at least the im- 
pression of Siva’# myetio Himalayan 
shrine. The Ganges is so sacred to the 
Hindus beeanse it haa flown from the 
Kailas. That is why the devout Hin- 
dus not only in South India but slso 
in distant Ceylon, Burma and other 
Hindu colonies have named the holy 
rivers of their respective provinces 


after the Ganges, perhaps to be often 
reminded of the Himalayan peak vrhero 
tbs Great God dwells. Thu holy places 
in the eonotries mentioned above bear 
appellations of tho Himalayan ThirthiiH 
for tho same purpose. 

Thus wo see the Himalayas have l>oon 
tho primal source of life and inspiration 
to all the higher aspects of Hindu 
oultUTO such as art uud lituruturo, 
religion and philosophy. And it ia 
for this reason that Indians, particular- 
ly Hindua and Buddhists, (rum a remote 
antiqnity down to tho present day, have 
held tho Himalayas in high ostoom. 
The magnetio Himalayan influoneo 
has indelibly atamircd ildolf ou ovm y 
branob of Hindu culture. So it is 
neither exaggeration to say nor super- 
stition to believe that Vodio thought 
was born and brouj'bl up iu the lap of 
tho Himalayas. Those who have neon 
with their own eyes the perpetual 
snow ranges will readily loaliso the 
truth of these utatoments. 


SO>’GS FEOM RAIDASA 
(Translftted from Original Hindi) 

By B* C. Tandan, Jf.il., LL.B> 

[iUidMa WM a man of humble birth. He belonged to tho so-called 
untouchable caste, but his wisdom and devotion enabled him to overcome 
tho obstacles of a hostile social environment. These songs of nis amply 

testify to bis greatness.] 

1 

Tremdlotts is my understanding. 0 Narahari : how shall I offer 
devotion to Thee? 

Mutual love ie possiule, vrhen Thou sees! me and I see Thee- 
seeet me, yet I see Thee not : this way I lose all perception. 

Thou dwelled mail hearts eternally: I have not learnt to see Thee. 
Thine is all virtue, all vice mine: I have not owned the favours 
bQl|Q(W 6 d tlDOll mis 

I and l%on» TWne and min^bheae result from went of under- 
■taiidihg : how ahaU 1 find redemption f 


Thou 
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BaidMd Mys : 0 ccnnpMsionftte Lord, hail to Thee, 0 Supporter 
of tha world ? 

II 

Sttoh is Devotion, listen, 0 brother. When Devotion is attained, one 
is purged of all pride. 

What avails the dancing and the singing ? What avails the pac- 
formanoeof penances? 

What avails the washing of the feet— if the Essence is not recognised P 

What avails the shaving of the head, what the performance of 
pilgrimage and fasting ? 

Master and slave, devotee and servant— these relationships avail not, 
if the 0reat Essence is not recognised. 

Says Baidasa ; Devotion to Ihee is a distant object — he who finds it 
is greatly fortnnate* 

Alwndon thy pride, and efface the seif, for thou art like an ant, and 
eateth the pickings. 


THE FIVE BHUTAS— WHAT ARE THEY ? 


By Kthitit C, Ohaudhuri, li. A., F C- S. 


[The first i>art of Mr. Chaudhuri'a artiole was published in the .\u£jU8t issue 
of the Vedanta Kaari. The article is a translation of a writing of Aoharya 
Kamendra Bundar Trivadi, a talented Bengali writer and soiontist. Tha oon- 
olusion arrived at in the artiole is that the notion of Bhutas ontortainod by 
ancient Hindu philosopbers is the result of a qualitative analysis and is thoroforo 
to bo taken as a purely oonoeptional and ideal oreation. The olomonts of tho soion- 
tist are ootoal objeots known through poroeption. The elements of tho soiontists 
and Bhutas of Hindu philosophers oanuot bo mutually identified beoauso tliuy Iiavo 
no points of similarity and are the reeuUs of different methods of enquiry.! 


L OW let us turn to the roal topio, 
aanoely — the five 'Bbotos. ‘ I 
shall take tho Bamkbya philosophy 
fi rst. In tho language of Samkbya tho 
Bb atas (or Mahabbntas seoording to 
some) are five,— namely, Kshiti, Jala, 
Tejas, Vayu and dJtasba. How, what 
is kasha ‘7 It is oertainly not tho 
' ether ‘ of physical soia.ioe i beoause 
moderu soienee does not rooognise any 
correlation between ether and sound. 
Some oonnoto themselves with the 
thought that even though tbeseientists 
laay not reeogntse the oorrelation 
to^y, stilt there will oome a time 


when they must do m), — anti then tlio 
soiontists will poroeive the truth uf the 
Utteranoes inivdo hy the Bishis. I oati- 
not console myself that way. 1 say 
that the Bishis are right, but that 
Akasba does not mean 'ether.' 'Akasfaa' 
is that of wbioh the ‘ Tanmatra * 
of ' sound ' is tho oharooteristio. If wo 
must hypothesise a physical objeot, lot 
us oonoeive of one whioh merely pro- 
duces sound but which haw no form, 
taste, smell or touch. Lot us oall it 
Akasha. ' It is doubtful whetlier suoh 
a material objeot exists or vrill ever be 
disoovored. But whatever that may 
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bfl, aO0w6Iog toSfttukhya tho dofinltlon 
of Akwha i« this; "That which 
the oheraoteriatio of sotmd but 
jKMgeiHB DO other qualitiee i« Akaeba." 
It ia durely a teobuioal term~a eoncopt 
boro of the pweeptioo of ao'and. 

No*t, lot ui take * Marat* or ‘ Vayu.' 
According to Saoakhya, Vayu ia that 
imaginary oabatanoo wliiab haa the 
qualitiee of aonad and louob but no 
other quality. Aocording to soienoo 
Vayu or air la something else. It is 
the almospboM which onvelopta the 
Oftctb. and wherein we breathe. It baa 
the power of tranemitting emind, if. is 
perceptiblo to tonoh but it has also 
Bjuoll. This last attribute prooludos it 
from being regarded as th j ‘ Vayu’ of 
Bamkhya. If you say that the smoll in 
air ie not its own, but is borrowed from 
other ohjeote, the soiontist will at once 
retort by saying that on analysis air is 
found to contain not only oxygen, 
nitrogen, etc., whose smell is not so per- 
ceptible but also A slight trace of 
lunmonift wilhvory strong smell. Smoll 
is thus inherent in air which cannot 
consequently bo idouliiied with the 
‘ Vayu ’ of Samkhya. Tiio confusion 
IwooinoB worse if ' Vayu’ tokou to 
danoto any gaseous substance. I say 
that the Vayu of Samkhya is a mere 
' ounoopt’ — it is that imaginary sub- 
stance which has the power of trans- 
mitting sound and of producing the 
Bonsation of touch. The philosopher 
has ahsolnto freedom to form his 
oonoepte and to coin bis own words to 
express them. 

Howwewmeto the third klababhuta 
' Tejas.’ According to Samkhya it has 
three qualities, namely, sound, touch 
and form. ‘Tojas’ is simply the conibi- 
natioo of these three qualities. It is 
neither fire, nor any other heat-radiat- 
ing sttbatftiMie ', — it ia neither electron, 
nor eleetrieityi nmr mugnetiem. It is 


a mere concept, an imaginary suh 
stance. 

Similarly, the fourth Mahabhuta 
according to Samkhyri is that imaginary 
substance which has the attrihulos uf 
sound, touch, loriii, and toaU). Th*' 
technical name for the combi nation of 
these four Tiiuuiatms ia .Np ur .'.i'. ., 
which is neither onr drinkim; waft-r 
nor every kind of liquid. 

The fifth Mahabhuta Ksliiti is tho 
combination of all tho Rvo Tanmatnis. 
It is neither (Mirth nor ovors’ kind of 
solid. 

Now wo luvo soon that th'j liv.i 
Bhutns aro not matorial ohjoeU. Tlniy 
are mere concepts not poroeptx Thoy 
aro tho products of tho imaginution. and 
have no objective reality. Uoth tho 
scientists and tho philosophers have to 
d«il with suoh concepts ; becuuso with- 
out their help it is iKDS.siblij no'.Muir 111 
deaorihu nor to expl.-iin the mali riu’ 
world. One may think that tho I’liysi- 
cist, who Hludies only tho objocUvo 
world, iias nothing to do vvith these 
mental concepts. But it is not ho , Iio 
cannot move a step without thone 
‘ concepts." lie is iilwttis lalkiiig of tho 
‘ perfect solid,’ ' jiorfeci Ihiid," ' (ric- 
tionless surface,' ‘ porfeoUy rigid," "in- 
oxtonsible string," etc of thintH 

whiolt aro oonspioucus by thoir ivbsuuco 
in tho mutorial world. Enijiuouting 
is based on the Solouce of .Suitios. - and 
there is no more praoiic,i.l sniiivct tliim 
Engineering. A uliglil mistake in 
planning a railway bridge will !i\ad ibo 
train into tho river with the passctigcirs 
One may. therefore, bo led to hoHovo 
that tho unginenr must deal only wit’a 
/cefj and vrith no concepts or hypothe- 
BiMS. But a! I tho terms 1 have .|vi;iti*d 
just now are taken fiom Hfcalica. In 
a text book on Btaticai I saw nn (^xatTtp!o 
like this : " Buppose tlut a weightless 
olophiuat is slidti^ down a porfeuUy, 
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smooth bill aarfaoo, eto.” The ‘ weigbt- 
lesB elopbant'. end ' perfeefely emoc^b 
hill surface' are not to be eeen in God's 
creation 4bey exist only in the 
mental oreetion of e Viawamitra of a 
soionttfit* 

Similarly, tlio tivo Bhutas of Sanikhyu 
philosophy arc not to Iw foxind in God’s 
creation "they first came into being in 
tlio mental world of Kaptia or some 
other sage. The sage said, ' Lot there bo 
— and they «t ones oatne into being. 
The sage looked at thoin, and found them 
good. They wore 'good', booauso ho 
Bucoeoded in oonstrncting the ohjootivo 
world with their aid, Tbo material 
world is simply the combination of 
form, taste, amoU. touol: , and sound* 
Thera is nothing else in it tb.an these 
five Tanmatros. Even if thoro he sotuu- 
thing oIho, that ' something' cannot ho 
the objoob of our knowledge. What 
cannot Ih) the objeot of knowledge is as 
gowl aa non-existent. The imaginary 
uuhaUuceB called Biiutas are simply the 
cociihinutions of tho Tanmatras, in 
(lifforont numhorn. Thus wo can con- 
struct tkll material objeots with tbo help 
of tho live Bhotas in difl'eront numbers 
and proportions. Thorc cun bo no 
dispute about it. 

Take for iustatioo oarth, on which 
gross grows. It has form, taste, smell, 
touch, and sound ; — certainly con- 
tains Kshiti as well as the other Bhutas. 
Take another oxomplo — say, a piece of 
diamond or ruby. It lias got u bright 
aplKMiranoo (form), and it is hard to 
touoh ; but ono cannot bod any tasto 
or smell in it. Therefore, according 
tu Samkhya it may lie said to be made 
mainly of * Tejos.' If you disoovor any 
taste or smell in it, you can assume that 
Kshiti is also ono of its oonstituents. 
Tako yet another examplo, ny, ohlorine 
gas. It oertainly eontains Vayo, but 
strong omell and yellowish 


colour we must admit that it contains 
' Kshti ' and * Tejas ' as well ; — we 
must, of course, rememl)er tlmt ' Kshiti' 
here does not mean earth or any other 
solid substnnoe, and 'Tejas' does not 
mean fire. 

Now it must ho aullioiontly clear how 
ono can fake all the objeots of liio 
physical world to bo made of the five 
* Bhutas.' This view Is tho outcome of 
philosophical analysis, not of sciontifio. 
The defect of this analysis is tlmt it is 
merely qualitative and not at all quan- 
titative. *■ * '* 

In Vedanta, ' Bluita ’ has a slightly 
different moaning. The Vodantist trios 
to bo a little inoro subtle. Tho start- 
ing point is tho same in both tho sys- 
tems. Both the schnols agree that tho 
uiutorial world is durived from tho live 
Tauaiatras ; but they ditlor with regard 
to the nuturo of tlio Bhutas. Vedanta 
speaks of two kinds of Bhutas, namely 
gross .and pure. Both tluw kinds aro 
imaginary. According to Vedanta t>uro 
‘ Akasha' is that imaginary thing wliioh 
posHCBses only tho quality of sound and 
no other qualities. ' IVlarut' is that ima- 
ginary thing which possossos tho quality 
of touch and no oilier qualities. .And so 
on. It is noo»Jlcs9 to say ttuit there is 
DO real object in this world w-hioh 
possesses only one qu.iUly. .\:l fho pur>: 
Bhutas arc more aliHfriictions. They 
only correspond to tho five ’ Tanmatras’. 
If wo oomhino the hvo pure Bhutas in 
difforout proportions, tho result ob- 
tained is a gross BlnUa'. In the 

teobniotti language of Vudanta, oaob 
gross Bhuta is made up nf four parts of 
that Bhuta (pure) and ono imrt each of 
the otlior four Bhutas (pure). * 

Pure 'Kshiti' has only tbo quality of 
•rnell In gross 'Kshiti* tbo quality of 
smell will be predominant but tho 
other qualities also will ho present in 
a small measure. Gross ‘ Jala * will have 
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tb0 ot taste m the predominaat 

obanoterittio—wibb other 4uaUtiea in a 
Bobdesd state. And so on. la other' 
voids, we obtain the five gross Bhotos 
by i Mwnb lning the five imre Bhntae in 
different proportions. This prooess is 
teobnioatly known as 'Panehikarana'. 

It should not be lost sight of that 
even the five gross Bhutas are mere 
oonoepts ; heaanse in the phyaieal world 
we do nob mest with any objeot in 
wbid) ^ fivs qnaliMes can be found in 
the exasl proporticms of 4: 1 : 1 : 1 : 1. 
Since it is impossible to make any 
quantitative analysis of the five Tan- 
matras, who can assert that a quart of 
ntilk oontains so ntueh of form, so 
muoh of taste, so muoh of smell, so 
mueh of Umeh, and so muoh of sound ? 
But roughly one oan say with regard 
to oaoh materia! objeot that though 
it oontains all the five qualities, some 
one quality pn^omioates over others. 
Tho position, therefore, is this that nil 
material objeots are raado of tho Ovo 
gross Bhutas mixed in difforont propor- 
tions. £aoh gross fihuta in its turn u 
made of five pure Bhutas. 

Tho methods followed by Samkbya 
and Vedantn in analysing the world are 
essentially tho same. One must remem- 
ber that this method is fundaraentally 
different from the method followed by 
soienoo. It is noithor dcsirahio nor 
possible to rooonoile tho two mothods. 


The 'element ' of the soientist and the 
* Bbota ’ of tho philosopher have no 
point of similarity. Thoreforo ono necil 
not feel sorry, grieved or Burpi'i8c<i 
that whereas tho modern savants have 
dlsooverod as many as SO olcuiotits and 
are discovering inoro. the uuoient phihj 
sophers could not conceive of more than 
five Bhutas on)) . 

One may ask — ‘ Wliat is tiie use after 
all of the philosopher's ubstructiun!>7 ' 
Tbs truths discovered by tho scion list 
are easily intelligible and of practical 
utility. Tho wonderful mansion of 
ohemistry built up by Lovoisior and 
his successors fills one with awe and 
respect. Its solid foundation inspires 
a sense of security. How many uuefni 
things mivn is making with tho help of 
chemistry ! He is making sweets for 
tho glutton, wine for tho drunkard ; 
and what wonderful colours ho is ex- 
tracting out of block o(»r! tar ! Ho is 
easily finding out tho olomonts in thu 
sun and the di.stant siars. Hut, what 
is tho utility of tho philosophor ri 
abstractions? What will ho do by 
ploughing tho sands ? Whom will ho 
invite to dwell in the cssties built by 
him in tho air? 

I would not attempt to answor those 
(tucstions now. If I have Imjou ah'.o to 
oluoidate tho meaning of the word 
' Bhuta,' that will ho enough sivtisfac- 
lion for mo. 




INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AND MODERN HINDUISM ^^7 

By Swami Siddhest€arana?fda 

[The following h a review of nu iiuportant publication — “ '* 

by Prof. Mahendra Nath Sircar, M. a., l*U. T>. ; pabli^hoil by Arya rublinhin- 
liouse, 63, Collogo Street, Calcutta ; paj^'s 365 ; piici^ Rs 1 or S qlilllin-s oDly 
Prof. Sircar 8 reputation an a leading thinker and interpreter of Indian thoufjhl; ha i 
kicn well estebliahod by hi« several books on Indian Philosophy and Mygticiriiir 
His present book is however of speoial importance duo to its intornaiionul nigui* 
tioaoce. Wo hope Swarni SiddheswatanaDda^a able suminary of it will make our 
readers intoroated in this oxoellont book.1 


I 

?|lnOl;OHTS of tliinkors and lives of 
saints sustain the civilisation of 
AryavarUia from a historic past. In 
shaping the face of huiimn liy her con- 
tinuity in history is an artistic neces- 
The shock of conqu<}«t and shame 
of Hubieetion unsettled the oven tenor 
of her life. A cathoUo undorstanding 
required the adjustmont of the new 
forces of culture. The full stature of 
butnnii greatness stood, onoo more in 
India, revealed. The world loarnt what 
really to seek in India, and appraise her 
true valuo in the economy of intor^ 
national life. In fibariWa and 
liainanuja and other Ori ntal pliilo- 
sophor-saittts, critical Europe sought 
now light to guide its thought and 
induonce its conclusions. Within the 
lust ooaiury centres of Oriental loam 
iug formed part of European Univer- 
idtics and the place of Indian scholars 
was property appraised and honoured, 
Kadhakrishnan and Das Gupta lectured 
in European Unlvomitiee. The preeeut 
volume under review oomes within the 
same group of interest created in 
modern Indian thought,.. have 
groat pleasure in finding Dr, Sircar 
ably eontinuing the tradition of his 
colleagues. The book comprises leoluros 
delivered by the learned professor in 
Italy and o^ber European Univeraitios 


on Indian Rhilosopfiy and Modern 
Hinduism. Tlio great aolioolar ami 
thinker Goovani Goutilo invited Dr. 
Sircar to deliver the cour^?o of lectures. 
French and (iorman llnivorsitio^ fol- 
lowed suit and as the result we have in 
those fine studies “ planned to exhibit 
the fundamental ideal in h^dian life and 
culture. *’ Wo h we roviowod Dr. Sir 
oar‘a other books in tliOHO pages as 
classical products of an ac-adeinie 
mind. In this new hook ontitlofl 
** Eastern Lights'* Dr. Bircar plays a 
new role. He adopts a more po]Hilar 
vehicle of expreBsion and interprets the 
soul of India to Modem Kurope. As 
an lunbassador of Indian culturo. Dr. 
8ircj\r has meriboriou»ly poi formed bib 
mission. As ouo roads through thn book 
one gets the improasion of a masterly 
mind grappling with vocondlto pro 
bleme, exogotioal aualyaes and Rynthe- 
tic solutions. Uu often IcavoH the 
hinterland of Siddhantio disputations 
and broatthos in the high grounds of 
experience. This given his writings a 
partioulur sotting with an appeal to tho 
acadouilo mind aa well to tlie religious 
aapimnt. Dr. Sirc.rr deals witli pro- 
blems of philosophy from ii living 
centre of iutersot — hfe. He ellioiontly 
oritioises some of tho conclusions of 
wostorn philosophers and shows how 
the same topics have boon solved wdih 
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understanding by Indian 
thioketn. Henri Hetgsou ooniee in for 
a large ebare of oritieiem. The Freneh 
savant '* interprets tbe dynamie ex* 
preeeinn of Indian life m due to her 
oootact with westorn oivil'ration. Tie 
believes that in India ** m^^stioism in 
action*' is liberated through the infln- 
once of Christianity^ and Dr. Sircar ro- 
plies, ^'Indian spirituality shows in&ntlo 
phases of life in its richness and fulh 
ness, and in them alt the chords of life 
have their fall satisfaction . Tlic over' 
emphasis has produced the erionuoua 
idea that human mind is noL alivo to 
dynamic verities/* 

The book has throe main divisions. 
The tirst Bcction deals witli the spiritual 
ideas of the Upanishads, Gita, Puranas 
and Tantros. The second section gives 
the philosophie ideas in the eUaptors on 
Iloalityt the Beautiful, and Values. 
The remainiag lectures deal with an 
ostimato of the oosmio Man, ntid the 
contribution to rnodovn Ilinduisnt hy 
four towering persona] i ties uf the XIXtb 
oontory — Rammohan, Dayatiand.*, 
Ramakrishna and Vivokananda. The 
book is concluded with a fine tfmsis on 
Sri Aurobindo's pliiloeophv of life. 

II 

(a) The Upanishads scaroh after 
Truth more fclirough life than intellect. 
Self is Truth — self oonscious and seU- 
luminous. Life has in finite urgea re« 
fleeting Truth, may not be in oouipleto> 
ness but conceived in Truth. Psychic 
forces remove the plaetioity of matter. 
Mind is matter in subtle form, Trunh 
has no dimensions. Psychic powom do 
never give redemption which only 
knowledge can. Bel£isBai*Obit-Axianda, 
the ultimate concept in the Diunishads. 
Vaishnavas do not see beyond life's 
dynamisiou Upaniahads present both 
dyoamie mpseselonas w^l as statio 
silsMe. BitgMm fella toaee the dignity 


of siloncG, Expresision in the pnncipl^j 
of aelMimitation of Iswara. Ujxauitthads 
give both the religious and matapU^ ^ical 
approach to Uealiiy — tho '* p of 

indirect aud direct of 

Truth/* Froi’.loin irupli,;,-} «: 
ftolf-irausci^udoi’oo U'yoml thtj It.mnd . 
of pace? and al r«:ifn of ” " Tl ^ 

hondrtgo conios l^ccausc of our tt!rulo5N':y 
to sock a CaUOO ” duQ i j tfie iir:;* s of 
the ** unontightoncrl tutolt'T.t '* 

They read the life's mtiona'c in 

creation and a creator. a God 

not represent the Trtith of tlie Gpiini 
ahwls. It Im a concevv.uo •: lo Inurian 
ignorsinco/* Triitli rccD;;.niH<:;3 x\o 

gradation of Reality. Mayr. wynthotiKeH 
the Supra oorJtLiic rind the* commie. 

** Cosmic is the coucentnition of trauB* 
oondonce." It is morn sut^tnlLig than 
real. Truth is croativo iiom th«i cu-i* 
mological. rodoiuptivo frorti Miolnj i- 
Cvilt and fhuiHy Hupni co ?»riio frciui 
cpiaUunologioal stand poi iii. 

The chapter on UpauishailH is con- 
cluded hy a vofevonce to Iho .VvaMthaH, 
the four stales of couiciouiincbB 
waking, dream, deep sleep and Turiya. 
** A man returning from do 'p i/ic .p 
does not return with the illusorii'.oHS 
of time, the man returning frrun 
the state (Turiya) does ho roturij” 
(p. 21 j. All phi!osDphcr>A may not ngreo 
With Dr. Sircar in grouping Tui iya as hii 
A vastha. It is cailod uii Avubt iia only 
by courtosy. The no^;;iti»>r» »•>[ tljfi 
timO'Sonse conscioxisnosH is a rrh 
oiperionoe of tlio transcondcnt il of 
Bannidhi Philosopy is u cnlic of nvury 
experionco. mystic or Owherwiso. 
experieuoo tiio absonco of tn.ioloss 
state oau bo groai>ed as an Avastha l>y 
religion. Uut t.ho report of iho ilhi- 
soriiiosB of time which that st ito claims 
to bring must prove its credentials 
by explaining the world with which 
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perionco is a fact in the uuiTcrao o{ 
ex^ierioDco. Philosophy claims to in* 
vesfcigsia the irtUk bohiitd aU export- 
onoo- Truth is Vastu Tanira. Any 
single refornnon osinoot issuo a copy- 
right of truth. 

{6} The Gita is tbo philosophy of 
tbo synthesis of thought. Its discipline 
is haraiony. it is a lK>ok of philosopl^y 
and inspiration. It avoids extreme 
Iheorios and blonds them in imrmouy. 
In Gita wo hod three main conflicts 
properly upproacbod and perfectly 
resolved ; (1) The conflict between 
nature and man. All nature is spirit 
thrown out. “ Miitter is spirit witli its 
radiance dimmed and elasticity res* 
traiueiV* (p. 21). (li) The second con- 
iliot is between nature and flnite spirit. 
Nature is made the hanciujuid of spirit. 
’* Man becomes 8U|)orman if hu can 
control regulate and put to his use the 
natural forces Uiat are working within 
him/' (3) The third conflict is between 
the iiuite soul and the Divine. The 
probioiii is answered hy ** characteris- 
ing tho soul as belonging to the Para, 
the superior nature of tho Divine** 
(p. 27). Finite souls are conscious, 
nature has no cousciousuosa. The Gita 
sfliliatea the linito soul to the Divine. 

Tho C»ita conceives the Divine des- 
cent in two ways : original descent in 
creation and tho timely dosoeiit for 
divine iniorfercnco in cosmic adjust- 
ment (p. 31). Honse of agency binds 
man to the etfccts of Karma. Gita 
iioeka to free souls froui the inii/.ca of 
desires. It explaiua tho superman, 
Mie behuviour*pattarn of tha Jivan* 
Mukta. Tbo Gita exhibits God as 
Dower, Lfove and C^onsejonsuosH. Dr. 
Hi rear emphasises tho power as^ioot of 
the Gita over the love aspect. The 
Bhagavata Purana reverses the scale 
and love reigns supreme as tho migh- 
tiest expression of power. Dharma 


deals with ethical values, (iila B>n* 
thcftiscs the dDctrincs of Karma, dunna, 
Yoga and Bluikti. T1n*oiigh all tho pro- 
COBSOH 01 Yoga “ ^pir‘it olJorH to throw 
oil tho individuciliutic Fk.ri 80 and in free 
oileriug Ihoro I'lundanooui) reception 
{p. 13). The tlisviplint; of SwiuitiaiiiHt 
helps spiritual unfolduiont. la that pro- 
ce»H thorois dedication to and dynamic 
idoutiricfiiion with the Divine. 

(c) The i^diagavata Furana ropre- 
ftontfi a fuller synthesis of knowlcdgo, 
Yoga, devotion and action. Its pliwic is 
next to tho Ui-vaniahtids und tho Gita* It 
emphasises tho concret.o Divine (p. 61), 
the api ritual dynamism over Bpiritunl 
calm (p, rif)}. Tlio expres.aion of ixnvor 
is far bolow BpiriFn r'xprcsBirjn as lovo 
(p. r>8). Tho l^nagrivata does not give a 
high piace to ;^spi rants wlio arc anxious 
to ’* tranf^ccud Inal hr> complctidy and 
pass iiito aiienoo” (iraoo redeems 

anti irnpruJ'Ses tho tinost harmor'.y Ijy 
pouring in the swL'otuLb:^* of the Divine 
(p. G3). “ Tho Bhagaviila considers 

such H[)iritua)ity as the highest divine 
exprcBsion and pcFaibiiily ' (p. G3). 

(fi) Tantras i:?nphasiso tho fundrimon- 
tal Iciidnncy flv.** Trvdh is more “ to he 
rQ!iliKi3d in life.’* They accept t!?o 
Upanisli.yl.u ductrine oi coiie^ipond- 
cnco l'ct>YCcii ;<*u» pr^cliic .uj:! cosmic 
forccB (p. GO). Tlio TantniH rJe.al with 
the spiritual science *' whieh linds out 
the path of *‘ (p. C!)). ilonoo 

they arc very practical. Their mcLiiuds 
are c^eoutialiy psycliological und not 
logical or niutap’osicil, Th.u Tiuitras 
are di^’oip!iueH. llviTulion ho^ins when 
Hhakti manifests. Will is tlm dynamisai 
of tbo Hakiilii Siva or diva Shiva, 
lawara of the Vedunta is dilVoront from 
Sakala Siva which is oi ronce u.^^ly idonti- 
lied aa tho individual will. *' Ik>foro 
one can reuli'^c Ni:>ki!<L Siva or Parama 
Siva one baa to pass through the liner 
blagoti of revelation that take place 
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vvheo (bA sorauo dynwooisin. becomes 
gfflivfl is os (p. 74). has three 

obennels of mwDifeefcetlon m ereetive, 
presorretire eaA wiihdiewel {ones. 
They ere eelied Bmhmi, Li^hmi end 
Sivani aepeobi of the Mother Bores. 
Bvolotion is e deeoent, a oownward 
movement. !nien is no qualitetive 
differenoe in the evolotes (p. 70). 
Mi^r it eaergy eheeked in its ores- 
Uve Aow. ISfae Bssn Bbeve Sedbakae 
take Vedie, Vaithneve and Shaiva 
Bhavw ; the Viru adopt Dekehina and 
Vacpa diaeiidinet : and the Divyas 
are adherents of the Sidhanta of Kanl 
(pp. 88.89). The Tantras offer unique 
diseiplines through these Bbavos and 
Acbarae to wake np the finer dynamism 
of spirit. Batisfaetion of dea.re8 ia not 
aoatbamatieed. The deeiree are eabltm- 
ated. The Tantrio eolation of the pro* 
blem of evil coold have been given e 
better scope in the seotion. The reli- 
gions aspirant oannot gain Hhanti as 
long as ecif oonfronte him and demands 
satisfactory solution. 

Ul 

(a) Ihr. Siroar opens hit ohapter on 
Besiiiy by urmghing the relative olaims 
of reason and intnition. Indian mind 
has not snbordinated the olaims of 
intuition in determining the nature of 
Beality (p. 99). Intuition is the direct 
worship of truth. Dr. Siroar quotes 
Prof. Whitehead : “ Intuition is a 

private peyohologioat habit and ievrith- 
out general evidential force.” "Intui- 
tion is a fimoMon of rare and excep- 
tional moments ” (p. 99). A long 
drawn battle is still being waged be- 
tween those who contend that reason 
is the final oonrt of appeal and those 
who stand for the vuieties of intiution. 
Pure i^loeopfay ^ves the palm to 
resson while the mystioe " claim im- 
mediMe avmniiaii ** in intuition and 
aay that in ptidloiq^y ” the evidential 


oharaoter of propositions must atop and 
point to their soif-ovidunco .'tud Holf- 
consistenoy ’’ (p. 03). Dr. Sircar says 
that the oriterions of Truth " are solf- 
snffieienoy which reason finds out, and 
self-awareness which intuition rovoals ” 
(p. 03). *■ Reason, of course, cj 111 not 

formulate judgmonta in oonfoi-uiity 
with intuition, but the fiuoat vationrd 
ooDstruotion must ultiouitoly ho in 
harmony with intuition” (p. U3). Dr. 
Siroar appears to bo divided in iiis allo- 
gianoe to philosophy and mysticism, liis 
philoaophio outlook dofinitoly tnakos him 
admire tbo claims of reason : hut tho 
doop fervour of myslioism in him makes 
tbo book very intoroiitiiig to religious 
aspirants, and dofinitoly makes him side 
with intuitive approach, llo disqualifies 
philosophy to lay bands on the contents 
of the mystic oxporionoos and says, 
" Philosophy is never oominittod to 
integrate all oxporionccs ' (p. Ul). Ilut 
in another plaoo bo uiakus ainoiuis fur 
this statoruont hy toUiiig, ” Philosophy 
builds up by observing and accepting 
the full facta of life”. Indian philo- 
sophy takes into considur&tioii, thu 
eostatio oxperionoo of Samadbi also 
(p. 95). But beneath this apparoiit 
divided loyalties, one cun dearly xeu 
the profile of the philosopher in splto 
of the luxuriant language he uses bo 
placate the mystic's position. Dr. 
Bircar'e intuition is evidently tliu 
Vedantio Reason — that whioh givea the 
final certainty to all experiences by 
resolving all forces of oontradiutiou in 
tbo oontro of Buddbi. The intuition 
of common parlanoo ahould not bo eon- 
fused with the learned professor's use 
of the term. It is loo daugoroue to 
tneaaure Truth with it. The intuition 
of oommon parlanoe is an impreesionism 
whose roots are hidden in the ' logic of 
theeub-eonsoiooa or the UDOonscious. to 
UM Dr. Bradby'e term, whose sudden 
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jets tbrotigh the layer of mind ia mia- 
tn hftw w a viaitatioM of Truth from the 
pure region of the soul. Tlio earthly 
oharaetor of buoIi iututtiooB gives vari- 
ous abapee to it, ofton one oootradiot- 
ing the other. Such intuitions must 
over be judged by ror ;on. But the 
intuition that springs from Buddhican 
Ihavo no dual obaraoter. As a witness 
of alt modoa of oonsoiouaneaa it reoioina 
constant, and as the payohio dynamism 
becomes purer, we get its truer intima- 
tions of Beatity. As Dr. Sircar's outlook 
is essentially synthetic, he reconciles 
the divergent olaims of mystioisin and 
phiiosophy hy claiming the former as a 
discipline and the latter aa a way of life. 

A mure detailed treatment of the tests 
of truth in this section would have 
hotm helpful in uiidorstandin;; the pro- 
hlemof Reality. 

Dr. Sircar’s atxidy of the Indian 
conception of the Beautiful is very well 
prcsentcjd. No studout of aesthetics can 
read it without being bettor illumined 
on the topic. Beauty belongs to tlie 
dynamic expression of Spirit. 'I’ho 
Hindu mind idealises the Boal. There 
are four theories of aesthetics— tho 
objoclivo theory of Blnvlta Tjaulluta, the 
subjootivo theory of Bha' Lanayaka, tho 
rollex theory of Sanku and tho expres- 
sionist theory of Abbinava Gupta fpp. 
Kll — 1,33). Tho whole of life is oo%*erod 
in idealising tho real. "There is beauty 
in Krishna’s Baaadanoe. There is beauty 
in Biva's dance of Death’’ (p. 1.40). 
" Nature is the creation of tlto divine 
art, and things appear ugly, hc<»Hsetho 
inner meaning and rhythm ate not 
revealed tons’’. Moral sense is different 
from artistio sense. *' Artistic appre- 


ciation is not to i)Q regulated hy the 
sense of ethical finGnos.s". But it is u 
fact that artistic responRivonces of puru 
and impure souls aro not the same 
(p. 112). Art cdueates not only 

segments of life hut illiiminos the 
whole of it Tho Divine is tho Elornitl 
Kavi. 

(e) This unction ond.s hy a disKcrla- 
tion on values. Tho Hindu mind exhi- 
bits tine approoiatiou of tlie creativo 
values of life. Tho urgo to grow is 
appropriately termoil Dhnnna. Duty 
is enlivened hy tho spirit of ilcdication. 
Vital urges require satisfootion. Tlve 
olassioalflcalo of values from Dluirma to 
Moksha through Arttia and Karma ia 
referred to, but not explicitly. Wo 
wish that this could havo been more 
claboratoly worked out But tho who’.o 
ohaptor foilowH tho classical movement 
of values. Life is a groat Yagna — 
(sacrifice). Evolution is not for solf- 
gratifioatiou but Holf-reprossion. 
Dharniii ocoupitw the first j^Iaco in tho 
8C4)ie of values. Values imeamo purest 
when man gains Ida true 
i.e., knowledge of Seif. The conception 
of valvjcs in different schools of tliought 
brings this v.aluahlo chapter to a fitting 
conclusion. 

IV 

Tlio last seotiou is a brilliant oharao- 
ter study of thooutstandini; purrtOii.ilitoa 
of modern era and their ooutrihution 
in vitalising true spiritual life in India. 
On a future ooonsion wo exjMJct to 
present tho reader with Dr. <Siroar's 
scholarly osfimato of the surging 
currents of spiritual forces that have 
made modern India once again tho 
homo of spirituality. 




SWBTASWATARA UPANISHAD 
By Swami Thyagitananda 

inow to get abaorbed in Brabxuan ia (leHocil>eil 'iu tho following Munim , 

n *w frfluwi ^ i 

pftjji gigiRij nriTi ii 

3l(Ur-»©xpre8fliy declared this q»q= 9 uproiue ««^Brubinan 

the triad gqfiirei=the firm support iB9rii=^iuiperiRhablft 
^oBod TOr*»here iBs?T«=the inner essence «#«l^:--=knowers of Brah- 
man fiffitWl— knowing 5 ftsn: = merged a«f<n — in Brahman ?PN»! ; - ilevuted 
to it roleesed from birth (n«tf;n) arc. 

This* ia expressly declared to he the supreme Brahman. In that^ h 
thetriod^. It is the firm sapport* and it is tho Imperishable. Knowinji 
the inner essonce’’^ of this, tho knowers of Brahman* become devoted to 
it, merged themselves in Brahman and are released from birth* (7) 

NoU$ : 1. Thi$(xjj ^)’, — This may refer to tho visible uiiivorst) inolusivo of 

individual souls or to the Ultimate Koality behind it eaporioitcod in ir^amadbi as tha 
Self of ourselves. In the former case, tho first lino would mean : “Tl.is universe 
is expressly deckrod (by tho Vodas) to ho tho supreme Brabiiian.’’ In the latter 
<»iise, it moans, " The Absolute (experienced in Saiiiiulbij ia wlml ia exiii'o.Shl> do- 
olaroJ (in tho Vodas) nn tho supreme Brahman," jyi. . wbou Ibo Absolute wbiob is 
beyond thought and language is brought down to the i)kno of tbought and 
language, it is doscribod as tho supremo Brahman or (»od. Sankara takes the lino 
to mean tliat tbo supruiuo Brahmau is desorilied in tho VcdiiH as alwve ti»o wojid 
of eimso and offeot. 

2. In that This refers to Brahman. Tho triad or tho world of 

difference may bo said to e-.ist in Brahman, cither in reality as tho tboistB would 
have it or by way of suiMjrimposition as tho .Adwnitins would prefer. 

3. JViad (e|)!I»l ) — This may refer to any or all of tho following ( U tbe 
TrijMiti, i.«., tha knowor, tho known and tho relation botwoen them, (2) tiino, 
apace and oansattott, (3) tho Avasthatraya or the states of dagrat, Swupnu and 
Sushupti, (4) tho Trimurfei or Brahma, Vishnu and hiva, (13) tha (■Junatruyii ur 
Satwa, Rajai) and Tamos, (0) tlio three aspoets of God, namely, Viral, llirinua- 
garbha and Sutrutina, (7) tho throe bodies. Slhula, Sukahma and IVarana, <‘<i tbo 
throe worlds, (0) tho throe Vedas, (10) tho throo kinds of actions givinf; rise fo 
Bunys, Papa and Moksha. (U) Tho Bhokta, Bhogya and I’roritri lofono*! to ia 
verse 13. Any way it refers to tho phenomenal world. 

4. Tb«>Jm $upport (jpifilBl) : — There is anotiior rending Tlui 

translation is seoording t j tha reading given in the text which is adopted by 
Sankara. The word may moan, ‘The Absolute is tbo substratum of nil nianifostod 
spposTsnooi*. or, 'It is tho one support of everything, which always saves tl'.cm 
from a fall'; or, The whole universo rests in it after Pralaya' In tho last sonso, 
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{t may be oouaidoroil to furuieh an anawor bo tho iourt-h quoutioti mUcd in 
verso !• Ib is CttUtid tho iirno euppovt according to SankikiM, bcoauao everything 
olso ia fcnwwitory. Acoording bo the second roadiog. the word means, estahiisliod 
in itself,' C/., « i W II 

6. The inner essence : — C/. Tuiluijii ^irdS^qr etc., winch 

doBoriboB tbo method of knowing the innor essence by prcgi vusing iiy sltui 
from tbo gross body through the subtlo and causal bodies. 

6. Knmern 0 / Brchman (wbR^:) ;~Thi8 rofora to these who Imvo utulor- 
stooki the sigoiiicanoe of Brahman. i.e., the VoduH. Some oven havo tljo reading 

7. Merge (^»n:) ;—lt may refer to the complete forfietfulnoss of titom- 
Holvofl and their surroundings in the onjoymont of Ibo IjHsa of Bniiiioan, or. 
completely booouiing one with It as the salt doll merges in the ocean. 

8. JTsfflOSAi /roin 6tV</t Free froiu all evils inci icntnd on 

birtii, old ago and doatli. 

The two Uuea may 1)« siumu, rised ihtis Learning from a study of tho 
Vedas that the Absolute or tiio Fundamental n m i vei y respect diiioront 

from the subjoctivo and ob]ect.ivo world of our uxporionce. the aspir.mt trios to 
oomo face to face with this Iteality by self-iinalv?iB and inlrosi fclion Onco Ijo 
gets an oxiierionco of It in dcop Sainudhi, bn liccoines emu im.s d that It is tbo 
supremo goal of human endeavour and llionctdtirwnrd riov.des hiu snlf to It to 
liio exclusion of all worldly attractions, ovon uftor coining out of hfaaiudid. 
By continuous pmctico he becomes completely idjiivions of tbo oxistonco of 
even himself and tho world, and Ijiially bocoiin.-, lo.ii in lliu iixpc; loncj of thu 
Alisolute. Tlifcu he becomes free ouoo for all from the occiui of lunnsaia 


KOTIKS AND 

A Dangerous Advice 

Tho Conferoaco oC ^ho ilouibay 
-Brestdency Dopiessed Classes, held 
at Yeola, Naeik District, on the 
Idth October macks a sensatiooal 
devolopmont in tho agitation of tho 
Depressed Classes fur equality of 
sUlus in the lliudu fold. The news- 
papers report that a resolution to 
tbo effect that tho Depressed Glasses 
should completely sever themselvAs 
from the Hindu fold and adopt any 
other religion guarimteoing them 
equal status and treatment with 
other members of the £i>Hb has been 
unanimously adopted by the Confer- 
ence attended by abont 10000 people 
OQ the advioe of Dr. Ambedkar, the 


CO.M M MNTS 

vvcdl-knowt) Inader of Liu; lJ< prcj^nod 
Classes. 

The reason for this resolve on tho 
part of this section of the commu- 
nity is S'latcd in lliu presidential 
addrcs.s delivered at the Conference. 
After Idttorly recouiitinj; the treat- 
ment uicted out by Caste Hindus to 
the Depressed Classes, the rroai- 
deut rcotacked that so far, their 
attempt to bring about a change 
of heart was futile and there- 
fore a more waste of energies 
and money. Comploto severance 
from the Hindu fold wa.s therefore 
tho way of amelioration that he had 
arrived at after deep ronection- 
"Wo shall*', he declared "cease our 
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gghfc lot «qt«ility wheco we are 
denied it^ Becanee we have the 
misfortane to oaii ourselves Hindos, 
wears treated thus. If we were 
members of another faith, none 
would dare treat us so." Dr. 
Ambedkar supported the resolution, 
and in asking the Depressed Classes 
to embrace another fiutb, left the 
oboioe to individuals, saying : 
“Choose any religion which gives 
you equali^of status and treat* 
ment." He concluded, saying, 
“We shall repair our mistake now. 
I had the misfortune of being born 
with the stigma of an untouchable. 
Hut it is not my fault* But I will 
not die a Hindu, for this is in luy 
power.” 

No true lover of Uiuduism and 
Hindu culture can help feeling 
aggrieved, not so much because some 
Hindus are going to adopt othor 
faiths as because they are being 
forced to do po by certain strange 
social practices which are in no way 
essential to Hinduism. The tragedy 
of the situation is that neither party 
recognises that there is no integral 
relation between Hinduism and un* 
toncbability. We do not know what 
the Hindu fuudamentalists of thiS 
country think of this dramatic 
development. Perhaps they may feel 
jubilant that this move on the part 
of some of these troublesome olo- 
moots will weaken the anti-nn- 
touchability movement in this 
country and thus help them to keep 
their Dharma intact* Such an atti* 
tade. no doubt, will be quite logical 
for them to adopt, but it will have 
its sure and certain nemesis from 
that much more potent factor 
known aa the logic of life. If ho.v* 
ever they participate in the feeling of 
gi^ and arorehension that the rest 
m the Htnons entertain, it is time 
for them to recognise «hat neither 
Une law of Karma nor the more 
tacenHy ooneocted biological inter* 


pretation of untouchability is going 
to satisfy any aelf-respectiui' 
member of the Duprf.sed 
whose voice we hear in iho memo- 
rable words of iJf. Amijcdkar : “ I 
had the misfortune of i'uing bom 
with the stigma of an untoudiablc. 
But it is not my fault. Hut 1 will 
not die a Hindu, for this is in my 
power." 

Wo must however point out that 
for the Depressed Classes the m sel vc s , 
this move on the part of Jir- 
Ambedkar and some educated per- 
sons like him is not going to be of 
any use. Whatever the faults of the 
caste system may )>e, one l/etiofjcial 
feature of it has been that when a 
few of the members of u caste ri.ie 
in culture and influence, the caste 
consciousness forces them to work 
for the amelioration of their whole 
community. The activitiei of 
Dr* Ambedkar and liis followers for 
the uplift of the I Cla-i-rs 

form in themselves an ilhistnuiou of 
this point. But the step they are 
now contemplating is gtiing to 
counteract this healthy inlluence. Ity 
giving up Hinduism these leaders 
are siuiultaneously withdrawing 
their leadership of the Depressed 
Classes. They will have in f uuic 
no more chance of serving their 
community. For, the vast section of 
this class who ace not educated 
enough to know anything of Dr. 
Ambedkar or participate in his feel- 
ings will doubtless remain where 
they are, and by becoming a (’hris- 
tian ora Muslim, Dr. Ambedkar 
and his followers will only lose all 
points of contact with them. Dr. 
Ambedkar will thereby be defeating 
the very cause that is so dear to his 
heart. Hence, rightly has Mahatma 
Qandhi remarked in his statement 
on the resolution in question : 

*' Lastly I am convinced that a 
change of faith by him and those 
who posted the resolution will not 
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serve the oanse which they have at 
heacti tor the millions of nnsopbisti* 
oated and illiterate Harijans will nut 
listen to him and them when they 
have disowned their ancestral faith, 
especially whoa it is remembered 
that their lives, for good or evil, arc 
intertwined with those of Caste 
ilindus. ” 

Another Depressed Class 
Leader's Challenge 
There are not however wanting 
among the Depressed Cla<t8eB, 
leaders of more mature wisdom who 
realise the fatal implications of the 
course suggested by Dr. Ambedkat 
and his followers. Kao Bahadur 
K. Srinivosan, L. 0., a well* 
known leader of the Depressed 
Classes, remarks in his statement 
that the advice of Dr. Ambedkar 
and the resolution of the Conference 
came to him as a thunderbolt* 
His statement runs : “ Conversion 
to other faiths will weaken the 
numerical strength of the Depressed 
Classes and encourage oppressors. It 
will not bo possible even in a long 
period of ten years for the whole of 
the Depressed Classes to cnihiacc 
some other religion. The best 
advice to bo given to these classes 
is to keep up their strength and fight 
for their rights and privileges from 
where they are, tceatint^ the Caste 
li Indus as untouchables. That is 
manly. Those that are not able to 
face their enemies and treat them 
as untouchables, let them emigrate 
to some other country where there 
is no untouchability. ” 

There is no doubt that the ex> 
tract given above brings into full 
prominence the danger that threa* 
tens the social interests of the 
Depressed Olasses by the hasty and 
dangerous advice given by leaders 
like Dr. Ambedkar. However indig- 
nant a leader might be, he should not 
sacrifice the best interests of his fol- 
lowers merely to satirfy bis feeling 
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of wounded 8elf*respect or his spirit 
of revenge. It is in this respect that 
Dr. AuiLcdkar and his followers are 
blundering, and Mr. Sriuivusan's 
warning is a timely corrective to 
this disastrous mauifeetatiou of self- 
respect. 

Wo must however remark that 
even in Mr. Srinivasan's statement, 
the bellicose altitude goes beyond 
the bounds of propriety. A sense of 
indignation is quite legitimate and 
understandable in u situation like 
this. But to advise the Depressed 
Cla.ssos to treat all Caste Ilindus 
as untouchables is not however 
the way of wisdom- When 
Mr. Srinivasan says so, his sense 
of self-respect seems to smother bis 
prudence and recommend a course 
of action that will be detrimental to 
the interests of the llepresscd Class- 
es themselves, f or there is a large 
section of Caste Ilindus who arc 
sincerely anxious to help the 
Depressed Classes and who spare 
neither their energy nor their purse 
in working for their uplift- To treat 
them at least as nntouchablcs will be 
against the best intereKts of the 
Depressed Classes. Moreover the 
cultural elevation of their rank and 
file can take place only by closer 
association with, and not by segre- 
gation from, the Caste Hindus. 

But what is most unsatisfactory 
in the attitude of both Dr. Ambed- 
kar and Mr. Srinivasan is their 
failure to recognise that religion 
has a much greater significance 
than the social and political prizes 
available through it. For lioth of 
them overlook the fact that besides 
being a social system, Hinduism is 
also a spiritual gospel, and that 
when one chooses either to remain 
within its fold or leave it, the first 
consideration ought to be the spiri- 
Inal values that are attached to it. 
This i>oint has been well Biressed by 
Mahatma Gandhi in bis criticism 
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of Dr. Axnbedkar's atiitttde : *' If 

pr. Ambe^at has faith in God, 1 
wonld urge him to Bdisuage his 
vrcalb and reconsider the position 
ood examine hie ancestral religion 
on its own merits and not through 
the weakness of its unfaithful foU 
lowers ’* This recognition of the 
spiritual worth of religion does not 
however mean that, as some f unda* 
mentalists often urge, they ahould 
put up with all the insults and humt- 
Uationsheaped on them in the bless- 
ed name of the Sastras. They must 
agitate and with the co-operation of 
the more liberal sections of Hindus 
try to purge their religion of these 
social poisons. This, and not 
Dr. Ambedkar’s advice to abandon 
Hinduism, is the counsel of wisdom 
for the Depressed Classes to follow. 

The Spirit of Hindu Social 
Institutions . 

In an article on the “ Caste system 
of the Hindus" appearing in the 
July number of the Hindustan 
He view. Prof. Gulshan Uai unravels 
some of the important principles 
involved in the system, lie points 
out that we can gain a real insight 
into the system by understanding 
the significance of the two words 
‘Vatua’ and ‘Jati-’ Varna, accord- 
ing to him, was not a division based 
on colour at all- It was purely uu 
occupational classification, and the 
tour well-known Varnas of Erah- 
inana, Esbatriya, Vaisya and Sndra 
indicated only the professions 
followed by the different groups. 
As distinguished from this was the 
Jati which was based solely on birth, 
and reflected the dislike oi Indians 
to mix their blood with foreign 
elements. Prof. Itai maintains that 
according to the Indian social 
system it was the Jati that was 
unohangeiMe, not the Varna. A 
Jati or ethnic group classed in one 
Varna on the basis of profession 
used however to change the Varna 


by the change of profession ; but in 
ancient India where the family or 
the community, and not the indivi- 
dual, was the Hocial unit, sncli 
changes used to be effected not by 
an individual’s passinf; from om; 
Varna to another but of the whole 
family or community rloino so. 
'Thus while the Jati of a group r»'- 
mained fixed, it rose or fell iu tho 
social scale in accordance with the 
change in the occupation of ihu 
people belonging to it. 

Prof. Kai points out that it was 
through the institutions of J.iti and 
Varna that all the Pre-.Musliin in- 
vaders of India were absorbed by the 
Hindu society- The foroignera for 
sometime after their invasion used 
to be soldiers and administrators, 
and thus occupied tbe rank or Varmi 
of Kshatriyas, although they might 
not be recognised a.s such by the 
indigenous Kshatriyas. Jait when 
they lost political power, they wore 
compelled to adopt other prnfi s- 
siona, and according to the protes- 
siona they adopted, they became 
sub-divisions of different \ aruas, 
these sub-divisions of each Varna 
having marriage relations only 
among themselves and nut with 
other sub-sects of the same Varna. 
Thus the foreigner griidimlly and 
imperceptibly got aljsorbfd in the 
indigenous social orgivi)i';.i.tiiin, but 
at the same time through tho insti- 
tution of Jati which is often identi- 
fied now-a-days with sub-sfcl the 
conservative elements safeguarded 
themselves from intermixture of 
blood with foreigner-). 

How to Hinduise India 
From tlic-^c oijurvatioua regard- 
ing Jati and Varna and the manner 
in which they helped the indige- 
nous population to absorb foreign 
invaders, Prof. Pai proceeds to con- 
sider how Hindu society can in 
future absorb Muslima and Chris- 
tians who h.ive till now nUiod 
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oalsido Hindu eoical sys^m. He 
says : “ 1^ in olden timon ouc cul- 
ture was adopted by otlier races, it 
was not adopted by individuals, but 
by faiuilies and groups of families- 
This group of families foriued an 
cndogamouB unit of its own. It 
constituted a separate Jati, which 
after a few generations formed a 
sub-section of an Aryan Varna. 
Tbe present-day method of indivi- 
dual conversion or Buddhi is there- 
fore repugnant to Hindu way of 
thought* If we failed in modern 
times to absorb foreign races, it is 
duo to two reasons. Bo long as tbe 
Muslims ruled the country, they 
held a kind of political importance 
which prevented them from sink- 
ing to the level of other peoples in 
the land. This Muslim political 
supremacy was not overthrown till 
alout 200 years back which barely 
constitutes sis or .seven generations. 
Oiiciug these two centuries India 
was overtaken by dark ages, and 
she passed through a period of civil 
wars, bloodshed and di.sturbances. 
Peace and tranquillity have been 
established only during the la.st one 
hundred years, which means hardly 
three or four generations* Wc have 
had no time during this period to 
study our social problems aud find a 
solution for them. But one thing is 
clear. Westeen method of conver- 
sion will not do. The one most 
important lesson that was learnt in 
connection with the S\iddhi move- 
ment of the Malkana Rajputs, was 
that you could not re-convert them 
unless you assured them that they 
could be taken by their caste lirada~ 
ri4s. This is a clear verdict against 
individual conversion. If wc arc to 
reabsorb those whom we have lost 
and absorb amongst us fresh foreign 
elements, which ore not very 
Qomerons, we should reject the 
Muslim and Christian missionary 
methoda, and revert to our 


onoient well-tried national methods. 
That method consisted in distri- 
buting the alien elemeuts in one 
populrtti'jii iulo our prc-e.xiotmy 
economic groups in accordance with 
the uattiral alVmity of each foreign 
ethnic unit. This task lias to ii 
very great extent been already 
accomplished. The next step would 
bo taken when tbe Hindu religiou.s 
leaders take up the work of study- 
ing foreign non-Aryan religions, unci 
then after a comparative study of 
those different faiths and methods 
of worsJiip, come to find out bow 
these diderent principles could be 
reconciled, and a synthetic whole 
created out of them. This prooe.sB 
was started b\ lueti like Kabir, 
Nauak and others, but it was stop- 
ped by thu disturbed period tliut in- 
tervened. This work sliould be 
re-Hturted. 'I he old Hindu religion 
sticking to its old (undami ntal 
principles, has from time to lime 
assumed new Hhapes. Wo have 
absorbed the ciiUure and itligion of 
the Pre-Aryan.s. We have abhurbed 
the most important principles of 
Jainism and J-iuddhiBin. We have 
probably alworlfd the cults of the 
Central .Aniun invudev;;. I am f.uro 
wo will also aij.'iorb those principles 
of Islam and Ou'istiuuitv , wliicu arc 
best suited for Indian i:undition;j. 
When we have done that, it would 
lie time to ab.sorb even culturally 
the foreign elements wc now have 
amongst us. But it will take a few 
generations more, if w'e begin the 
task in rigid earnest now. Ifow all 
this is to bo done must be left not 
to tbe bigoted I'uudita aud Miillaha 
of to-day but (o the intelligent 
students of comparative theology.’’ 

Prof. Rai'a suggestions are no 
doubt very profound and thought- 
provoking, and deserve tbe serious 
cousideratiou of all well-wishers of 
Indian culture. We how'cvec fool 
Prof. Itai overlooks one 
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Gbrirtiaas are not like the Yncbie, 
Hone and other hordes from Central 
Asia. The latter had no cnltnre of 
Ibeir own and the religions they 
professed were very primitive with 
no aniversal appeal in them. It is 
comparatively easy for a higher 
coltore like that of the Hindus to 
absorb saeh people. JBut the oase 
of Mnslims and Christians is quite 
different They} especially the 
Muslims, have a long-standing and 
historic culture of their own, and 
the religions they both profess 
have a deep spiritual appeal and are 


hnttressed by powerful organi- 
sations. Moreover they arc reli- 
giously self-conscious, jealous and 
aggressive, and are out to Hwallow 
what they call the unbelieving popu- 
lation in tbis country. Would it 
not be necessary to make radical 
changes in tbo old methods in order 
to meet the entirely now situation I' 
Wo for our part l)elievo that no 
attempt at absorption can suc- 
ceed unless the social outlook of 
the modem Hindu broadens and 
his allegiance to the essential 
principles of religion Ijccuuk's 
deeper. 
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Kaltan-Yooakka (Hindi) ; P«6- 
Usked by Uanaytr, K/tlyan, Gorakpur, 
Pajes 884. Price Be. 3. 

It is a delight to go through tbo 
special notnbor of the Hindi Monthly 
Kalysn giving an oxhaustive treat- 
meat of the various oapeots of Yoga 
The volume is exoellently planned and 
oxeeuted and is an Improvemont upon 
the prevtons year’s number in bulk 
and worth. The reader is regaled with 
a brilliant array of essays, excerpts and 
poems closely relieved by several char- 
ming oolourod plates and iustruotive 
diagrams ntuubering over 400. We 
wish an extensive circulation for this 
superb issue which is bound to leave a 
lioly impression upon an ' reverent 
mind. 

(1) A Tecc-Book op Elbmbntaby 
Kconomics. (2) A Hisxobt op India : 
Py K. S. SriJumtatt. U.A., F. B. E. S. 
Pushed by Mmr$. Y. 8. Swaminatltan, 
Madura. 

Prof. 8. K. Srikantan has done a great 
Bonrloeto the cause of education in 
South India by writing bis very neofnt 
text-book on "Elementary Eoonomia,” 
soitsd to tbo tis<^s of students io the 
lutenaediateClssB. The author explains 
in lucid tangusge the fundiunontsi oon- 
esptione on wmoh tibe eooopmio seienee 
is based and iMy presenta the theory 


nnderlying the varied ocononiio activi- 
ties of the modern world. Tho tvppon- 
diooB at the end of tho book deal with 
suoh diverse subjeeta as advertisemonls, 
economic planning, factory lidionr, tlio 
silver deboelo, population pruliioin, 
foreign trade, Inoomo-tax, oto., moat of 
which 80om to be reproductions of tho 
author's contributions to tiro various 
journals. There are a few plate.s and 
iigurera which add to tho value of tiro 
book. An index would further enhance 
tho value of the book. V. lb 

The sooondof these books is a Ifistory 
of India that will serve ns an oxct^lient 
text-book for students Hludying in tho 
upper forms of our Hecoudary Schools, 
The author bos embodierl tiic roaults of 
tho recent researches in Indian History 
and has kept in view tho topical method 
in tho prosontiition of the material. It 
is noteworthy that a ohaplur on tho 
Indian States and another on the 
growth of Indian polity and culture 
through the ages have boon includud in 
the book. The book contaiuBisovoutoen 
maps and a few iilustratious. The pub- 
lisbers eould have very well included 
a few more illustrations suoh as the 
fiatbas at Mahabaiipuram, spccimons of 
Dravidiau, Chalukyan and Indo-Aryan 
Arohitooturo and a few illustrations in 
colour. V. V 
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A Vedantic Teacher Honoured 

Swami Prabhavananda and Sister 
Lalita (Mrs. Carrie Mead Wyohoff) 
wore given a farewell address by tbo 
luoinbers and friends of the Vtxlatita 
Society of Hollywood, at the Yiveka- 
imnda Homo, i'JlG Ivar Avenue, on 
Sunday, August 13th, 1935, on the ovo 
of their departure for India. Dr, Percy 
Houston, Vice-President of the Society, 
presided and read the following address 
on behalf of the moiubora of the Booioty : 

'* The departure for India of our be- 
loved Swami Prabhavananda and of our 
beloved Bister Laiita tuarks the end of 
the Grst stage in the history of Tlie 
Yivekanauda Home. U seams uatural, 
theroforo, as wo bid them farewell, that 
wo should recall to mind the events 
which led to the touudiug of this dis- 
tant Mission, and express our earnest 
ftppreoiattoa of what tiroso two have 
aooomplishetl fur our good and for the 
(lisseuii nation of religioub truth. 

" Tt was in 1927 that Sw'aini 
I'rabhavananda, then stationed in 
Portland, Oregon, first came to l-os 
Augutos. lie came hero to lecture oii 
the Hindu religion. During bis stay 
licro .Sister Lalita. together witli some 
other devotees, asked him to form a 
cout.ro in Hollywood. Her pious wish 
was not iuiinediatoly fulfilled. When 
Swiuni Prabhavananda returned to 
I’urtlaixl, Bister Lalita followed hint 
there, and remained witii him for a 
your. Liter, in 1929, she prevailwl 
upon him to oarry out boi desire. She 
olTorod Itiin her home, whore wo are 
now gathered together, as the home of 
tbo new Mission. Her olTor was acoept- 
od, and 1946 Ivar Avenue took the name 
of our revered Swami Yivekanauda. 

" Swami Yivekanauda was to Sister 
lialita far more than a name, fat more 
oven than the author of religious writ- 
ings, for she had known him i>errionaI- 
iy. In tbo year 1900, she tieoamo a 
devotee of the Vedanta, and entertain- 
ed its groat apostle in her home. The 
record of the friendship of those two 
may be read in the book of Vivoka- 
uaoda's life entitled Stramt Viveka- 


nania.by Ills Enttcrn and irM;Brn Dn 
eiple$. To acquaiutiuicc with tlie first of 
Vedanta's spokesnioii in the Woit. slm 
has added, with tho passing ytMrs, lui 
acquaintance wif h nearly alt tbo Mw.imi! i 
who have sucooodod bim. T-i tbo 
younger among those she luw Inoniii 
tho place of a mother. 

" A year ago, not oontonl with wluit 
she had already done for the oiiise of 
Vedanta in the West, sho made a legal 
gift of her house to our Hneioty. which 
then for tho first time huoaino form, illy 
incorijoratod. 

Of Sister Lalita, what now shall 
we say as wo bid her farewell ? She. of 
herself, wo well know, would have uh 
say nothing. But wo cannot eonsout 
to such a silence. Sho has oomo to 
moan to us a great thing, and wo must 
express our thought. She has Isjonmn 
for us tho symbol of what Vod.-uita may 
do for ivcHtorti women. Uruior its 
benign iiilluonco hor life Ims iiocn u 
fitting ideal towards which other women 
may strive, and in lior cgo!«Hsn(.s 3 , hor 
humility, hor sweet simplicity, and hor 
love, slio has been a shining exuiuplo 
for all, 

" Concerning Swami Prabhav.uianda, 
likewise, wo rnuRt nnhiirdon our he.ii ts. 
Ho has been thoso many years our 
constant inspinition. Prom the dcptlis 
of tho brooding K.ist, n, other nf ndi- 
gions, he has brought ua words of 
highest truth. From liis lips wo fmve 
understood ns wo could never ii.ive 
understood from tho i>!ige,s of books 
alone. Is bim we rooagnizo the ,juru 
of immemorial tradition, tho teaiihur, 
the master, the indisponssibSo medium 
through which tho hard-wou ai'crots of 
diviuo wisdom arc transmitted from 
generation to generation. From Ids 
lips we hear tho precept ; in his pure 
life wo SCO tho precept embodied. 
Words and works in liim are one. The 
man as lie lives among us is tboroforo 
proof and illustration of the doctrine 
ho inonloafccs. Onr debt to him is 
groat— greater th an wo can over repay ; 
and because of him our debt to India is 
likewise groat, in that sho has sent 
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him to tOBit OM of her nobloab eons. 
BoMtuo of him we uo jerstend India 
better, love her more deeply. 

** inieee things it woe neoeesary for 
u« to say of onr bidoved Swami Pmbha* 

vananda. 

“ Bat now, as we dwell upon wtiat 
otir leader bos done for os, and mo&n*' 
to us, we are remindod that without 
Sister Ijalita'i devotion to Vedanta wo 
wiKht never have enjoyed his proseooo. 

us nnite them in onr words and 
Uiougbte a we eay to them from the 
bottom of onr heorte,— Godspeed 1‘* 

Br. Henston then oallod upon Sister 
Lalita to eay a fow words. In rosponso, 
she said : " This was all a groat sur- 
prise to mo. I hardly know what to 
Dtiy. It has been my blossod pririlogo 
to know Swami Vivekananda, and 
through him to have known most of 
tho Swamie who oame after him.” She 
also ffitprossod her joy in licing witu 
Swami Prabhavananda, aud her happi- 
nesa in the aesooiation of his atudouta. 
Swami Prabhavaoanda's reply was as 
follows: “Words soom i., adequate to 
iix]ire38 tho gratitude and tliankfulnosa 
for all tho love and kindnoss 1 have ro- 
onived at your hands. I eaino to 
Aiuorica a stranger h) a strango land ; 
hot novor for a raoroont did you and 
yonr people make mo fool that I was a 
Blrangor. Vou oocopted mo as a hrothor 
of your own. 1 have aUo adopted your 
country as my mother country, aud I 
havolciinit to love my adopted inoth'-r 
ns muahaslluvo rny own Mother India. 

"An Englishman wrote a verso 
which has uufortuimtuly been oft- 
quotod : "E.istis Etst,^ ond West is 
Weel, and novor the twivin shall bawt.” 
But I oesuro you from my loug export- 
anoo in the West that this is not true. 
If only we left tho veil of ignoranoe and 
prejudice, wo ahall find Iho sauio human 
heart bmting in tho hretists of all. 

" True it is, however, tliul Iho cul- 
tural life of the Bast and that of tho 
West moved along difforont lines. But 
the groateet thinkers of il>e East and of 
tlMi Weak belicfvo to-day that tho time 
bos oome when tho East aud the West 
must meet together and for the bottor- 
ment of hsmaDity, must join hands and 
animiliM the enltnro ol eaoh other. 


Wo of tho East havo to loam of mato- 
rial things from you, and you of tho 
West have to learn of the Spirit from 
m. fRiftl me^sa^e of tho Spirit i\ml of 
fibul Coxmiouisneiie^ I brought to you 
from India and I bavo jpven thi^ mes 
ftiige to you in my luimiflo wuy. 

** As you nro awnro, simio llio >1 va^u 
of clvUiaafcion, India has held on lv 3 IIim 
boiiof that God can Im roalitiod, that the 
Kingdom of Ifoavou within c>in he 
toaohed in this life. India )ius always 
felt this summons of tho fnlriito and iit 
no timo in her history has India ham 
without j^rcat soula whohu’.u actu dly 
real isod (iod . ‘ t i n , a ruatii r 

awakouing has cornu in India in tho 
piiab hundred y ws, riinco thr* advtint of 
our Great Master Uamakrishim - per 
haps greater than ilic ^leatont awaken^ 
lug India hats ovor witno»‘^od. Sri 
Baumkrishna and hia diHciiilos have 
brought n new ora in tho Inutory of 
India. Aud I havo had l:lio iilos^nniiH 
of ouo of the gimtoHt disci pi os of the 
Master — ono who to mo wan w i^lun- 
God. 1 have touched the halUwvod 
feet of one who bocumo oim with God 
It is impossible for me to rcvf’ d to you 
in HO iniJiny wonls anythin*; of my 
Muster, But 1 want you to nnderstund 
that if my words havo hoi pod lo finickou 
tho Spirit within any ouo of you, I 
take no credit for tnyeolf — hut hhjsstMl 
bo tho name of him, whoso Inunhlo 
Bcrvant I am. In conchiaion. I wwht 
stiy, I ara glad I am going to India, ljut 
1 will bo glad again to ho hack, for >ou 
havo booome very dear to my uuart. ' 
In oouolusiou, Dr. IhuiHton ail.Ud 
thoBO remarks: May 1 &.l> porMon- 

ttUy how vory nmoh the asMociation 
with the Swami has meant t*i n-.o ? 
Not only havo T prafiled by ationdiiig 
his leoturos, but 1 havo a oio->o frlo mi- 
ship with him which I Impu vrih Ijo 
periiiauout, 1 have come hi?rc 
after week to onjny which 

BW^eop Gloar awny the omolimuiduii 
which perhaps wo hivvo l)eou used to in 
our churches, and strike at thi3 root of 
truth itself, Not only has tlio Swami 
clear peroeptioDS of spiritual truth, hnl 
ho bos a hue iniiul. 1 hope Im) will 
return to us full ot advied inMpiraUoti 
(or our future bonoiU." 
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* ’ (THIBD EDITION) 

Tbe book eonMns a »«riea of lacpiriog eonTeraationB on veriooB 
retigioTU and pbilosopbieel topics daring the Swomi'e bovou wuoke' 
stay at ThooMad Island Park, Amerioa— recorded by a distingniiihud 
Ameriean tady dieeiide who bad tt; j rare privilege of sitting long at hk 
feet. A few vslnable notes lUso have been added whom the RwAmi's 
ntteraneei might appear to be ebmpt and unoooneoted. The present 
voltune it the first to give ns words spoken by him, so long hidden in 
the inthnaey of an innw oirele. 

** Tbere oannot be a bettor friend, a better gnide to all homanity 
than this. Whoever will taste the nc<rtario it is sure to know that 
death has no power over him. May every sonl seeking illominatioa, 
reet, and peace have reooorse to it lo end hie or her miseriee onoo 

—Swomi Jlamakrtshnananaa. 

With portadti of the Swamt and toa hooee at Tboinaad Island Park 
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An aspirant after virtue should, 0, descendant of Hliaiata, 
always seek the company of people who are fond oi enlighionccl 
behaviour, who have thoroughly mastered their passions, who 
accept the turns of fortune with an even mind, whose foot is truth, 
who are full of loving kindness, who though munificent in giving 
gifts arc averse to accept any from others, to whom their parents aic 
visible deity, who are hospitable, who .ire constantly peisevoiing, 
who are keen at doing a good turn to all, who are heroic hearts 
and observers of Dharma in its entirety, who, intent upon gift, never 
hold back anything, who arc fearless, steady and sweet-tempered 
and who never waver from the true path. On the other hand dis- 
honourable men should always be kept at a distance. 
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SHI RAMAKF^ISHNA THE GKl- AT MASTI'.K 
By Swami SaradanattHn 

;Tlio reader will fiiwl herein il!j 8 trationij of ecrtain laws goveming the 
state of Samadhi.J. 


The unflinching nature 0/ 
Malhuranath*s devolu'>n u*aa the 
effect of his testing the Mmter on 
Humerom occasions 

im LTHOUGH Mathurnnalh’s 
intense devotion may 
oppoai* to tis as semiething very 
unusual, nevertheless it is beyond 
all doubt that it was an outcome 
of his testing the Master 011 many 
ail occasion. He found that the 
temptations of enormous wealth, 
of charming women, of (he pros- 
ix'ct of gaining nl>sol‘!te control 
«ivor himself and his family, aiul 
of handsome gifts to his relatives 
like Hriday and others could not 
in any way divert (he Master's 
mind to worldly pre-occupations, 
a-s in the case of ordinary men. 
;\ri external show of piety eoidcl 
not liidc its true nature for a long 
time from the penetrating vision 
of the Master; but if any one t<K)k 
refuge in him with a sincere heart 
even after committing grave sins. 

I lie Master would r'^coiv'c him 
cordially, forgive him all his 
faults, and bestow on him (he 
power to conceive higher and 
idgher kl^ls and realise them in 
life. Through the miraculous 
power of the Master, even the im- 
possible would become possible 
for his devotees. 

Mathurcfnalh desires to attnin 
ecstasy 

laving in the Master’s com- 
pany and finding him enjoying in- 
finite bliss in the state of .‘^ma- 
dhi, Mathuranath, worldly-minded 


though he was. once felt the 
de.sire to have a .similar experienee 
for a Avhile just to see what it was 
like. Mathuratiath w'ais now firm- 
ly convinced (hat the Mastei was 
capable of conferring all kinds of 
spiritual rxpcricucc un .any oiic l>y 
his sheer will. For he thought, 
“Shiva or Kali the Mother of the 
Fnivcr’sc, Krislum or Il.cma by 
whatever name wr- may call the 
Highest Beiiig, i.< not the Master 
himself identical with It ? Wluat 
wonder is (here Ihen if he eaii 
show .some of tiios.e n.spects of his 
to his devotee?” r'ertninlv, it 
was not a loader of small iiiiport- 
iiiiee. Whoever came into elo.se 
contact witii t he Mn sier woiiM 
invariublv develop this attitude 
day by day. All such ijeople were 
led to belu-ve that even the im- 
possible could Im' made po.s.sil>le 
iiy lii.s will, that he vva.s capable of 
making .any one <?xpericnee all the 
truths of tlie s|nritual world .at bis 
will. When it is diflicult to make 
even .n single soul feel like tfiis 
through one’s sj hi it uni powers and 
purify of eliarncier. what In speak 
of carrying sne.h convict ion to 
niimerou.s .souls ! it is ixrasi- 
ble only for the Avalara.s <livine 
incarnations. .Among the import- 
.ant juoofs of .Avntarhood, this one 
is not the least important. .And 
it was becan.s«' the prophets fore- 
saw that in this world of lu^s, fraud 
and crook<*diiecss much of deceit 
ami false simulation will take 
place in their name that they pro- 
claimerl l>efore all. " .After iny 
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pa58u>g away many hypocrit«a 
will come to you. saying. ‘ I am the 
prophet, the Saviour unrl the 
Refuge of weak soiil.'i.' Beware ! 

I)o not Ijc deceived by their pre- 
tensions.’’* 

Matkivratmth!» aoUcitatwHs to 
the Master 

Mo sooner did this thought 
occur to Mathuraiiata than he 
approached the Master with the 
solicitation that he might gain 
some spiritual experience through 
his favour. “ Well, Father. ” he en- 
treatetl, " you must see that 1 get 
into an ecstasy.” Wc cun fairly 
guesa the Master's reply. As usual 
with him ou similar occasions, he 
said. “ Everytliing will come in 2 .s 
prui>er time. Can wo I'xiu'rt to 
see a full-grown tree and enjoy its 
fruits, simult.aneously wdth the 
sowing of the see<l ?, Moreover, 
you are all right now. experiencing 
lx*th worldly joys and spiritusU 
bliss. If these ecstasies come, 
your mind will lose all contaet 
with this world. Who will then 
lake rare of pnii>erli<*a ? They will 
l)c usurped by any and every 
cheat. What will you ‘io thei^ ? 

The Master tries to ctuDujc tiis 
mind with the iUustrnlion of 
Uddhava, the yreat dcixi lee. 
of Ood, and the 'milk- 
maids of lirindavan 
But, who would listen to tlic.'m 
warnings ? Mathuranath persisted 
in his imporitmities — the Father 
must make him enter into an 
ccBta^. Wken the Master found 
that all his aliments were in 
vain, he went one step further at«d 
said, " Devotees tfo not like 
^'iMon 8 . They want only the diiecl 
service of the Lord. Tl^yiwons 

•Vide Msllh^w. XXIV. If. 23. 24. 23. 26- 


make one ('iinsciuu.‘i of tlod's 
glories and thereby goiioraie .nwe, 
thus throwing the attitude of tovo 
into the background. When tl\e 
Lord Krishna went away to 
Alathurn, the milk- maids of 
Briudavan iM'camo overwhelmed 
with grief on account of their 
separation fr(»m the Beloveil. 
Knowing their pitiable rondition. 
the Lord sent l’<l<!liava to consoh 
them. Now, rddhavn was a 
Jnani (with the intellectual l<eiit 
of mind). Hence he could inn 
understand the attitude ot the 
jwople of Brindavaii — the atfitinle 
of loving service to the Lord, ile 
would look upon the pnre flevntinn 
of the milk-maids as .something 
physical and therefore ot a low 
order. Tlierefore he wa- sjit cially 
selectcil with this objeet also in 
view that lie would rcceiM' further 
enligliteninenf from tliese simple 
people of Brindavun. Atter his 
arrival there he began to argue 
with the milk-maids, saving. 

' Why arc you all weeping and 
w'uiliug while repeating liie name 
of the Lord Krishna? You know 
He is the Lor*'! of all and present 
everywhere. It is imt pn!.v.i!) 1 c 
that lie i« in Mathura alone and 
not in Briudavan. Therefnri' sOi]) 
your sigh.s and groans, and elo.sing 
the eyes look into your lu-arts jnsi 
for a %vliile. Vou will find the 
rxii’fl ever re.siding there with His 
Ijeauliful complexion like that ot 
the clouds, hohling the tlnlc be- 
tween Hi.s lips and wearing the 
garluiul of forest flow'ers.' To this 
the milk-maids replied. ‘ hat is 
this, O Uddliavu, tiint you an* say- 
ing in spite of your being an illu- 
mined soul uiid a friend ot Lord 
Krislina ? Have we, attained Him 
through meditation, discrimhi.T - 
tion, or a-sceticism like the sages 
and the hernvius ? We wIh> have 
fed Him and decorated Ili§j.>ersou 
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witii our own hands, arc wo to do 
the «uno now in lueditatiou only ? 
How is it possible for us ? For had 
our mind been in our possession 
we might have engaged it in medi- 
tation and prayer. But long ago 
it has been dedicated to the lotus- 
feet of the liOrd. Have we got 
anything at aU to ^11 our own 
with which wc may identify our- 
selves and then say our prayers ? ' 
Uddhava became stunned with 
surprise. It was then only that he 
understood of what quality and 
depth the devotion of these milk- 
maids had been, and he returned 
to Mathura after rec(^ni 2 iiig them 
as his spiritual teachers and show- 
ing them proper respect as such. 
Now do you not from this inci- 
dent that a geuume lover of Ciod 
lines not want visions ? He hiKk 
delight only in the Lord's service. 
.Moreover they <lo not waiit visions 
and other experiences, as they dis- 
(urb their attitude of pure love.” 
Foiling to .satisfy Mathurnnath 
even by these words, the .Masler 
said at last, ‘‘ Well, w'hat do 1 
know ? I shall inform the Mother, 
l/ct Her do whatever She pleases.” 

Malhuratmtk attains Samadhi 

and again prays to be relieved 
of it 

Just a few days after (his, 
Mathuraimth entered into a state 
of ecstasy. The Master usetl Ui 
ri'count the incident thus : “ He 
.lent for me. Going there 1 found 
him quite a changed man. The eyes 
were red and shedding tears pro- 
fusely while he was talking of 
thinj^ relating to God, and there 
was repeated tremor in the chest . 
The moment he saw me, he clasped 
both my feet and said, * Father, I 
confess my mistake. This state is 
going on since Uuree dors. 1 can- 
not attend to the estate affairs 
even if 1 try my best. Everything 


is being misinanageiJ. 'lake Iwu-k 
your ccstaHv, please ; 1 don’t want, 
it.' ‘ Why ! ’ said I, ' Did vou not 
hanker after it ? ' ‘(.’ertainly. I 
did/ replied he. ‘and tltere is joy 
in it, loo. Rut what of that ? The 
whole estate is goittg to ruins on 
account of it. Well, Father, your 
ecstasy l>efit.s you alone. We have 
no need of it. Do take it i)ack, 
please.’ 'Did I not tell you this 
very thitig beforehand ? ’ I re- 
niarkcfl laughingly, whereupon he 
said, ‘ True, Father, you did. Rut 
how could 1 know then that it will 
possess me like a ghost and I shall 
have to obey its whiin.s for all (lie 
twenty-fotir hours in the day, 
being unable to do anything inde- 
pendently even if 1 try ! ’ 'i’hen 
1 passed my hand over his eliest 
to bring him baek to the normal 
.stale.” 

The ecstahe. sfntis eannnl InsI 

long in an aspirant irha is not 
u man of rciiuncinlion 

Indeed, one dues aid acliievi' 
everything by merely entering into 
an ee.stasy. Few are the |H-ople 
who are conqx'tent to .stand its 
exacting demand.H. For if is itn- 
po&sible to be established in that 
state so long as there per.«ist.s the 
least trace of desire eMiling its 
do\ymvarti pull. Tliut is why the 
scriptures have enjoinoii rut the 
travellers along the path of 
.spirituality that they must rid 
themselves of all desires from (In* 
veiw Ijeginning. They have .-^aid, 

‘ Ry reinuieiation 

some attained immortality.” One 
who has attained Samadhi through 
a momentary .surge of ejuotiou 
while myriad.s of desirra for u'ealth, 
honour and so forth, are still 
teeming in one's mind, can never 
retain it for a considerable length 
of time. Rightly has Sankara, Uie 
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great teadier, remarked in the 
Vivckachudamant : 

^igi|a?n5t « 

vnnnnii (Stwj Pd^r- 

«irk ketei ii 


;.h5 

— ‘‘ThcMte who procewl to cross 
the ocean of Uie W(H‘M witliuui 
acquiring beforclmiul (he means 
of genuine renunciatiou are held 
back by the neck by the alligaiurs 
of desire, uixl perforce dnovned in 
the bottomless waters.” 
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HINDUISM NOT TO HL.\MF. 

{Does Hinduism recognise the inequality of men ? the question has been 
bronihi into prominence In some prcscnt*day religioas controversies. Tlie 
following is a discussion of this ])oint. 


A Pandoodcal Position 

f HE Indian Press has of late 
been flootlod with stato- 
inonts of leatling Indians regarding 
the threat held out by Dr. Ambecl- 
kar that I»o and his followers of 
(he DeprcsBMKl Olasses nave decided 
to give up Hinduism and embrace 
some other religion which will give 
them equality of status. Thanks 
U) the much condemne<l Com- 
munal Award and the consequent 
recognition «)f the value of religion 
in gaining political po%ver in the 
country. Dr. Amlrcdkar is natur- 
ally receiving the attentmii o.' a 
jostling crowd of political suitors 
nil disgitisc<l in redigious eastumes. 
The learlers of the Hindus who will 
\)e the main losers if the proposetl 
scce.ssion take.s place have aLw 
arldressed themselves to Dr, 
Ainbedkar. pointing out to him 
that change of faith will have no 
niii'aculouH effect of raising the 
social and ectntomic status of the 
Depressed Classes and that its 
|)oUtical coiiseqtiences on their 
community will be quite disastr- 
ous. It has also been pointed i»u( 
to him that he is misguiding peo- 
ple when he asks them to change 
rehfum out of purely secuuur 
eeimdMidioiis. and that if he 
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abandons Hinduism, he ought to 
do so after ctmsidering its merits 
and demerits as a religion. 

If is generally sup])osed that the 
l.)oclor has left (his point entirely 
out of consideration, and his deei- 
-sion i.s atiribnteil entirely to a fit 
of anger and wounded self-respect. 
This, however, is unfair to the 
Doctor ; for in one of his state- 
ments he has .slati'd the rca.'^oii for 
his di!iisjitisf.action with Hinduism 
as a religion. He .says refoMing to 
Hindni.sm : “ Inequality is the 

verj' hasi.s of it, and its otlncs are 
such that the Depressed Classes 
can never ue(|uire their full inan- 
hoofj . . I agree with Mr. (Inndhi 
that religion hs neeessiuy, but I do 
not agree that man imi.st havi* lus 
aiiee.strul religioii if lie finds (hat. 
religion repugnant to his noiion 
of the .sort of religion he ne<ds as 
a standard for the regulation of 
his own conduct and a.s a source <tf 
inspiration for his aiivaneement 
and wcll-ljeing." Here (he Doctor 
has clearly given his estimate of 
Hinduism as a religion and it. is 
fur the Hindus to say \v Inn her (his 
estimate is correct or imi. A.s far 
a.s wo have seen, only two critics 
of Dr. Ambedkar’s tiecision have 
made references (o this nspeet of 
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hi* statement. One of those is 
1‘andit MaJaviya who in a way 
contradicts Ute Doctor’s statement 
in the following wortls : "There is 
no rcligioit the followers of which 
tlo not sometimes fight with each 
other. There are quarreb among 
brothers and brothers, one depriv- 
ing the other of hb just rights and 
Itussessions. The sin of such 
tjnarreb. such wrong and such in- 
justices done by one brother or 
fellow man to another must not 
be laid at the door of religion, 
'rhere i.s no religion in the world 
which preaches equality of man in 
lii.s relation to God. as clearly as 
the Hindu religion does. If we, 
followers of our religion, fail to act 
up to its high and humane teach- 
ings, it is we who are to blame and 
not our religion. The noble teach- 
ings of our religion arc as much the 
inheritance of the Depressed 
(lassw's jw of the rest of Hindus.” 
riic other person we refer to is 
one Sridhara Sastri. deserilied a.*! a 
ti'preseutative of priests, who. a.s 
is generally the case with persons 
of his order, declareil unhesitating- 
ly at a debate in Nasik that 
Hinduism recognised inequalities 
uiul therefore there couhl be no 
iiuestion of equal treatment, even 
though it might mean that 
Depressed Cla.ssos were leaving 
lliiuluism. 

The Sodal and Spiritual Contents 
of Religiotiii 

It is strange that a critic and 
!i defender of Hinduism like Dr. 
-Vinbedkar and the representative 
of the priests respectively should 
concur on this point, hikI differ 
from the view of an enlightenec* 
Hindu like Pandit Malaviya. Thb 
jj» itself is an indication that theix; 
is much confuaioti of thought 
alwut thb matter K.jong the 
friendi aa well as the foes of 


Hinduism, and a consideration of 
it it» some df’tail in these 
will not, we suppose, he therefore 
superfluous. 

It b more or lesv a eoinuii.'n fe.i- 
ture of all religious that they sliow 
a tendency to disregarrl tlie 
natural disiinclion Ihiwm-h their 
spiritual content and tlu-ir Si.cbl 
f«»rms. Every u ligion an dnule 
declares it.s primary functitm to 
consist in guiding man to hb 
spiritual iU‘stiny, hm rooted as 
these religioiKs are in |)artieular 
social enviromnenis. their leiieh- 
ings are often intuml t«) eoinpro- 
mise with .social elements th.at are 
sometime.s twen at variaitei* with 
their spiritual content. Even in 
comparatively simple religions like 
('hrbtianity and Islam tins hn.s 
taken place. In the day.s of 
slavery, for example. Christian 
nations sought justification for 
that doelriuf in the curious iitea 
that slaves have m> si>ids. The reli- 
gioti.s leaehiiigs have also la'eii iiti- 
liseil to enlist the popular sanction 
in favour «tf wans, of autocratic 
Slates and of the hierarchy of the 
<;’hurch. In Islam too the great, 
teaching that .Muslims are 
brothel's ha.s often been utilised by 
si'ctarians and inti'resteil propa- 
gandists to leacli halrenl of other 
religionists in the minds of peo- 
ple. and the dmdnne of w.ar in 
flefence of religiiin hn.s been the 
fruitful source of invasions, 
plunder, massacres and forcible 
conversions in the hands of greedy 
kings anti unscrupulous religious 
leaden*. In the enst^ t>f a religion 
like Hindubin whose history i.s to 
be measured iu millennium.^ and 
whose origin b not to be tractid to 
any single foimdor. this liability 
for concision Iw'tweea the social 
forms and spiritual content of reli- 
gion is all the more great. Per- 
hftfvs in no religion b there such 
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divergence of opinion between the 
fundaraenialiete and the liberals 
regarding the essentials and non- 
essentials of rclinon as in the <»ise 
of Hinduism — the former main- 
taining that all the existing social 
fonm and ob^wances constitute 
the central core of Sana tana 
Dharma and the latter that the 
real Sanatana Dharma is not a 
bundle of social laws and popular 
eustoim but a body of principles 
ffovCTning the relation between 
God. man and the universe, and 
sola of moral disciplines and 
spiritual praetiees capable of 
bringing out the divine potentiali- 
ties of man. 

Does Hinduism Recognise thj 
Inequality of Men 

Now it is this fuiKlamcniat dilVer- 
n»«cc in outlook, this sUegianee t<» 
the crystalliseti social practices 
on the one hand and the central 
apiriiual content on the other, that 
is responsible for such divergent 
ii]iinioii8 on the question of equal- 
ity in Hinduism. The priest and 
Dr. Ainbedkar both agree that 
Hinduism recognises inequality. 
IxHjause for Ixith of them caste 
system forms the very essimee of 
Uimluisin, and in caste (hey s«‘ a 
frank recognition of the social 
superiority and inferionty of men. 
rtduiinating in the practice of un- 
imichability of which Dr. Aml.>ed- 
kar’s caste men are the victims. 
It is no doubt true that society 
(•yerywhere has its gradations of 
Itigh and low, rich and poor, noble 
I nan and common man, and the 
<iifferen(® in the natural capacities 
of individuals too is not a special 
feature of men in India. But 
while in other countries these in- 
equaiiti^ of Kfe are not justified 
on rriigious grounds a';d are even 
®''^*wked imder the influence of 
poiitioal themies, here in India 


religious speculation has ajjplierl 
itself to a systematisation of these 
inequalities in some forms hikI 
thereby given them a religious 
garb. Rightly or wrongly it is this 
alliance l>etwe(‘n religion .'ind 
social incqualitie.s .a.s einhodietl in 
the caste sysiem which .«ome of 
the fricndK as well as the foes of 
Hinduism hav(; in mind when thoy 
characterise it as a religion based 
on inequalities. 

The modern mind would n( onet' 
flare up witli indign.ation when it 
is plahdy stated about a religion 
that it does not recogiii.se all men 
to lx* equal. Nurtured iti (he lOth 
century notions «.if democracy, witli 
its slogans of liberty, frnierniiy 
and equality, it revolts instinctive- 
ly against the as.«ertion that rni“n 
.are after all une<jual. But morlerii 
thought is coming to recognisf* 
that by merely overlooking the real 
fact of inequality the interests 
of the weaker section have only 
suffered, and the States all over 
the world .are to-day following a 
|K)liey of giving special i i<ui 

to tht‘ weak in place of allowii.g 
unrestrictcfl competition basod on 
(he false demoeratie. assuniption 
that all men are equal. The recog- 
nition of inequality i.s not there- 
fore in itself a sin ; the .hjii or 
virtue consists in the use made of 
this recognition. If (ho l•('cogni- 
tion of ine<juality means in prac- 
tice a justification of the tyrnnuy 
and exploitation of the weak bv 
the strong, tlieii it Ix'comes an un- 
mitigated evil ; if it is lecognistHl 
only to afford facilities of growth 
to the weak, (hen it becomes a 
blessing. 

Wc agi’ee with Dr. /Vmbedkw 
and the representative of the 
priests that Hinduism recognises 
the inequality of men; but we 
hasten to add that this reoogni- 
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tion is «f the latter type, and imt 
of the former kind. 

The €!otifiict oC Tendencies 
We are sure that the critics of 
Uinduism will raise a volley oi 
protests against this assertion of 
ours. I>r. .Ambedkar and com- 
pany who may be counted among 
such critics will doubtless iiidig- 
naiilly point to the various fea- 
ture® of caste system and the bar- 
barous doctrine of untouchability 
as positive proof of the fact that 
the theory' of human ineejuaUty has 
been utilised in this country only 
to perpetuate the dominance of 
the strong over the weak under the 
garb of jrebgious sanctions. 0u>' 
reply to such criticisms is that 
these are perversions analc^ous t«> 
the religious justification of slavery 
among Christian and aggressive 
wars among Muslim communities. 

which we have made reference 
iHifore. The instinct of self-pre- 
servation impels men in power to 
adopt measures for the defence of 
Ihcir social, {lolitical and economic 
interests, and in a social environ- 
ment where religion enjoys great 
prestige in the minds of peopL. 
they naturally utilifse its teachings 
for the furtherance of tlieii* own 
class interests. Just as Dr. Ambetl- 
kar is criUcisiug Hinduism to-day 
for its partiality fur the strong, 
religion in every form has for this 
reason been severely indictcrl by 
Communist thinkers as a device 
of the haves to exploit the have- 
nots. No man who is Miicerely 
religious and has also made a coin- 
fiarativ^ study of reUgious will 
ui^tain that lhei‘e is no truth vi 
tlm charge ; but he will also maiii- 
taiiu as we have done in defence 
of Hinduism, that this is a form of 
pervo'sion, and to rejxt on this 
account even the spiritual ctmient 
of rel^iou uHQQl ]be liiic thmwing 
the bahy with bath. 


There are two leiideneu's in life 
described in Hindu relighius litera 
ture as Daivic; (divine) and .Vsurii! 
(diabolical)-- tile firtil tending 
more and more towards the ex- 
pression of man’s spiritunl nntuK* 
and the otlier towards siippressini; 
it by various manifestation.' of 
selfishness, 'rnjo religion is always 
an off-spring of the former, and 
wherever it is seen to be perveried 
from its true objective, this will 
be awn to have taken place under 
(he ildluenco of .\suric icinloncie' 
— the selfish. oppn*.ssivi‘ ainj grub- 
bing nature of animal humanity. 
In Hindu .socio-religious institu- 
tions also lhe.se two leiulencic.s 
have been at work. 1'he itustitu- 
tioiiR of caste and untouehabilily 
which have laid Hinduism open to 
the eharge of itisisliii}.' on iiuapjnl- 
ity among men are tliein.'selveh 
c.vampl(‘.s in illustration of this 
point. Wliat is at presi-nt known 
as caste Is only a ery.stalli.salion 
on hereditary bii.sis of the tfiiginal 
ideal i»f the four \’arna.s or cul 
lunil divisions based on the 
siHTial aptitudes uml tendencies of 
men. The Brahmann i.s the man 
of thought and eonleniplulion. tlie 
Kshatriya is one endowed niib 
qualities of leatlership. the Vaisy.i 
is an enteriuising busiiu'ss nuui 
and the Sudra is the man whi> 
is only fit for subonlinate posi- 
tions under others beetviise of his 
deficiency in enterprise and intel- 
lectual powers. 'I'here is no en- 
forced superiority or inferiority in- 
volved in this i-xeept what lh<- 
natural gifts of individuals exact 
recognitimi from their ftdlow men. 
This itleal has, however, Im'cu per- 
verted into the institution of 
caate or Jati which is con-stituted 
of innumerable hereditary groups, 
gome of (hem claiming fancied 
superiority over others ami enforc- 
ing preferential treatment from 
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ihose wht» arc weaker than tlicm- 
‘■eh'fS. Accordijig to ihc <l<jctriHc 
(if Varna ‘tuperiority tir inferioiily 
is entirely a matter «»f nihiirc and 
itol of hirili. anil the siipcri(<r man 
is he who ahandomi inK'rcsl in 
seiislK'ils life due !<► his preferciun' 
for intellectual and spiritual pur- 
hiiits. He leaves the gtaxl thitigs 
of life for the enjoyment of hia 
cidttiral inferiors and ijiiit.self leads 
n fur more al>stemuHi.s life than 
the others. In caste, Intwcvcr. the 
posiliott is reversed, and superk*!- 
ity bccmne.s a tinitter of open claim 
(HI the part of hereditary cliques 
because of the spt'cial material 
advantages it entitles them to. 
\'arna i.s a natural aristocracy of 
virtue and piety whih‘ eaale is au 
aristocracy of hirtit and privilcgt'.". 
I'he one is a .social manifestation 
of the genuine religiotis spirit and 
is tliercfort' horn of the Dai vie 
teiideticy in man. The other, 
clearly an oft-spring of .\.suric 
tendency, h anything i>ut religi- 
nn.s, and the responsihility for it 
slmnld never lx* laid at the door <u 
Hindu religion. 

Now coming to untoucliability, 
it originated hi the great disparity 
in cultural endowment helww'n 
the main stream of .soeicD' nml tlie 
groups of uneiviliseil jteople with 
whom it came into contact. 
Immediate absorptiott was itni>os- 
sible. i^egregatkm wa.s adopto;! a.s 
a temporary measure and as an 
indication that the,se people requir- 
‘■'1 spe<tial attention so that they 
•night be culturally prcparisl for 
tiltimate absorption into the rest 
I'l society. As long a.s fnilitm cul- 
ture was in a vigorous and healthy 
S'aie, this work was Itcing accom- 
plished little by little, and several 

• lilies tlmt were original^' bt»yond 

• he p;do of civilised society have 

. fttlturaJly elcvate^l and 
Hinduised in the true sense of the 
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term. Hut the smm' pr,,c( sv ,, 1 ' 
fjocinl crvstalli.xTioii. <if tin* form 
.suppressing (he spun, look place 
lure- also ;is j,, ||,(. 
in.stiditini, of \ i .i:,!. 'I'le eit-'..- 

dians of cull ui(‘ foivo! shat c. i 
pt‘(*ple have !)(•>•(, .'-.s oni 

castes only to emible otcicjv to 
bestow ^p(’l.■iaI mit'iuion tor ilieir 
elevation, just as the (iovcrninent 
to-da\' have classified (('iinin 
gronp.s oi j>co|»le .as l.)(*pri‘.s.s(‘(| 

( iasscs only (o nnue oin prrfeien- 
lial treat incr.! to ihiun wiiicb lln v 
will not get when mrreivl ni llie 
rest of society. Th(^ -in, nil voim' of 
true religion came to be subrnergcil 
in the clamoroii.s roar of the Asuric 
tendency in men. 'I'liosc who 
ought to have worked lor the cnl- 
inial elevation ot ibe oinca.-ies 
joined haitds with votcii iuuncsts 
for wboin it was ecoieiinieatly 
atlvantugeoii.s to keep these people 
in a scmi-slavkh (nmdition. (Jut 
of this unholy allianee hciwn en the 
priest and tiie capitalist was born 
(he inon.etrons 'locM-iur- of uniciieb ■ 
ability foundtsl on the failaeions 
tuid un-Hindu a.ssumptioms that 
moral dcgradaiion of a specially 
heinous kind is liennliiarily tran.— 
mitteri among the outca.sic.s, that 
this essential smlulncss cannot 1 h‘ 
l^.•dt•omcd as long as the body lasts, 
that no educainmal ciiort can im- 
prove tltese peo{)l«‘. junl that the 
only thing that men of cult tire cun 
do is to keep stxiulou-sly aloof from 
all social C(jntaci with tlu'in, of 
course with the ex-tejnion of whai 
is required for tlte purpos(- of ('x- 
ploiting their labour. Tin' iniesr 
sancliotied whni the m >med man 
wanieti. aiul he got iu return the 
latter'!^ liberal palrmia.ge, profec- 
tion, and unhesitating i (■‘cognition 
of holiness. 

TIte Voice of God 
Bui both the iMirties eoneerned 
forgot (b:;! liny were sinning 
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agflin»t God, and that their theo- 
ries were in direct contravention of 
rhe revelation of God to tlie Hindu, 
race. For in the Gita the Bhaga- 
wan has declared : *‘I am the same' 
in all beinM, there is none hateful 
Id me nor d^. But those'who wor- 
ship me with devotion — they aie 
ill me and 1 too am in them. Even 
if the most sinful man wondiips 
me and wordiips no other, he must 
he regmtled as righteous, for he 
has decided aright. He soon be- 
comes righteous and obtains last- 
ing peace. Proclaim it boldly, O 
Arjuna, that my devotee never 
perishes. For those who take re- 
fuge in me, O Arjuna, though they 
arc of the womb of sin— women, 
\'aisyas and Sudras — even they 
attain to the highest state.” If 
this is of the essence of Hinduism, 
the assumptions behind the <loo- 
irine of untouchability fall to the 
ground. In the light of those ideas 
there i.s tio degraded condition that 
cannot be remedied by proper edu- 
cational efforts. As we have con- 
tended, the grouping of the cul- 
turally backward people into a 
different class becomes significant 
only in so far as it facilHntes 8|>e- 
cial attention being bestowed on 
them for their uplift. To- 
day the Hindu coitsciciicc has 
come to recognise this, and the 
luodern anti-untouchability move- 
ment is the result of it. For, the 
removal of the very necessity for 
segregation, and not the ^-rpclu- 
ation of it, is only justification. 
‘Ml the part of religion for n'cog- 
nising certain groups of people as 
culturally backwara. 

An niegithnate Use of the 
Kirma Doctrine 

It will be inhHresting to investi- 
gjile how, in spite of the highly 
altruistic {urmoiiiliBs of Hindu reh- 
gmu, there hnve come into vogue 


the peculiar un-Hindu assump- 
tions underlying the present-day 
pnmtioe of untouchability, to 
which reference has already been 
made. ITte mischief is to he trac- 
ed to a inisRpplicai ion of tlu’ 
doctrine of Karma. There is the 
coimnon Hindu belief that the 
birth of a man and the course of 
bb life’s events are itifluenced by 
hb actions in previous lives. On 
the strengti) of this belief the 
hereditary principle has been ap- 
plied to the conception of caste, 
and men arc supposeil to lx‘ Imni 
in particular castes, high or low, 
according to the nature of the 
Karinas that determine llieir birth. 
Hence birth in any caste has been 
looked upon as an index of one's 
spiritual stature. The group of 
castes described as untouchable is 
specially looked down upon as the 
dust-bin of iiumanity, a veritable 
concentration camp of sinners from 
whom no higher developments of 
personality need be expectcfi at 
ica.st until tliey give up their pre- 
sent bodies and gain birth in more 
exalttxl castes us a result of Iwtter 
Karnm. The unholy combination 
of priests and i wnomie exploiters 
therefore taught the people that 
no special edttentional effort neetl 
be undertaken to elevate these 
classes, and their duty towards 
them consisted only in keeping as 
aloof from them as possible. Any 
one can see that if there ever was 
a perversion of a great doctrine, 
hwe was one. The doctrine of 
Karma is only meant for the satb- 
faction of individuals when they 
see that no visible action of theirs 
is responsible for their particular 
fate in life or when thjsy find that 
matters go beyond their control in 
spite of their best efforts to pre- 
vent it. It b also its purpose to 
invest men tvith a sense of moral 
responsibility for their actions, 
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to warn tiiem that aa thay aow, so 
Um^ reap. Man, however, makes 
1^ iUegtiimaie use of the 
doctrine when he speculates 
about other people's Karma and 
sec^ justification for his uUl- 
oiuneas to other people's suffering 
on ^e ground that they have 
merited it due to their Karma. 
The law of Karma is a concern 
only of the moral agency at the 
back of the universe ; for man who 
knows notfiing of its mysterious 
wcHrldngs, Uie supreme duty con- 
sists in doing all he can for the 
physical, moral and spiritual well- 
being of his fellow-mcn. If he is 
true to the spirit of Hindu Scrip- 
tures, he is to view the sigh* of 
suffering and ignorance as a call 
from the Divine to exercise his 
altruistic spirit, and not hypocriti- 
cally justify his ovn selBshness 
and lack of human sympathy by 
invoking the law of Karina. More- 
over the idea thiat a iicrson’.s caste 
is an index of his spiritual stature 
is a doctrine that is seen so «»ftt‘ii 
contradicted in life that it requires 
theolc^oal prejudice of an extra- 
ordinary type to convince a man 
of it. No sensible person '^an 
doubt that the untouchable castes 
ate in a low state of culture only 
because of the influence of a hos- 
tile environment, anr'. that if this 
can be changed they can be raised 
to higher cultural levels like any 
other peopte. The principles of 
Hindu reliipon are not responsible 
for their distorted application by 
partis. 

Adhikarai^uia 

We have tUl now been oontend- 
that fpm tho sodal point of 
genuine fiindisiam insists on 
the inequality of men only with a 
^ew to hd^ the weaker party. 
Now Hie 80^ side of a religion 
19 wjiat is most liable to distortion 


in the hands of imerrsted panics, 
and that is why it is so diffimlf to 
arrive at the correct intentions 
behind some Hindu institutions. 
But our point that the inequalities 
of men are insisted upon only for 
the benefit of the weak can be 
more easily proved by reference to 
the purely sinritual aspect of reli- 
gion. There is, for instance, tho 
Hindu doctrine of Adhikaravadfi 
according to which different people 
must have different forms of 
spiritual practices, higher or lower 
as the case may be, in agreement 
with their spiritual competency, 
because just, a higher lesson 
will not benefit a boy of a lower 
standard, an advanocfi form ot 
spiritual discipline will be beyond 
the capacity of a man at a lower 
level of .spiritual evoltition. To 
asstime the equality (»f all in this 
respect from a false democratic 
sense will be disa.strouB to the best 
spiritual interesl.s of fH*o|)le o>n- 
ceriicd, and every one wlu> ktiows 
.something of spiritual life will 
therefore admit tho importance of 
recognisitig the inequality of men 
from this point of view. It must, 
however, lie pointed out that the 
false theory of hereditary cotnpe- 
tency has betm applied e.vtm in 
thus sphere, say. when it is rleelared 
that only person.s of a particular 
class can lake to the order <if 
Sonnyas. The theory is so mani- 
festly absurd and contradictory to 
the spirit of Adhikaravatla that in 
spite of the protestations of tho 
orthodox, the history of asceticism 
in this country ha.s hecn an open 
violation of the hereditary inter- 
pretation of this doctrine. Barring 
a few such exceptions it may be 
said that the recognition of fliffcr- 
enoc in spiritual competency has 
been wisely applied in this coun- 
try, and has been responsible for 
the richness of Indian religious 
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inuliiHM* ill cHveise forms of spiri- 
tual practices suiictl lo (he jieods 
,it' various grades of spirif iuil aspir- 
ants, This is the secret of the rich 
harvest of spiritual personalities, 
of sa^. saiuts and irieariiatioiis 
that the religious s<»il of India has 
profluwid. Religious which over- 
look differences in the spiritual 
t-apacities of men and prescjibe a 
.'Standardised form of belief and 
(lisciplitie have always l>eon defici- 
ent iu tltis respect, although they 
may show a remarkable capacity 
for organisation and for infusing a 


dogmatic w’lil iiuu their follow<*rs. 
I'll iiliut, oijo .s cyi'ti lu I ho ol>\iuus 
fiict.s of life is not oi'i-tainly (ho 
way to liinnan wolfnnv 

Hence to conclude, wo ajiroo with 
Dr. Ambcdkar jvnd (he prii-st 
rcfeiTiHl lu beftav. thii( IlimluiMn 
does recognise the incqualily of 
men. Bui (ho spiril liehiml ihi.« 
rmrognilion is quite differi’tii from 
what they have in miiul. It is not 
for the exploitation of (ho weak 
but for la-^towing spooial alti-u- 
tion to their requirements. 


Ki'MiNiSci':Nc:i':s of tiii: ikji.v iMoiiii.K 


li\j .1 Disci (Ac 


We are resuming tlie imhlioBtion of the rominisrinr«'s of tlic ilnly 
Motlur. which wa.i stoppe I for the time hciiiK in onlfr to tiniko space for 
.sonic serials shorter than it. In these iiininimiici-.. of u sivc.*! s\<(iii:oi n! 
uioilcrn Indi.a. (he reader will "et iiiiima>e '.dimpsix (,f .j ..)<,r!oio nf 

Indiitli woukuiIukkI revealed lliio«mli tin* lilllo i^et^^ ami Miopli- lalk.' «•( oveiv 
day life.] 


X i' Wins morning when I went to 
(he Udhulhan office. The 
Ihdy Mother was ijeeling the 
fruits fur the worship. ..As soon iv 
her eyes fell upon me, she sahl. 
“ I am so glad to see you here. 
!i is (lift day of the Bodhan.* (I 
had entirely forgtiltejj .ibout it). 
I’leasf' arrimgp these flowers for 
liu* Worship of ,Sri llumakri.shna. 
and keep the fruit-tray on this 
-ide.” I ohoyod her orders, .\fter 
I had arranged the flowers and the 
fruits, the Mother went to the 
adjacent room. It was time fur her 
hath. She brought her comb and 
an nil-|)ot tuuJ sal by my side. 1 
hesitatwi to touch her head, .luat 

*TIh> iJay prr^'ioiis to titc comiiH'di’**- 
'"“ut of flit' Hwihi fcoUviit the Darga 

Puja. 


like n girl dio >iiid. '■ Ploa.so eomb 
my hair.” 'Diis romoved my hesi- 
tation. Afler her l.iatli. Htnlhu 
came (here and .said, “ 1 .shall have 
my bieakfa-s! of ciu'l and ilallen- 
cd riee." Radlurs hreaklasi was 
maiJe ready there. The Mol her 
ate a ,i!;rain of it and handeii die 
rest to lier niece. .\fl(<r I had 
finishiif immliinv die Mi a her 's 
hair. I begun rubbing her body 
with the oil. 'I'he .Mother stiiil, 
*’ .Sev’era! young men oeni to .la,i- 
rambati for initiation ; lint I could 
not fuHil their desire. With ut- 
most fervour they said, ‘ Plitasi* 
give us a little of the dust of your 
feet. We shall preserve it in an 
.’iinulet-.' Such was their devo- 
tion and faith ! " 

While combing, a numU*r of In r 
hairs came out*. The Mother .sakl, 
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“ Here you are ! Preaea^'e these.” 
I felt myself really blessed. I had 
a strong desire for some of her 
hair. 

Then I accompanied the Holy 
Mother to the Ganges for her 
bath. After returning home, sue 
finished the morning worship and 
then distributed the Prasadam. 
That took a great deal of time. 

Bhyainadas Kavirai, the cele- 
brated physician, came to examine 
Hadhu. The Holy Mother sent 
me to find her. After a while Rash 
Behary Maharaj invited the 
physician upstairs. When the 
examination was over, the Mother 
askwl Radhu to bow before the 
physician. Radhu did as she was 
8.skwi. After the physician had 
left the place some one inquired, 
" Is tho physician a Brahmin ? ” 

Mother ; No, he is a Vaidya. 

Devotee ; W’hy, then, did you 
ask Radhu to bow down before 
him ? 

Mother : Why should she not 
(If) so ? The physician is so full of 
wisdom. He is equal to a Brah- 
min. To whom should one bow 
down if not before him ? What 
do you say, my child ? 

The food-offering to Sri Rama- 
krishna was over, 'fhe Holy 
.Mother finislied her meal We all 
sat down for our lunch. The 
Mother said to me, “ Tais Dal baa 
l)cen nicely cooked. You will 
enjoy it ” 

It was time for her to take a 
little rest. So as not to disturb 
her. we went to the next room. 
She said, “Look here, the doors 
and windows are shut. The heat 
ut unbearable. Please epen the 
windows.” I carried out her com- 
mand. After a little while d»e left 
me room. The altemoon tiering 
^ the Master was made in the 
‘-hruie. The Mothior sat on a 
carpet on the norths 


verandah of the Shrine-rfjoni. I 
was seated by her quietly. Sud- 
denly I saw some grey hair near 
her forehead. I felt sorrv that I 
had not removed them in the 
morning. The Mother echoed my 
thouglit and said, “ Please remove 
the grey hairs from iny lua-l.’’ I 
removfHl many thorn. It was 
now time for the devotees to pay 
their respects to the Holy Mother. 
My carriage was at the dmir. I 
had to go to our Kaiighat h<»me. 
It was painful for me to think that 
henceforth it would not l)e p«iRsi- 
ble for me to visit the Holy 
Mother every day. I pros(rnt<‘d 
before her. Bhe said, “ If possible 
come on the Miiltasthami Day.* ’’ 

It was the sacred day of the 
Maliasthami. My sister and I 
arrived at the DdlxKlhnn ofiire 
early in the morning. .After a 
w'hilo, a few women devotees 
brought some flowers, 'riiey wor- 
shipped the Holy Mother and went 
to the Ganges for their bath. Tho 
Mother asked me. “ Will you .stay 
here to-duy ? It is the day of the 
Maliastharai.” T answered in the 
affirmative. A few moments later, 
revered Sarat Maharaj (Swami 
Saradannmia) came tlu c'' t^i .salnic 
the Mother. Wo retired into the 
next room. The Mother was seat- 
ed on the l>ed with her feet re.st- 
ing on the ground. Many devotees 
came and bowed behire her. 

Later on, we went to lake a bath 
in the Ganges in the (rompany of 
Maku and other womcn-dcvotcca. 
The Mother said she would finish 
her bath at home, as rheumatism 
prevented her from bathing in the 
Ganges every day. After ret lim- 
ing we saw many women-d(?vote(si 
worshipping the Holy Mother. 

♦Tho tJay of Uio 

wbi«b is cdUsideTctd very auspicious hf lbs 
Hindus of Bengal 
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Many of brought new dothe 
as an offeruig. After the worship, 
they wreppM die bo^ of the 
Mother with the obthe, as they do 
with the image of Kali at Kali- 
ghat Then ahe laid the dotha 
aside, one by one. To some 
devotees the Mother would say, 
" It is a nice piece of doth.” 

A Brahmachari came to the 
room and said that the men- 
devotees would come now to bow 
down before the Mother. What 
an impressive sight ! With 
flowers, full-blown lotuses and 
Bael leaves in their hands, the 
inen-devotees came, there one by 
one. and aficr worship and saluta- 
tion, went away. Home time paswed 
in this manner. The inombers of 
Halaram’s family came and wor- 
ehipped the Holy Mother. I was 
the last to go to her. After the wor- 
ship I wrapped her body with the 
cloth, when she said suddenly, “ I 
will wear that doth, as to-day I 
must put on a new one.” She at 
once put on the doth given by me. 
This brought tears to my eyc.s. 
After all, it was an ordinary piece 
of cloth. There were so many 
costly cloths around her. 1 was 
the poor daughter of the Mother. 
Her excessive affection for me 
made me bashful. The Mother 
said, “ What a fine border this 
cloth has ! ” 

A woman dressed in an ochre 
robe wrorshipped the Mother and 
placed two rupees near her feet. 
The Mother said. ” Goodness I 
Why should you do that? You 
have lust put on the ochre robe. 
You have Eudraksha beads on 
your arm.” The Mother asked her 
about hor i^iritua] teacher. In 
reply the woman said that she hud 
not been initiated. ” Without 
initiation, ” said the Mother, 
” witiioui any iqpiniual realisation, 
you have put on this eacired robe. 


This is not proiJcr for you. 'The 
robe you have put on ii^ very ludy. 

I was about to salute you with 
folded hands. All will bow* down 
at your fwt. You must em n power 
to assi m ilate it.” The woman said. 
“I have a desire to be initiute<l 
by you.” 

Mother ; How will it be i>o.ssi- 
ble ! 

Bui the w'oinan insist e<l. ( lolap- 
Ma supported her. 'Fhc Mother 
seemed to yield a little. She said. 
“We shall think nbotit it.” 

Gauri-Ma came with the girls of 
her Asraina. They all worshipjxvl 
the Mother, t<M)k Prasadain and 
went away. 

After finishing the worship in 
the Shrine-room, Bilas Muluiraj 
came there and whispcrefl io the 
Holy Mollier, '* 1 d«» hf»t know, 
Mother, if Sri Ramakrishna has 
accepted the f<HKl-offering to-day. 
.An impure leaf, carried by liui 
wind, droppe<l on the food. Why 
was it so ? Many devotees 
brought offerings from home. 1 
do not knoAv what has happened.” 
The Mother a.skcd if he had 
sprinkled the water of the Ganges 
over the food. He an.swere<l in tin? 
affirmative and went avimy. I felt 
troubled in mind to hear of this. 

The worship of the Holy Mother 
went on in the same way. No 
sooner were soinv of the heaps of 
flowers and Bael lea\e,s rcmova'fl 
than a fresh pile wa.s formed near 
her feet. 

It was the time of the noon-day 
worship when a party of three 
women and men, from a distant 
part of the country, eame to pay 
their re.speet.s to the Holy Motlior. 
They were very poor, all their 
IKMBCSsions con.sisting of one piec<? 
of cloth each. They begg^l their 
passage to Calcutta. One of the 
party — a man devotee — was l»av- 
inga {wivatc talk with the Mother. 
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There seemed to be n<> end to the 
conversation. Tho time for the 
noon-day worrfiip was t>a8Bing by, 
and the Mother must paform it. 
The inmates of the Udbodhan 
house became annoyed. One of 
them said to the devotee, in un- 
mistakable language, "If you have 
any more to say, you had better 
come down-stairs and talk to the 
Kcnior monks.” But the Mother 
declared with some firmness, "It 
does not matter if it groa’s late. 

1 must hear what they have to 
say.” She continued to listen to 
him with great patience. In a 
wiiisper, she gave him some in- 
structions. Then she sent for his 
wife as well. We inferred that, 
they must have experienced some- 
thing in a dream. Later oit we 
came to learn that they had recei. - 
wi some sacred Man tram in their 
dream. After about an hour they 
took leave of the Mother. The 
Mother said, " Ala.s, they are verv 
poor ! They have come here with 
great hard^ip.” 

After the noon-day worship, we 
had our meal. The Holy Mother 
now wanted to enjoy a little rest, 
and we retired into the adjoining 
nmnt. 

It was four o’clock in the aftei- 
lusm. After the worship in the 
Bhrine, Rash Behary Maharaj said, 
"A European lady has «x>me to 
pay her respects to yoa ; she has 
l>pen waiting for a long time.” The 
-Mother asl^ him to bring the 
lady to her. As she bowed down 
before the Mother, the latter clasp- 
ed her hand as one does in shaking 
hamls. The words of the Mother, 
that one shouM bdiave according 
to the time and conditions, yt&e 
verified in this instance. Then 
^e kissed Ae lady. The lattear 
Imew Bengal, and swd, **I hope 
I have not inconvenienced you by 


THE HOLY MO'I IIKK ;.v, 

this visit. I have been waiting i.» 
sec you for a long time downstairs. 
I am in great difficulty. My only 
daughter — a very good girl — i.s 
dangerously ill : so I have romo 
hwe to crave your favor and bless- 
ings. Please be gracious to her so 
that she may be <;un vl. .she is 
such a nice girl. I praise her Ix;- 
cause one seldom liuds, iiow-a- 
days, a good woman among us. 1 
cim vouch that many of (hem are 
wicked and evil-minded : but my 
daughter is of quite a dilTerenl 
nature. Please 1 )p kind to her.” 

Mother : I shall pray b>r your 
daughter. tShc will Ije cureil. 

The European lady wa.‘< much 
encourage<l by this assuranee from 
the Holy Mother and sahl. When 
you say that she will be curerl theii 
she must Ije cured. There j.s no 
doubt alxmt it.” She spoke these 
woixls with great faith and empha- 
sis. The Alother, with a kindly 
Iwk, smd to Golap-Ma. ” Plea.se 
give her a flower from the. altar. 
Bring a lot us.” t Joiap-Mn brought 
a lotus with a -sacred Hael-lenf. 
The Mother took the lotus in her 
haiul and closed ln?r eyes for a few 
moments. Then she looked wist- 
fully at the image of ."^ri Itaimi 
krishna and gave the flower to the 
lady with these words. IMea.se 
touch your daughter’s head with 
it.” She accepted the flower with 
folded hands and bowcnl down 
before the Mother. " What shall 
I do with the flow'er after that ? ” 
she asked. 

Golap-Mn ; When it is dried, 
throw it into the Ganges. 

Lady : No, no ! This belongs 
to Gou. I cannot throw it away. 
I shall make a bag out of a new 
piece of cloth and preserve the 
fiowea* in it. 1 shall touch my 
daughter’s head and iwwly ot'ery 
day with it. 
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Mother : Very well, <io Uiat, 

j^iy ; God is reality. He 
exist*. I want to tell you some- 
Ihing. A few days ago, one of my 
babies was bed-ridden with fevar. 
With areat fervour I prayed to 
(]<xl. “0 Lord ! I feel that you 
exist, but I want an actual demon- 
fitration.” I wept and leud my 
handkerchief on the table. After 
a long time I was surprised to find 
three sticks in its folds. I gently 
touched the body of the child 
thrice with the three sticks. That 
very mcuiimit he was cured of the 
fever.” 

As she narrated the incident, 
tear-drops trickled down her 
cheeks. She said, “ I have wasted 
much of your valuable time. 
Please forgive me.” “ No. in- 
flood, ” sai(i the Mother, “ I am 
greatly pleased to talk to you. 
Come hero again on Tuesday.” 


The lady bowed down un<.i i<K>k 
leave of her. 

Jogin-Ma harl an abscess on h<'r 
back. It was oporntefl on. I'ho 
Mother said. ‘‘ Wiuii a pity ! Un 
sucl) an auspicious day Jogia-Ma 
is lying in ImkI. iShc iiarl a groat 
deau^ to do many things tu-flay ; 
but she could not cuine to tiiis 
room even once.” ” Are you going 
to Jogin-Ma ? ” she asked me. 
“ Please tell her that I shall .soo 
her presently.” From Jogin-Ma’s 
room I returned to the' Ihjly 
Mother aiid saw Prija:ui?li 
prostrating before her. 'Fhe 
Mother kiased him on the chin. 
His eye was bnflly hurt by an 
uinbreila-stiek, \ haiulage wa.s 
put on it. The Mother wa.s greatly 
concerned abfuit him. She .said 
again and again. ” FoiMunaiely the 
eye has mit I'M'r'n blinded.” I» was 
time for me to leave. Tlie Mother 
asked me to come again. 


WHEN THE EGO DIES, ALL TROUUJj:S CI-ASb: 
By Swann Prabhavananda 

[Swami Prabhavananda is the hea«l of tlie Vedanta Society, 1Io1K'\vo<m1, 


America. The reader will find much 
Biinpto exposition of the philosophy 
view.] 

\ KE of his disciples once asked 
Sri Ramakryina, “ Sir, why 
we not see Goil ? " Sri Ratna- 
krishna replied, The, ego is the 

mays, the veil that cf»vers God. 
The ego is like a heavy tdoud that 
hides the Eternal Sun. If, by His 
grace, the cloud of ego is dispersed, 
God becomes revealed. When the 
ego dies, all troubles cease, and 
tranaoeods fear, for he realises 
theSun of lli^led^” 

.^hat is ogdt Man is the spir t 
and he has a hodty, a uand, and 


illumination in tiic Swaiui’s (rlvfvr and 
of Atnmn from si practical puiii* i-f 


intelligence, and ego. Wluit in 
Western psychology is incliulcfl in 
the one word MIND in Hindu 
psychology, divided into the mind, 
which reccive.s the iinim'ssions 
from the senses, the intclligeuce, 
which distinguishes between tlie.se 
impressions, and the ego. which 
experiences the con8ciousnes.H of 
them. Furthermore, in Western 
psychology, mind or ego i.s 
^nonymous with soul, whereas in 
]^du psychology, soul is a sepn- 
existence (substance) apart 
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from the mind or i^. One may 
ask, why ehould we aosept the sotd 
as i^art the mind ? The 

proof of the existence of a soul 
separate and apart from the mind 
is ^ven in the Y<^a Aphorisms of 
Patanjali. That great Hindu 
])sychologi8t pointed out that, 
“ the states of the mind are known 
because the lord of the mind, the 
Ptirusha (the soul), remains 'm* 
changeable/’ Comte, the Western 
Positivist, pondered over how 
it is possible that we read 
our own thoughts.' The rea- 
son we we able to do so 
has never been explained in W'est- 
ern psychology. Patanjali’s aphor- 
ism explains why this introspection 
is possible. Swami Vivekanaiidn, 
commenting on this aphorism, 
.states : “ Both mind and body arc 
ill a continuous state of flux. The 
mind and the body are like fvo 
layers of the same substance, mov- 
ing at different rates of speeil. 
Relatively, one being slower and 
I he ot her quicker, we can 
distinguish between the two 
motions. For instance, a train is 
in motion, and a carriage is 
moving alongside it. It is 
l>ossublc to ascertain the 
motion of both of ihc.se to a 
certain extent. But still, some- 
thing else is necessary. Motion 
can only be peroeived when there 
is something else which is not 
moving. But whmi two or tiiree 
things are relatively moving, wc 
first perceive the motion of the 
fastest one, and then that of the 
slower ones. How does the mind 
^rccivc ? It hi abo in a flux. 
Therefore, another something is 
necessary whkli moves more slow- 
ly. end then you must get to some- 
thmg in whu^ the moikm is slower 
and so on, and you will never 
Mid an end. But lo|pc ooinpels 
yotttostop.ioaiewliffire. You must 
40 
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complete the scries by knowing 
something whicli never chunge.s! 
Behind this never-ending chain of 
motion is the Purushn, (the soul), 
the changeless, the colourless, flm 
pure. All impressions are merely 
reflecterl upon it. as a magic lan- 
tern throws images ui>o?i a ■icrecti 
without in any way tarnishing it, ’ 

So, this .soul alone is the un- 
changeable reality. <*ver free, 
divine and pure, 'I'he soul Is the 
Self in man. And the quest of 
philosophy is for know Its ige of this 
Self. We reail in the l/panishads. 
“ Give up all vain talking, ami 
know thy Self.” This knowledge, 
however, must not be an inferen- 
tial knowledge, merely. We must 
have direct knowledge, that know- 
ledge which is the same us “ Udng 
and becoming ” ; the knowledge of 
oneness of God. “ I .and my 
Father are one ’’ — this is direct 
Self-knowlcflge. For. the ,'<elf 
which is the being in man, the one 
unchangeable reality, is one with 
God. 

The Self is conscu)URne.ss itself. 
He is the Sun of Knowletlge. The 
Katha T’panishad say.s. “ lie sinn- 
ing. every other tibjeet 8hine.s in 
the universe.*’ A single ray <d' Hi.s 
liglii illumine.s the world. By that 
light we are conscious of ourselves 
and of one another. The know- 
ledge or consciousness we expres-s 
through the insfrumeut.s of mind, 
senses, and body is a reflection of 
the Conscious Self. The mind and 
senses are not cotiscious by them- 
selves ; they are the insirumeaUs 
through whiclt consciou-snoss mani- 
fests itself and through which we 
acquire knowledge of the objective 
world. He is the consciousiicas of 
all conscious existence. Sri Rauia- 
kri^na used to say, If He turns 
that light of consciousness towanl 
Himself, He becomes revealetl. -\t 
n^t the watchman goes from 
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place to place, holding the ilash- 
iighl before him. By ita light he 
s(’i’s the people’s faces, «md by its 
iight the people see one another, 
but they cannot see the a'atch- 
man’s face. If they wish to see 
iiiai, they must ask him to turn the 
light on hiins^f. 8o, he who 
(li'Mirra to see the Lord, the Self 
within, must pray to Him, 

‘ () I,ord, ill Thy mercy do Thou 
(urn the light of Thy wisdom 
((.ward Thine own Face, that 1 
may behold Thee. ’ ” The saint 
Kamprasad ^ys, “ Liglit the lamp 
of wisdom in llie shrine of thy 
heart, and behold the Face of 
Divine Mother.” 

In this connection one may ask. 
“Why and for what use need we 
at lain Self-knowledge, or consci- 
ousness of Goei ? ” The answer is, 
‘'I'hcrein lies our freedom, our 
s.alva(ion.” Kapila. the father of 
Siunkhya philosophy defines this 
salvation as “the annplete cossa- 
lion of miseries.” Is not that what 
every man is seeking, each in his 
iiwn way ? But. ignorantly, we 
!U<‘ s(H>king to end miaeries and 
establish happiness in the object- 
ive world, in the external condi- 
thma of life. And we are always 
<iisappointed. The finite world 
e.Hn never give us the eternal hap- 
piness we are all seeking. This 
world is a world of relativity and 
as such can give us only short-lived 
experiences of happiness, of minwy, 
of life, and death. To quote from 
t he experiences of the sages of the 
bpanishads, “There is no joy in 
t he finite. Infinite alone is happi- 
ness.” How are we to look upon 
our varied experiences in the workl 
of relativity and to seek abiding 
Joy m the Self is taught by Sri 
w n®"”* in the Gita. He says, 

Having mi^e the same, paiu and 
gain and loss, conquest 
defeat, engage thou in l»tUe 


of life. The wwe. |K>ssesa(Hl of lliia 
evenness of mind, go to that state 
which is bcyoiifl all evil. When 
thy intellect has lx*comc immov- 
able, and firmly established in tiu; 
Self, then thou shah attain Self- 
realisation. When the mind, abso- 
luiely restraine*! througli the (.rac- 
tice of concentration ullains 
quietude, ami when, the Self being 
swn by the self, one is satiafied in 
his ow'n Self ; when one feels th.at 
infiiiito hlkss which is perceived by 
the purified intellect and which 
tmnscends the senses, and rslab- 
liahcd therein he never de))uris 
from his real stale ; and Imvitig 
obtained which, ho regards no 
other acquisition superior to that, 
and w'here e.stablishetl, he is not 
moved even by heavy sorrow - 
let that he knowui os the state, 
called by the name of Yoga. — a 
state of sever.'ince from the 
of pain.” 

The greatest obstacle to il>is 
altainnienl of Self-knowledge is 
the ego. “ When the ego dies, all 
troubles cease.” We must trans- 
cend the ego to attain divine wis- 
dom. And the ego vanishes in 
what the Hindus call Sanmdhi, 
superconscious stale. 

The Vedas mention tlie seven 
planes or centers of consciou.sness. 
Ordinarily the mind dwells in the 
three lower cciiicrs. wliicji llu^ 
Yogis identify with the plexuses — 
t-Hjicro-coccygeal. sacral, ami solar), 
aud man remains attuciied to 
worldlines.s. to lu.sf, to gr('<'d. The 
fourth center of consciousnes.s is in 
the region of the heart. When the 
mind rises to this center, spiritual 
awakening oora^. The Yogi seca 
a divine light within ti»e heart ami 
is wonder-struck by its beauty and 
glory. His mind no longer runs 
after worhlly plca.sures. Tn the 
region of the throat is the fifth 
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center of consciousness. When; the 
imnd rises to this center, the Yogi 
meditates on God continuously, 
and gives up all vain di-scussions 
and pursuits. The sixth center of 
consciousness is between the eye- 
brows. When the mind rises to 
this center one becomes merged in 
divine conBciou.sness. though the 
consciousness of a separate ego 
still exists. In this center, siting 
the beatific vision of God, the Yogi 
becomes raad with joy and longs 
to be united with Him. Bui he 
cannot, because there is still a thin 
veil of ego causing separaiinii ; 
just as the Uglu in a lautern 
though apparently accossihle. Is 
‘iurroundod by intervening glass. 
The center in the brain is the 
seveuth. When one rises to that 
plane Saiwadhi is attained. That 
is the transcendental conscious- 
neas. The ego is dissolved, as it 
were. The highest spiritual illumi- 
nation comes, and the Yogi realiti- 
es the Self a.s one with GckI. Tlnis 
experience cannot Iwi defineil in 
words. tlu! Yogi to try to ex- 
press what ha reallHcs in this state 
is like the “salt doll that went iutt) 
(he ocean to show luiw de«'p it 
was." 

Vedanta gives two processes fur 
the attainment of 8aniudhi and 
freeing ourselves from the ego. 
One is c.aUed Jnana Yoga or the 
Path of Know'ledge, and the other 
is known as Bhakit Yoga or the 
Path of Hevolion. The Path of 
Knowledge is the process of nega- 
tion. " I am not the body, I am 
not the mind, I am neither the 
elements nor the categories. I am 
beyond happiness and misery ; I 
have no disease, or grief, or death. 
I am ‘ not this. ’ ‘ not that ’ One 
has to negate every content of 
consciousness and realise Consci- 
ousness Itself. One has to know 
in his own soul, “ Brahman alone 


is the rejvlity. nil el.^e is iiun n!. 1 

am Brahman." 

This is a difficult pa!h (u folli.w, 
for oiu* mnv ini.sapply ami mi'im- 
derstand llie whuli' priixajilt' uf 
religion and (ruth. In Indi.-i ;i> 
well as in the West we fmd tnucli 
misunder.statj' ling ui liu' 
priiiei|)]e of (he divinity of 
'1 here art' thu,u‘ in India who 
thoroughly lielieve iln; I nidi. "1 
am Braliman ■’ widiout aiun.il 
realisation of if. d'hoy think dm( 
becau.se they are Bnilmian. nu evil 
or good can louch them. .Vnd .v- .u 
I'l'siilt. iii.'iti'au 111 ri.'^nig aini'.*' ^iiMni 
and evil, diey remain in evil ; and 
instead ui icali-diig dm i'clf 
beyond ego, they l)i'<“om** <'goist.«. 
In India we rail sncli inisiindiT • 
.standing '• indigestion of \'rd;u-'la.” 
In the West one (inds this 
“ iinlige.slion of \ rdanla " in 
another funn. They .^ay, •’ 1 am 
olivine. Hence 1 have every righi 
to healdi, luippiuoNs, and pru.sper- 
ity." They want to iJi rnlc 
ihe priticiple of riivinitv hy 
(he evancsceiil diings of liit*. .\iid 
instead of realising the Seif wtneh 
is beyond all nuativitv, they in' 
euine Ihumd lu tin.* leiaiive e.xpen- 
enee.s of life. Instetnl uf li.-iiiy 
above ego. dityv beeuiut* egoists by 
their repeated self-assertions. In- 
.slead of fiinling the .spirit, dmv 
beet une muf t cr-bou ml. 

Indeed, it is diilieiill tu yei n.i 
of Ihe ego. It a.s-erls itself, m une 
ham uf aiiudur. It i^. like the 
peepul tree, which, dniugh yuu ein 
it down tu its very roots, slmt'i.s 
out a new growth die next day. 

long as one lias physical enn- 
.sci<.uis!M>ss. die ego ducK nut die. 
That is why Bhukti V<'ga ur the 
Path of Devotion is eunsidt'ix'd mi 
easier .and inure natural prure.^s fm 
realising CkmI. .A-s lung as die egu 
will peixsisl, let. it dfi .s'> a.s " I, the 
servant " as "I, the (levotce. " 
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Sri Ramakru^na used to say, “ I 

likR P^y ™y 

Ix^twcoii ike fifth and sixth centers 
of consciousness. 1 do not deaii’c 
to remain in the seventh center 
long, for 1 have the longing to 
taste the sweetness of : God, to 
(.{lant His name, and sing His 

attitude of “Thou art 
(he Lord, I am Thy child" is 
g(?imine and perfect, then the ego 
of a devotee is not harmful, nor 


an ohslachv If is liko a swonl 
which, after tonehlup the (ilnhwo- 
pher’s stone, is turned to gold. 
The sword retains its form, but it 
can no longer injure anyone. 'I'ho 
dry leaves of the cocuanut tree are 
blown off by the wind. un<l leave 
marks on tree trunk. So. only the 
form, the mark of the ego is left in 
one who has true devotion for 
God. Through intense devidion 
one attains Sainudhi and realistrs 
God. 


RELIGION IN THE CHANG INC', WOK’LH 

liy P. Nagaraja liao, B.A. {Hons.) 

[Mr. P. Kagaraja Rao is a Research Scholar in the Phil(*8ophy Dc(>art- 
nipnt of the M^ras University. Ilis brief prcHontation of tl»e thtrori's of 
nligion and spiritual life held by .‘iome of the eminent, thinkers of tln' world 
will come as a new source of information to those wlio confine their .•^tudy 
ef religion to ancient texts and their orthodox commentaries.] 


llSS Underhill in her ‘Golden 
(:>.* ficqucncc’ mentions a storj' 
of Osbert Sitwell which is Imth 
instmeUve and rclex'ant here. A 
traveller in the Equatorial forest 
looked out of tlie window of his 
Iwl^ngs owe ilay to fmd out whence 
rertain strange sounds he liad beard 
proceeded. He beheld a huge anUiro- 
iwid ape in diains, one of Htose 
tragic creatures just verging on the 
Ituman — bowing in solemn adoration 
Iwforc the splemlour of the rising 
moon. Tim traveller gased at the 
^|)cvtaclc struck with awe. “ I had 
seen, " he said, " the birth of religion 
—innocent nature emerging from its 
sleep and already fin^&ig in that first 
vague moment of consciousness some- 
thing beyond itself wbicn It must 
adore." But is this a disclosure of 
Ood, or a revelatacn of the vibd roots 
of rcllipous eonsciousness ? Is this 
fvligioDY M thii be ttm begliiiuiig 


of religion, what is the eml ? What 
is irligion to-day ? What is the con- 
tent of religion ? And what the 
nature of religious cxjH'rienoe ? Tlir, 
<picstion l)ri8tK‘.H with difiiftillii-^. 

But it is a jundamentnl question. 
It goes to the very roots of huinuu 
life. What is Impiwning to religion 
in this changing worhl ? Will ()os*cr- 
ity know ‘ religion ' — not any 
particular religion — but ‘ religion ’ fn 
wc uiulerstand it ? Will religion sur- 
vive ? Or, contrariwise, is religiim 
any longer under the ullaek of 
science ? What is the status of 
religion to-day ? 

Now first of all — what is religion ? 
People arc apt to assume straightway 
that rcli^on is an answer or seeks 
principally to answer the question of 
Faust — “ What at lM>ttom holds Uiis 
world together ? ” It deab with this 
question doubtless, but it goes fur- 
ther. It prescribes a sclicme of life 
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hy detemiining our attiiudc to the 
very cause of existence, the true en«l 
of fiction perceived in the light of the 
fitiswer to the Faustian t|uesUi»a. 
There are in the first place, many 
nnswers. It is an iosftnictivw jihcno- 
nicnon. The very multiplicity of the 
uns'vers, the bcwilderirj divergence 
of each answer from another, the 
Ychcincncc with which each answer 
is asscrtcil to be exclusively and 
finally correct answer arc all im- 
portant aspects of the phenomenon 
ileolf. 

Let U8 analyse the answers — TIic 
otilslanding answer to the riuestion is 
flu-ism. Theism covers almost three- 
firtirllis of the available deli nif ions of 
rt-ligion. There arc a number of 
jliarply marked .stages in tlic develop- 
iiiem of theism. In iU |>urc form we 
have its best excmplarb in Vaishna- 
\i.-)n and Chriatianity. Religion to 
till: ihewt begins in man as “ a vital. 
(iisfiiKt, autonomous and universal 
Ocmand for something ixsrfect.” This 
rcsuit.s in an attitude called the 
religious attitude. The religious aUi- 
tinle is a ilefinite eoncrcte aUitude 
towards the tieterminer of our «les- 
tiny, contrasted with such other atti- 
tudes like the ethical, t'.ic acsllietie 
uinl the logical. The theists name 
sucli a dctenniiier of our destiny 
Dial tthc oiiinipotcni, the good, tlic 
Oeutor). The central principle 
liirougii all thcistic thought is * to 
kjiow the way of the Lord h life tthe 
divine life! and try to live the life of 
the Siwrit’. Tliia can bcjtt Ijc done 
not ‘ by co-operating with Clotl tis a 
fellow worker *' blit by absolute self- 
surrender. This k the famous doc- 
trine of Prapatti (self-w'irendor) of 
t'^'liirli Ramanuja spoke. Thi^ 
thektii hebeve ‘that not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without the Lord’s 


will.' An unfailing faifli, nr a ui’i to 
lx.“lievc ito Use llie phntsi- of .l.-uui st 
is necos-sary for ri-iigious life. .lium.' 
defines the negjiiive origin < if irli.i!i- 
ouii attitude thus: ‘'Sri Umji; as \\\v 
rgoi?!flic worry tlip sirk <fiul piiini- 
llie fknir. tlic expansive confaleinv nl 
the soul of fuiili novrr ; 4 ains 

entrance.” 'rho idirase “ Mh* id the 
Spirit” iniglit he ilnsive, Init it is the 
vilaiuin tlmi sustain*^ the 
life. The fundauiental of 

M)e |4ortpel is (he frt'hiij; wwr nr 
i<iea of the holy of ProlV-sm* (Uto 
before a ^reat ovrr-ppwerih;^ hrini:, 
Dr. (Hlo tells us that (liis ‘ hlea 
of the holy' is the <iiiintisseme of 
religH>us life. It is a ili'finrt imu- 
raltonnl eatcj^ory. Fliis of Mm 

* nunrjunu.'^ ’ an nj/rinri vahm r iS*- 
*;ory of retijj;inn. The h’elm;; oi t’ne 
unoann>\ the feeling of drpi'n'knn , 
the thnli of awc» and the Jnoliir^ of 
self-abasenient attend the siaiM.* of 
the lady. Rapture and exultation an<l 
inyeitir union are (In* several attempt- 
ed tlcruiitii.»ns of tliis mental stare. iJr. 
Ot(o lays i^reat stress on ihe point, 
tliat there must lx* a pfiMinal (lofl, 

* a not oui>;elve> ’ to usi- .Xmold'o 
phrasjc. 

A good many iiiiMiern i'hristians, 
in the words of Kvelvn rnderhilh 
Imvc reduced the message of th.e 
(lojjpol to a few hmuanitiuiaii vii iui r. 
Mich as love for mankind, fidiowship, 
service and suffering whieh ameliorate 
the “ * light afflictions ’ whieh mark llie 
leinponil lot of man-kind/’ The.se are 
mbtaken 1o lx* the suh>tanie of 
(/liristiaiiity wlierens they are only 
the symptom!? of trurisdunity. It is 
wrong to replace the ' eternal glory ' 
of an uw€-«truck sense of a 'Fraus- 
cendentfftMl by a shallow immanenl- 
iMii and an emphasise on the her< untl 
now. If w*c are to reduce tint ( lui^^l- 
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ian adoration of Ckxi to aliralam and 
the Christian eharity to htmiamlarian 
gontimcnt, '* we shall haw piotw 
naturaliam abounding in good works.'^ 
But such a life would lack the crea- 
tive energy which comes from the 
faith in tte eternal source of power, 
God. The acknowledgment of a 
irsnsoendent, perfect, good God is 
the oorRer«ttoRe of all ^eism. 

[ We have examined tiic nature of 
tiio theist’s God, and the feeling of 
the theist towards the determiner of 
hilt destiny. The Uieist best expresses 
his attitude iu prayer. An examina- 
tion into the forms of prayer gives us 
an idea of the various shades of 
theism in their devetoiiment. The 
ordinafy man of Uie world asks 
for the good things of life — for cattle 
and wealth, and abundance of food 
and numorous oflf-spring os in tlio 
uiirly Vedic days. There is “the 
prayer of the priest which consists 
of magical spells and mystical formu- 
lae, ’’ not a simple direct request. He 
asks God, 'T have made the offerings 
and I must get Uiosc in return.” 
There is on the other hand the prayer 
of the righteous man who asks f >t 
the things of the spirit and not mere- 
ly for the good things of tlic world. 
As contrasted with the prayer of the 
righteous man, we have tlie prayer of 
the orthodme. Both ask for the things 
of the spirit ; ** one is easy and natur- 
al,” the other is '‘rifpd and meeha- 
nical ; " one overridoa tradition and 
the other is overriden by tradi- 
tion ; " one sets God above scriptures, 
the other the scriptures above God.” 
We have Uw pnQrer of the Propl'et 
and the saint as with the 

prayer of the metiydiyridian and the 
pUtosoi^, Both are Intent on the 
bigher iblBigs of the Both 

have a lofty viaon of God and pray 


unto him. The prayer of the one is 
warm and concrete and Hint nf (ho 
other is abstract and odd. To tlio 
former God is a iwreon whom ho 
realises in his iiourt ; (o tho 
God is a principle wlioni he 
approaches “ through the logical 
staircase and leaves the natural .slopp 
of intuition adopted by the pro|)hot.'».'' 

There are some rationalisis wlio 
also profess a religion but not a reli- 
gion with A God but only witii a 
Good. They tell us that ‘'biologically 
consiilcred mnn is nothing more 
than the latest of a scries of living 
creatures and that he did rmt arrive 
on this planet faultless and finished 
but is slowly ground into shape by 
the shocks of circumstances,” They 
tell us that the supernatural in reli- 
gion should be given up. They say 
Gotl is the. name wc tremblingly give 
to the unseen ami inc.splicable. “ He 
is the sanctuary of ignorance.” Tiioy 
tell us that religion is tho biological 
device to keep mnn living on for ever. 
The golden age for tlio religious man 
is not the fabled past but the future, 
vision. They say “ that religion is 
only a rearrangement of our pre- 
judices.” The tendency of religion is 
to mistake desires for facts, to take 
the world to be what wc .should like 
it to be than to sec it a.s it i.s. Tiic 
Sociologist tells us that religion 
sprang from the need for living in 
society. The mechunislic psydiologv’ 
of to-day tells us that religion is at 
best the day -dream of a Iwing with 
an opc-liko jioiligrcc. Dr. Froml ha« 
told us in startling tonus in hb> 
admirable and ingenius book The 
Future of an Illusion : ” An exami- 
nation of the uneonseious shows to u.s 
that the dynamic drive of i^thical 
strife and religious aspirations is a 
pack of mere illusions. ” ” Go<i is the 
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function ol the unconsdous.” ** Reli> 
gion is qnito in 0 OBl<»miiy with pan- 
iicxuAtwm.’^ Religion is only an inci- 
dent in (he ptychologpoal devolopniG.it 
of man And aoeie^ whiob has to be 
cast off. The higher religious experi- 
ences are “idealis»l sex emotions.” 
The mystic experiences are only tho 
‘projecUoDS of the morbid craving of 
tlic psychologically pen'crted.' Some 
humanitarians have spoken of religion 
Hs the inffuenoe of social group 
to conserve the soeial value. To them 
religion is eodal utility. Hiey laugh 
and tell us that every religion baa its 
PoiMJs, Crusadee and heresy hunting*. 
Some have made religion a play-tliiiig 
of statecraft. '* Religion, " in tho 
words of lladhakrishnan, “when it is 
uscil in tliia fmhion, becomes a 
capiialist propaganda.” There is now 
tho strike of Uio wage-earner who 
wunta a new social order. The 
extreme rationalists have told us that 
most uf us are afraid to think that 
vNluit wc want is not so much tho 
‘ will to believe ' of James, as the wish 
to know. They tell us that all Uie 
troubles of the world are due to 
ignorance, half-knowledge and 
stupidity. They tell us that all the 
grave dangers of mankind are due to 
our uncritical faith in a Qod and a 
religion. Poverty, disease and desti- 
tution, superstition and all the stand- 
ing ami cynical roodteries of religious 
formalism and dt^matism are not to 
he attributed to the malicious machi- 
nations of a Satan. His Satanio 
Majesty rules by no right divihe, but 
hy right human. What is wanted is 
iianity and criticism which can un- 
settle our petrified opinion, shatter 
tlogmas and dissipate on-* fmitaatie 
illuMons and our credulous miscon- 
c^tioiiB of ^b* stoiy of a Qod and o 
past and the gKi(^et^ miseidottlatioii 


of a future life. To such a rnliona- 
list, what is required is to be good in 
the ordinary logical souse of (he t(;nn. 
One great rationalist <if our day, 
Prof. Joad, finds God to be a practi- 
cal joker as represented by Faust, 
God seems to have oreatctl the world 
for his nniuscmcnt and occiijiiis his 
whole time in deriving His cnlortain- 
ment from the s|M’ctucle of its anti- 
nomic^. God’s chief diversion t-ccnis 
to be the behaviour of man who is 
the butt of the universe. When his 
Maker aflSicts him, he praises Him; 
when He visils him witli luialortuiif, 
he persuades himself that h<* is doing 
all this for lus own good. “ What a 
conceited ass,” thinks the Almighty, 
“ whatever 1 do ho thinks that it i.* 
all for his best.” Such is the practi- 
cal joker, Gcal, The rationalist in- 
sists on sanity and a life of intelli- 
gence and social beneficence. The 
religion we need, according to Kus- 
scll, is the wish to know, and not the 
will to believe. 

To me religion is in cpscnce an 
attempt of man to expres.* his notion 
of a perfect entity or order. It is a 
flight after ifloality. Tho ordiiuiry 
thoist paints God in his own iniugc. It 
was Eenophon who said, “ If oxen and 
lions had imagination, they would 
make God in their own imago." Our 
conception of religion defends upun 
our metaphysics. To me the world 
of reality is one alffioluto conscious- 
ness, not a personal God. “ A per- 
sonal God miglU satisfy Uic emotional 
needs of man, but it cannot be the 
hil^eai concept.” What we all of us 
have is only an oxporience partial. 
To bceome one with tlie Absolute is 
the experience of the higikciit type. 
It is being and not knowing. “Art 
and reflection can be recommended 
by some as substitutes for this expe- 
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ricnee,*' but wo bcboli! a Law in 
nature and there mu«i also be a Law 
in life. RnmeU'a friiiknophy doe# not 
l>F 0 vc the failure of inan ko much as 
the inadequaey of the intellect att 
ftgainat the truths provetl on our 
]iul$e. Rcligioas experienoe is not 
mere hallucination or day-droom. It 
)t» Ute intuitional realisation of the 
Absolute. Prof. Royoe telb us that 
the mystics arc the most radical 
(.inpmeista, for to them the facts of 
roIiipoQ are os luuoh a fact ns a green 
k-af or tlie sun is for a dispassionate 
ol>i<('rver. No stable conviction can 
be built on mere dinlcv^tics. The 
methods of religion might be opUunai, 
tint the conclusions are obligatory. 
Religion can be identified with emo- 
tion , with feelings and rituals, but all 
tlicsc* views are right in arhat they 
(illiriu, but wrong in what they deny. 
Religion is an immediate cx|>crience, 
it is living the life of Brahman. It 
is not a form of thought, a« Hegel 
puts it, but it is “ what an individual 
(ltM-8 witlt his solitariness.*’ Tho 
rpanisliadic ' Tat twam asi ’ is an 


illustration of the above-mentioned 
experience. The spirit of man ix the 
candle of the Lord. This feeling of 
unity is present in every type of 
mysticism, be it either neo-Plntonism, 
Christian tnysticism, or Sufi.sia, or 
Walt Whitmanisin, or the Kchartian 
type of mysUcisin. This experience is 
reached not so much by placating 
tJod, as by tran.sforming our lieing. 
Tho mystic oniplinHis is more on being 
than on doing. " The soul tlie 

niiiid consults, and the heart approv- 
es.** This is tlic iiighesi religious ex- 
perience of which the Tpanishad 
s])caks, and which the greatest of 
Indian souls have experienced. We 
shall conclude this [lajier with the 
saying of u great western mystic 
which gives us a gliin])se of vvliat reli- 
gion at itiS best is. “ Blessed indeed 
art* those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, but more blesseil are 
those who htingcr after tin* pre-!ence 
of GtKl, and most bles.scd are Ihose 
who Isaving attained tlic eternal now 
hunger and thirst after nothing at 
all.” 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA BIRTH CENTENARY 


By Svaami Sxuhlhananda 

[TIjo Birth Centenary of Sri Ramakrwhna falls in February next, and 
will be celebraUgl in di^rent places in the course of next year. In this 
articlo Swami ^ddhananda, formerly Secretary of the Ram.akrishna Mis.sioji, 
expounds the meaaage of Sri Rmnakrishna to tho modern world, and op|K-als 
to the public for help in the Centenary celebration.] 


t ORN In the year 1836 at Kamar- 
pukur, an obscure village in 
the (lUtrict of Hiigli, Bengal, Rama- 
kriahna Biurauiahainaa. lived his com- 
paratively aheri life of fifty yewa 
mostly m tho Dakakineawar Kali 
Temide m the Oanfae about G miles 
premier «ity of 


India. His life w.v not full of in- 
numerable outward activities, but in 
the iniior world of his mind it win 
full of intense aetivity, which inoukl- 
«! his character in such a way that 
to the fortunate few of Ida contemiK)- 
rarto who came in contact with him, 
it was a great object-lesson for tnouki- 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

ing thoir'own lives. Sri Ramakrishna, 
by his variiHW qiirittial disdpUiie»— 
bis actual practice, to the letter, of 
the different forms of Sadhana as in- 
piilcated in Minduism with ite diverse 
forms such as Vaislmavisui, Shakta- 
i,«ni end Vedantism, as well as of tlic 
Mahomedan and Cliriatian methods 
of Sadhana — ^realiswl the one abso- 
lute truth, the undivided Truth- 
Knowledge-Bliss, which is tcrnrcMl 
Vishnu, Shakti, Brahma, Allah or 
(lod by different religions. He at last 
came to the conclusion that thou,'h 
different religions are nj^parently con- 
tradictory, yet they are all true, and 
every sincere devotee, to whatever 
religion he may belong, comes ulii- 
iiiatcly to the same goal. 

It is gratifying to learn that Itis 
liirth Centenary is soon going to he 
oidebrated throughout the world in an 
Hflwjnatc manner. I shall try to point 
ovit in this short article how this cclc- 
liration of bis Centenary, in which 
the study of his life and teachings 
will of course form the principal 
fenUire, will help In<lia as well as 
the whole world to come to a state 
of mutual understanding and har- 
mony. 

Do wc not sec that the main obsta- 
cle to our mutual understanding is 
the belief in everybody's mind that 
his ndigion alone is true and alt others 
ttre falro ? The most liberal ammtg 
us may conceive that others’ rebgions 
way cont^n some truUis, but we 
think that our religion is the highest. 
In Hinduism the Vaishnavas contend 
that Vishnu or Krishna alone can 
rive sahration, wberoas the Shaktas 
plaim the same thing about their 
favourite Deity— Shakti or Kali. 

Vedantisl on the oUrer hand says 
diat unless you realise the one abso- 
lutc foradess Br^unan as true and all 


BIRTH CENTE.\ARY 

else false, there is no pulvatinn, Fi-r 
want of space I refrain from mention- 
ing the iunuiucrtible secis nutl mb- 
divisions of these various cults war- 
ring with one anotlier, mnl refer the 
reader to Ids t»wn practica! expcrii nce. 
The Mahomedan will tell you that 
Allait alone is true and .NlalKnned 
is His only prophet. The Chrisfinn 
on the other Jjaiid heli«*vcs that .h-sus 
Christ, is the only begotten son of 
Ctal, and that noiu^ can enter tint 
Kingdom of Heaven hut. through 
Him. I may mention Jure anotiier 
class of per.-ons who are to In- found 
among all religions— Himlti, .Maho- 
liiedaii or (/liristian. and are gradual- 
ly growing in miinher ; they are etlu- 
eated in the so-ealied modern style 
and havt; studied modern science. 
They call theiaselves Atheist.^ c»r 
Agnostic.s and say tJiui they cannot 
sincerely believe in any of the exist- 
ing religioji.s a.s the!^e are mutttally 
lontratlictory tmd lull of ■'-uja.'rsti- 
thms. The days of Crusniles aiid 
killing or burning n person for his 
religious profession is almost gone 
from the world, perhaps never to 
return. Bloodslied and enadty in the 
name of religion, even if they exist 
now, are not a very common fejiture 
of public lile. Httt perseeuiiou with 
the pen nn<l abusing each other’s reli- 
gion, arc, I am sorrv' to say, still 
rampant. In some phiee.s, [lerliapa, 
a little toleration is preaeheil and 
practised. Still looking at another's 
religion with etjual reverence us at 
one s own is a ran* j^la iiouit'iiun 
indeed. ConinnmaUsm is still the 
great bane of every society, and I 
think, the coming Centenary of Sri 
Ramakrl^hna, the prtiphei. of Imr- 
inony, will help to a great extent to 
promote the noble object of. uniting 
tlie different religions of the world in 
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a gr»od ideal of uoivereal religion, 
llow i» this to be brought about ? By 
closely Btudying the Ufe and tcach- 
iiiKs of Bri Ramakiishna. Ilia life 
u aclica U8 that we are not to dutcard 
tim particular doctrines and fonns 
i,nd rituals of our own creetl. A 
Hindu is not to eease to be a Hindu, 
Miitiomcdan cease to be a Maho- 
inedan or a Christian cease to be a 
Christian. Let every reli^onist 
Htirk to his own faith and practise it 
:us lealously as ever, rather let him 
ho more zealous in his particular rdi- 
f'itius practices, but let him also study 
the religious doctrines and pructiccs 
Ilf the other religions with reverence. 
1/el all rclifponists gather under a 
idjijinon banner of universal religion 
without giving up their particular dis- 
tinguishing traits, and make a crusade 
iigiiinst immorality and irreligion 
whii li can be summed up in one word 
i\i> .selfishness. 

With regard to the agnostic odu- 
nitr^rl chrss to which I have referred, 

I sliall tell the rentier how Bri Rnma- 
krisliiiH who was himself a staunch 
holiever in God, dealt with a iierson 
of that class, and lie will be charuted 
hy his method of teaching. 

Once a gentleman came to him anti 
snid, "Sir, I have lost my peace of 
minii, ami though I have tried all 
forts of human means to restore it, 
I Imvf* fiiiltd. I do not believe in the 
existence of God. So I cannot prey 
tti him for help in this matter. Can 
.vou, Sir, show me any way of getting, 
it back ? " Reader, what advice w'ould 
you have given to this questioner, 
Perhaps you would have tried to per- 
suade him to accept youi own faith, 
which to such a jicraon would have 
heen of no avail. What was Sri 
^^ahristma'a adviee to him ? He 
Bcntly ^ ean you 


pray in this way : Oh, God, if you 
exist extricate me from tliis tmiihle.” 
It is said that (he gcntlcnum met him 
long after, expressed his gratitude for 
the piece of advice he lm<l I'ccoivcd, 
whicb, he said had exactly suited his 
nature, and described iiow jiraying in 
that fashion he was not only cured 
of his trouliles but in tlie cii<i beotimc 
a staunch i>eliever in God. 

If you read Sri ItarnakrishnuH 
teachings, yon will find innumcruble 
instances of his catliolic way of touch- 
ing. He was an anient believer in 
the doctrine of Incarnatiun (.\va- 
tara) and abo in (he Lila of Hndliu- 
Krishna literally, like an ordinary 
Vnishnava. But when he met a per- 
son vvlio could nut believe in tlie doc- 
trine t)f Incarnation, lie would tell 
him, '* You do not believe in Incurna- 
lions — wlnat of that ? Think of the 
formless Go<l in whicli yon believe 
with earnestness un<i devotion. t)nly 
don't be lUigiuatic uiul quarrel wiUi 
others who arc of a different |HTsua- 
«ion." About Itadha-Krishna lie wouKl 
any, ** You do not believe in Radha- 
Krislina Lila literally — what of that ? 
But of course you cun try to imitate 
in your life Radha’a inteii,«e love for 
Krishna, and have an all consum- 
ing love for your God. ” To the 
orthodox Hindus ho would .say with 
reference to Christ, “ Wliy call him 
Joan Khrisht.a. ns if he w.ms furcigner 
or alien — think of him rather 
Rishi Khrista, and you will find a 
place for him in your own heart." 

Want of space compels me to 
refrain from quoting more examples. 
Suffice it to say that a western scholar 
like Max Muller and a westeni writer 
and thinker like Rurnain Rolland 
have found in Rnmukrishna a teacher 
from whose noble life and teachings 
Uiey could learn ksssonn in calholkity. 
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Alroady many 8tQ,ccro souls 
ihroti^ut the world have come to 
this Imad ouUodc by studying 8ri 
jtainakiislina’s Ufe and teaching. 
His toming Centenary, by preaching 
Uis goQiol harmony throughout the 
world will surely help many more 
ginocre Iruih seekers in learning about 
this noble truth of the hannony of 
religions. Thus the movement for 
peace and concord and brotherhood 
will inorease in strength as well as 
intensity, and Qod willing, will help 
to usher into this world of strife and 


quarrel the Kiugilom of en wiiich 
cvety one in his lieart of litiirts is 
seeking to find established. 

Therefore, gentle reader, rlo you 
not feel inrlincd to join ilii^ (.Viiie- 
nary movcnient and help lo voni 
utmost ability (o make it a l aen.^s 
which, you must admil if emiii. ii!.ly 
dcsciA'Oji ? 

Ill this short artieic I liavr liierl 
briefly’ to bring out tlic one iiiofiniiciil 
feature of Sri Rainukri.'-lma s liir aiul 
teachings. I liojw to deal willi ollit r 
asiMfcta of liis teachings in future. 


TWO MOODS 


By Bapubkai V. (fami, B.A. (Hims.) 


[The writer is the head of an educational institution in Hanul i Sialc. 
He is also a Sadhaka, and tlic following article is based upon lti.s own iuli- 
iiuite convictions.] 


XT is evetybody’s experience that 
$ sometimes he is in a bright, 
happy and light ^ mood, and 
sometimes he is feeling the wei^t 
of gloomy de^ndeiicy. This 
alternation of Light and Darkness 
is the rule of the world and the 
principle working in our exist- 
ence. Day and night. liriglU half 
and dark half, Tttaraj^ana aiul 
Dakshinayana, Bright and Dark 
fteriods in the life of nations— all 
go to prove this double principle 
in the workings of the universe. 
The solitary, supcr-coiifscient 
heights achieved by individuals 
and nations are destined to the 
equally deep depths of the sub- 
tonsdent ocean of life suripng 
helow, until the sub-eonscient is 
ra^ up and tcanafonned to the 
hght and nature of the super* 
wnaoient. 


These heaving up and falling 
down of the spirit and the mood 
of the individuals and nations 


come along the natural cmirso nr 
evolution of the uiuvi>i>c. It is 
the way in which Nsturo is work- 
ing to reach her goal. In the ca.sr 
of man where there i.s conscious- 
ness of this principle of the work- 
ings of the universe, tlie prnj'ii ss 
is rapid, and there is vihraiion uf 
life, light and strength. 

la the light of this uaiiiic of the 
universe, if one wLslic.s to le.Hd a 
l>rogrcssiive life, one must h arit to 
preserve (he protective hahinee in 
the event of dashes of conflieting 
tendencies. Ilow' can thi.s hiilaiioo 
Ije acliicved ? rnles,s a mail 
esfablislies a strong foundation for 
the steady moveiuent of his 
motion, he would easily tumble 
down and be a prey to the forces 
struggling to get the upimr hand 
in the fight. 

In the face of the opposing 
downward forces working in the 
universe it i.s not ca.sy to secure a 
sound balance and rise up. It 
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requirea a strong adamantine faith 
in the Wisdom, Truth, Ix>ve and 
Helping Hand of the Almighty 
Kven in the moat tiying tnrciim- 
stances, when even the l^t plank 
of our hope is Mattered and we 
arc drowning in this ip:r.t ocean of 
life, that faith should never lessen 
in its brightness and strength. 
i<;vcn in the uplifted Hand of Al- 
mighty ready to strike a blow we 
must have the faith to see His 
loving care for us. 

Such a faith must be mixed with 
the spirit of self-surrender, if we 
desire to get the progressive baJ- 
aiice iu life. 

An individual should cease to 
iM lieve in his own works. What- 
ever he does, even the breathings 
sliould be offered up to the Divine 
Will. And as an humble servant 
of His. he must take care to carry 
out Ills bidding in the minutest 
details. Either in peace or in war, 
ill calm or in dash, in lull or in 
storm, he must think that he is 
doing Hi.s work and it is His W'ill 
and W^isdom that is guiding him. 

There should not lurk in the re- 
cesses of our being even the most 


trifling thought and will which 
think and work for oursidves aU*ne. 
Offer up every thing which you 
oaU your own to Him. I'hcn it is 
His look-out wheth«‘r lo inukr in 
mar you. You are His sorvant. 
Your duty is to think, frol and 
work for Him alone. Thi n you 
are able to establish such a balanoo 
in life that no circinii.slan<*c will 
trouble you, and the periods of 
Darkness in life will les,sen day by 
day and the periods of Light wiU 
gain in strength and duration. 
And at. last the lost. Hun wlitj is 
now pent up in caves of I’anis will 
shatter the limits and rise high np 
ill the sky. 'rhoro will lx? constant 
Light of I’sha. and the Darkness 
of Night will disappear and the 
Dark Mother will fake up the form 
of the Bright One. 

Let us then pray to this Bright 
Ushii. to visit our dark habitations. 
I>et us pray to this luminous Agni, 
the Divine W'ill-Puwer. to give u.s 
Light and Strength and show us 
the way through the saeriliee. (o 
the Heavens, the Swar. the abode 
of the Sun of Truth — God. 


VIEWS OF LIFE FROM THE HINDU STANDPOINT 


By G. A, Chandavarkar, il/..!. 


[Mr. Chandavarkar is an experionoed CKluetUionijit of nydiunhad. In 
the following arUcle he preaenta, with references to thf. unniiud 
nuthorities, Uie various stand-points from which nindii tldnkers Imw viewed 
life.] 


t OTH UtQ iuiroenaity and the com- 
plexity of Life’s problem de- 
mand for its solution, ho'. ever partial 
it may be, certain defiiute views of 
that life. Unloiis and until wc have 
certain accurate views of the goal, we 
Mnaot hope to inarch on succeas- 
fully. Pilfprini'a path is ever beset 


witli thousand pitfall.s. ' I'o travel 
hopefully is always iK'tlcr than to 
arrive.’ Struggles and scrambles 
intensify the swi'ctness and the glory 
of any aeliieveiiient. Of nil the 
problems, the problem of lilv — it" 
goal, its mmum bonum, its purpo.se 
— has been ever presenting varied 
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lUMi vie«‘*tH^nu». Whftt is 
liiiiiiAn life, liotv ii • roine into 
cxisluncc, wl»y is it «> c^unsUiiUcH, 
uh«t b its end and niiU) n'hither it is 
irti veiling and wiiai will lie its final 
ftt'e all (luestion^ which have 
Ix'cit agitating the nuiWM and engHg- 
iug the earnest attentiun of ail the 
thinkers and philoimphers, the saints 
(Hul SftdhuH, Rislicea and Yogis from 
limes iuuucuioriai. To the extent to 
which each one of these has present- 
ed, or rather has endtavoiirc*! to pre- 
sent, solutions to these elernul proh- 
Icnw, to that extent they have Ixa^n 
the benefactors of humanity. The 
muster-roll of such has been richly 
()rn«i!iente«l from Lord Manu to 
Itiunukrishnn UhaRtivati.- AVhat views 
of life ilid .“uch itenefaetors hold iiidi- 
\ idually and colleiliveiy ? Wire their 
views antagonistic or idcnlieul ? IaI 
»s hmtvbly seek answers to thwe ques- 
liims of questions, n.s briefly a.« iros-si- 
hle, Hying to avoid all nietaphysicai 
intricaeies or philotjopbical doctiines 
cif an abstnise nature. 

Hlt.'utriliari. the poet-.sidm of Un-e. 
pu ly ami iiou-attachinenl signifiranl- 
)y «>bsei ve.s : ' sr titiq ^*Tn:; 

•I'l: — ' Is ihi.-' .^nmsimi full 

of ](iy and liuppiueatt or sorrow and 
mis(;iy 7 I do not know. ’ He leaves* 
thi! reader in doubt with regartl to 
tlir; answer. His is a big mark of 
intriTogation. But ilierc is one wonl 
wiiii'h is very aignifieanf. That word 
i< t>«tusara. I^t us begin the theme 
of our inquiry wiUi this view of life. 

ti) The life is spoken of hero as 
^anisfura. Wlmt does this w'ord connote 
aiul denote ? Ita root moaning is 
‘ Tlmt which moves ’ = with 

lo niovet. Continuous motion haraio- 
priigtt'ss. ami rhythmic movt- 
iiieni- and not static— are 
tlicrefore the essential comlitions of 


life. Excelsior should tlirreiun- If it^ 
iiMHto. ‘Awake, arbe.' 

Move and ac* i*. die lu.'liou n.u- 
veyctl by thi.*? In ni'ivc- 

nient nr {*rogro<" lio Uiv :;I<trv . f 
one’s iichievciucnt. ' N’uw dii.' pru- 
gre.s.s iiidieati'f- stnigglv 
again presupposiw tiTiiu-adous 
and icmplntioiiM nf liu'. 'I'i,,- |nii.'riui 
should UMlurally !ivoi<| the-c aivi juu 
gresH. It is n rombinatinii of Amiim 
tncctar) and Vi.'ilin (poison i. Only 
its projMtrtina in each may vary. 
Knowing this Ih* m it and mit ofil. 

)ii) Other lliinkcr.s prcfci t'l c.aii 
life u Sagura *.»r an cacan — Suni^aia 

‘Sagitia wriisJiqTh ->t . ain;.- 

IK llilK oenm. It hai^ \\> w Oiaf 
ix«<* aiul fall. Tlirre j'toiinr will In*. 
tniipcslK will ticcur lap -littiiltl 

prevail. I riVs Unn Of*f‘;iii ttt niiMav 
before the frail barj^e clas!a»,*. auaiiiFi 
any reck and is linikeji i.o pau*-. 
Vn»i ocean If life \o be ‘'inc* ! Mark 
Hh iiiiinenbityt va>tu(>>, ^iiand- 
cur and sail on u> the haven, its 
harbour is the !^\rumapurn.^h:». Yhr 
drop i.H T4) be uhiruately uirPeti 'Aitii 
the wiUers (»l that innnensity. t 
Wordsxvunli also liiink.- alik»\ 

tuV) Life is roinj»ared liy 
others to ;j threat w lieei- Siini.'^jra 
Chakra a- they rail i«. \ \v!hh ! 

rotates* Browning may ehl! if * 'If 
great Puilei V uhet't. ' i )hnu Khayam 
may say ' Potter, Potter, lUly rap . 
But Kaliflasa >it;niiiianily remarks : 

Like tliO wtael i< niid ilov. a. 

The poor may be wcidtliy mid da- 
w’calfhy may Ik* poor. The hnitpy 
may l>e soirowful and tltc .^um>\vtul 
may be liappy. IM 

nappin**-*^' and ini'ciy v. i!! 
make the ’■vln.'vl roUitv. If iluu ili< 
misemblt feel diaheatlcued, diey 
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ouglti to kxAc up anti ho^Hi for bettor 
days ; if the wealthy or the happy 
foot vain and proud, they ou|^t to 
take tho warning that the wheel wiU 
turn. Pride goeib befeure a fall. How 
have the ungtity fallen I 

(iV) life hi aometimee. spoken of 
aa a battle>Eeld. This auggesta to us 
the idea that me ought to bravely 
wage war against worldly miaenca 
and tiy to mareb biumphant The 
world is for the brave mqtiggT 

RHi: I ' Soul la not to be gained 
by the wedi in body and mind ’ say 
the Upaniahada. 

(i'} Life is also compared to ,t 
game. Itia‘Leela* («^) sport. 
Prof. Huxley has a similar idea. It 
is, he says, a big game (*t chess. In 
order to win the game one ought to 
know the rules and play well. It may 
be Krishna LeeUt or Rama Leela. 
It may be the ' Dance of Nataraja ’ 
or Tandava>Nritya. Shakespeare 
may speak of it as a stage. We are 
the actors. The Great Power who is 
tlte Sutra-Dbara, the Chief Manager 
is behind, in and out also. 

(it I Ufe is again spoken of as a 
Kshetra or Field. The farmer could 
reap there as he sow's. Ue ouglit to 
weed out the wiW phmts, till it with 
Jnana and Karma and reap anipp; 
or Bliss Eternal. The Oita refer# to 
it as Kahetra and Ksherajna. 

(I'ii) Life, says the Vedantin, is 
.Uat/a — Illusion. Not that it is en- 
tirely false or a dream, its reality is 
liidden from ua. How ? Say tlie 


Upaiiislmils Mtaai Pctnwfh 

fruth is bidden from by 
the glitter of gold. ImI ns realise wr 
are the sparks of that Great Fire. 
' A God in Germ ’ .sings RoWrt 
Browning. * Microcot^m of the 
MaerocMtH.' A noble ideal to W 
sure. Once tlic dross is removed or 
Immt ovit, the pure gold will shine 
brilliantly. In the fire of \ airagj’a — 
non-attachmenb—it is to be Immt 
out. Remove the veil of lleraiiya 
and Truth will be visible. 

All tlicse views are by (hrmsolvi^s 
correct and never antagonistic. Their 
variety is nn.sundersU)od as antago- 
nism. Virakti or renunciation is 
wrongly suppo-sed to l>e inaction. It 
is a means for true action. The path 
may l)e one of Karma, .Tnnna or 
Bhakti. It is bound to lead on to 
that one goal. 'I'lie .struggle of the 
finite to be one with the Infinite i.s 
indeed glorious. 1'iie progrc.sH of 
civilisation or culture is tj^iificd in 
that struggle which may lie described 
as the w'ar Ijctwcen Gods and Demon. 
Krishna i.s the Charioteer. That is 
the Dharma-Yuddha—n war not to 
end all wars or to make the place 
safe for democracy —but a wnr of 
righteousne.-ss, justice, equity, patience 
and perseverance. Vairagv'a is the 
armour. Victory is triumph over 
death. Many Mich Mrityun .layas 
or victors of «lcath — have live*! 
and gone. The nttainmeni of 
that state must form the nuwt iiti* 
porUmt <|uest of all human licings. 




THE HINDU CONCEPTION OF THE DEITY 3JJ 
By T. M. P. Afahadev, Af.A. 

[The blowing is a revievf of a recent publication— The Iliiulu ( on«fi>. 
tinn of the Deity by Bharatan Kumarai^a, M.A., Pli.D.. piiblishwi l»y l.unac 
and Co., «, Great Husael Street, Iximlon; price 12sh. <Ki., pages 35(i. ri.f 
review givee a brief but penetrating analysiii of the ponition Kdonn-d hv 
Tliewm and AbeoUitiem v ith regard to Ultimate Reality. i 


§ R. Bharatan Kuinarappa in hie 
book The Hindu ronception of 
the Deity, tracea the develojtment of 
llie ronce])tton of the Deity in Indian 
Thought begiDniug from the age of 
the Upaniahada and culminating in 
the phikMophy of Ramamtja- That 
the abstract Monism of Sankara is 
the earlier pd the concrete Mmun.! 
of Ramanuja a more developed and 
[K-rfcct- form of philosophy is the 
view maintained by him. Reality is 
ui first conceived as n b»rf, content- 
less unity, and then, details, eome to 
he filled in, with the result that Real- 
ity is found to be a concrete untver- 
shI. The learned Doctor observes 
that the Upanisbadic conception of the 
nature of the Deity “ pas^ from an 
earlier stage of speculation and in- 
vest igation where the view that was 
reached was that Brahman was pri- 
marily an ulUmate. all-pervad- 
ing conscious principle, to a later 
.itage, where Brahman, l)esidcs being 
conceived thus, came nbo to be re- 
garded as poesesalng many transcend- 
ent qijialities as wen aa .:.everal per- 
focUons." While Sankara took the 
earlier of these views to be the ' End 
of the Veda,* Ramanuja discerned 
the Raw in sueh a doctrine, rejected 
it as unsaiisfacUnry and brought to 
a perfection the other stream of 
bpanisadic wisdom which regards the 
Deity as the m^nmne, aB-perfect 
Person whose meom are the mtelU- 
Kcnt beinra and inert thingp cf 
fhw werio. Ramanuia ddreets bis 
myec^yes agalnit "too unfortunate 

doctrine of 

non-diffemiee, diows the concept of 
■naya to be a self-contradiction, 
individual from the 
pitiable pii^i into which he is thrown 


by the system of Advaita, and nrriv<“« 
at the mwt lofty coite«'plion ihr 
Deity which he defines, ueither as a 
pure noii-diffeivneed siilwtuiu-e nor 
characterless thought, but iis the 
highest Self, *' characterisicd essenti- 
ally by thought and bli!i.s as well as 
by the six attributea of wisdom 
tjnofuil, slrcn^h (bala), Inr^bip 
(aisvarya), might (viryaj, energy 
(snktij and glory (leja’s), of great 
licaiity, absolutely unrivalled, frc»< 
from all evil, filled with uii infinite 
immlMT of excellenl ((ualities, and 
abtiunding in love." 

In interpreting the Upanisiuls Dr. 
Kunmrappa follows the metlioil of the 
modem critical scholar and not of 
the tradiliouBlist. But the coiudu- 
sion at which he arrives through thi.s 
method i.H that “ the predoiuinanl 

thought of the UjianisacUi seems 

to be that Brahman t^ervudes the 
world as its Soul.’’ It would upfuar 
that, according to him, the dominant 
view of the V’pauiaads is Visistadvai- 
tic. But that such a conclusion is not 
warranted by a critical stuily of the 
Upamsads will be evident when we 
consider the upiniou of George I'ln- 
baut who, of all persons, cannot lie 
rharged with partiality for Sankara. 
" The task of rt'ducing the teaching of 
the Upanisads to a system ronai.stcnt 
and f«>e from contradictions is an 
intrinsically impossible one, '' he 
tyrites, “ But the task once living 
given, we are quite ready to admit 
that Sankara's aystem is moat pro- 
bably tlie best which can be devised." 
Thia Dr. Knuiaruppu himself .sceiut, 
to recognise when be says that Ramu- 
niija received his main in.spirntion 
from Uie devotional religion to 
which he belonged, though the view 
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sihirh he jkIvih'iiUhI is iujI al(iif(clh(*r 
|.! ekin'' itt the rpaniaaiK 

With vopiotiik quoiathms itrincipal- 
Iv tfoiu the iiVt Bbfiiyn, the Doctor 
eriii<i»‘’s the ssystcui of Ailvjiita, its 
\ uMv of tiio Ahaoluto 08 ulfribmeleiu, 
i(> (Iteory of world-tihwinn, iw doe- 
irini’ of non-diffcrenco. its conception 
III roloasc*. etc. It i« not our aim, 
liMT. to attempt an onKwer to the 
elmrgts levelled .*if;ninHt the Kystein 
Ilf nun-dualism. Ahiiost all the ob- 
jections have been replied to by later 
Advaitiris. Due wotild wish, however, 
ilie author of llie book utuler review 
lisil eousiderinl at least souw of the 
replifs tmfl tried to refute them. 
Neither is tliero e|>ace, nor is it ncccs- 
.'ary for tis to rejH*«t the arguments 
.'tdvftiieed by the A<tvuiUn in defence 
of his view. But we cannot refram 
from pointing out certain flaws in the 
\‘isiHiadvaiiin's understanding of Ad- 
v«ita nml certam diflIicuUtca which 
iM'set Theism in general and its fonuu- 
l:ni<it( by Ramanuja in parUcnlar. 

Ill defining Brahman as reuHt^', 
iiitrllisrem’c,- bliss, the .Advaitin 
tu'M'i’ nieuus that intelligonce 
and bins arc states of the 
miml. “ 'flint cousciousne.s8 is the 
activity of a self which i.s other tlian 
iii «'onsriou.i state ivS seen fix>iu the 
iart (hat consciouanesa consist, -s of 
ntoiiKMuary mental states which rc- 
'iviire ti iHirinanent self as their aub- 
iicnic nud relating principle,” ob- 
M r\ es Dr. Kntnarapim. Here, there 
i- n eonimion between eonsciousncM 
'or itUelltgenee) which constitutes the 
'vseniinl nature of the self and the 
p-ychosis of the internal organ which, 
as K inodificalion of maya, falls with- 
in the category of ndt-self. Chaitnnya 

not chitta. intelHgcnec is not intel- 
lect. The serlptmral text “The mind 
consists of food ’* i» quoted by the 
Doctor U9 an evidence for tlie view 
tliat consciousness was regarded by 
'lie {ihilosopher who was responsible 
for the passage aa tl»e result of non- 
conscions proeesaes; and as therefore 
oot uhamate.. But the llpaniaadic 
^ocr never intends ‘ mind ’ to mean 
ranseloTMii^ or the aetf. It is a pre- 
cious cotiliiibttiiioaii of the Hindus to 


the science uf p\Vrlnilo<;y U» lisve ii.n- 

ciuinicd even so early ji\ .it ihf .-im, 
of (he rpani^aiK ihiii nnii-l i- .1 
duet (subtle, it inny liei ,,, it.i'iur 
But the Hiiulii thinker- n. v, r i ..i!;ii^.i 
mind which i- •.•oii-tiUil'ii l»y leui.- 
cuhir, perishin;:!, p-yeirieal jin <,m,i - 
tions with tilt; itiipi'rt.-liuiiie. 'ti.ihiiin - 
blc Inlelligent’c. .Mind i^ ii,e iidnmei 
of the bolf, aiul hecsitiM' nl its eiarnv 
there is a reHertinn i»f in,>!lii!;rnic 
ihcieiii. Hence I'oie'Ciii.i.-n,'.,- '.viui’h 
forms the essential natinv of Hinl;- 
man Is not an act of the Hnin!. siui.- 
lurly, by bliss lh» .\dvaitiit ir . «i 
understands ' a idcasing >i:tie oi 
consciotMies.s." Whm is called pi. an- 
ing 8tatc.> of con.iicioiifliH "< :uv mily 
reflections of the prototype Wis- iii 
(he pure psyt'hoses i.f tla- iiilelU, i. 
Hence, all ohjectit.iis (u the view, 
that intelligence .and bliss (;un.stitiite 
the efe.senU.’d naiiiie uf BialiiMaii. an* 
ba»eles:.s. 

“When some dei lure ihat 

Rmluntin is free from qualities, tin- 
Advaititi nuike.s u mistake ot inter- 
preting (hem in isulation, without 
considering uther texts whii-li di 'Oiilie 
Rralitnan as htiving several qualities." 
say.s Dr. Kum;iriipp!i, Hm the 
.\dvaitin never makes tlie mistake of 
i.sohiting texts. He is iiitere.-tni in 
the harmoniou.- iiiter|iretai.ion of 
tiicriptiire fts much us any one i I.m-. 
But when a per-^on i& confronud with 
two contradictory' siatemenfs, tin n- 1 - 
iKi other go for him btii to aiiandiui 
the one and ueeept the other. Serip- 
lun* would have im put)Rtrl in jm 
dicuting of tlu. Aluiolute aiuiiniie- 
which are eslahhshc'l in emi'irii ;d 
usage. Therefore thruuiih tie’ devie.- 
of certain interpretative piimipli.-. 
tbc Advaitin hold.s that rest.ating the 
attributes which are to be u-mi>i m 
empirical usage, J^criptun <!f nie.^ tiiem 
in respect of Hrxdunan I’ p; e-i. ;.!] 
comprehension how sueh a pa -a;'i' 
like ‘ He is the witncijs. intelliat 10 e. 
pui'e and ut<iil)UleU*ss t-.-ik-i ct:u 
kevalo nirgunas oat" ncuativc- oidy 
“ the evil (jualities depmdinq oa 
Prakrit.” 

That from the exislcnee ot m-n- 
sentient mutter in the world, we m.ny 
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infer ibe rxintence of on intelUgent 
{■rineiplo which animates and sup> 
{turts. just as from the existence of a 
living Iwly. wo infer the existence of 
n soul or inteiUgeni principle wliich 
animates it. is one of the argunK;n*a 
for tlie existence of God which Rama- 
nuja refutes. Boine of the defects in 
the analogj' as pointed out by him 
are: “ the soul does not bring into 

existence ibe body w'hicli it animates,” 
(61 “ the soul docs not entirely of it- 
.«<elf support the body, ” (e) “ the fact 
that the various parts of a body 
coiiere together may lie due to other 
foirrs than to the fact that it is ani- 
mated by a soul, ” (d) '* the existence 
Ilf animated bodies, moreover, hua for 
its charaeterbttc mark Utc process of 
breathing which is absent in the case 
of the earth, sen, mountains, etc " 
Now, there are certainly these de- 
ffpts involved in the nnalogj' of soul 
iiml lK>dy. But «loes not Ramanuja 
employ tliis analog)' f»»r ex- 
(tlainiiig tin? rohiti<»n of (he world to 
Uralunaii ? “Ramanuja’s teaching... 
in regard to the relation of Brahman 
ill (be world, is this, ” says Dr. Kuiiia- 
rnppn. ” The world, consisting of 
iiiatier and souls, is the body of 
rtritlimmi. He is distinct from it and 
forms iti* Soul.” 

HatuunujnV eonreption of the Deity 
i" I bat of a Theist. God is the sup- 
reme Feixon possesstsl of infinite |h.»'- 
leetiuns. ‘•He has for His es-setitial 
attributes tbouglit, bliss iiml fnaxlom 
from evil. He is characterised hy 
every perfection, iiud atxivc all by 
liive. ” But Tiieisra must face the 
(ii lemma which Mr. Bradley fomni- 
i-'ites in his .dppenrance and Jieality. 
" If you identify the Absolute with 
God, (hat is not the God of rcligimi. 
Ii ugatiii you separate them, God 


becomes a hnitc /:id(.<r in tJie nlinle. . 
Short of the .Misolutc. Gud eann.il 
rest, and having ronebed iliol In 
ifi lost and religion with Him. . . . \V. 
may say th.u ( io<l is not God. till He 
has become in ftll, und lat 
God, which is all in nil, is not li.. 
God of religion." Tiuie are t'\i> 
ways of escaping from tbi- dibmniH 
We can say cither that (J<hI is linite or 
maintain tJmt he is the .Absolute sei-n 
under the limitation of the mind. 
Tlicists like .luimw Ward and William 
James regard Go«t ns a pnmux intpr 
races and not tin potnnu. 'I'lie 
Deity is the foremost among the 
finib's, a jnmisa-visesa, the i retitor <if 
ercalors. William ]>ictine' 

GocI a» the Big Urttther fighting 
againiit odtis. (Jod and men .'u-c fid- 
low-soldiers in the s( niggle »o bani.'li 
evil from the world. Tbe escape 
which these pbilosoidiers -nggest jv 
easy but haxaidous. .\ finite God 
will cense to U- Gud. Tlie .\d\ uitinV 
conc(']>tion id flic Deity aMiiiis Ibi' 
difficulty. (Jod tbe .Absolute seen 
unilcr the limitation of maya. Brah- 
man ((Uulilied by nc.scicnc«* is D\ jf ;i 
Tbe Deity is es.sentially a bnman con- 
cept, and hence tiie concept caniaii 
l)C |X*rfccl. Sub Kfucir ttun ports flu 
Absolute appears to lai ptisse.s.-< d m 
.nttrihutes, and w.- call that 
Rninnnnja strives to strike a middle 
grouiul. He would not sohnit ibai 
God is finite ; nor would be snb^(MllM 
to tlie view of tin* .Aiivaititi tlnil la is 
the .Absolute. It is here lliat v.e find 
the contradiction of Vi.-^is(ail\ aita to 
lie. To envisage a God tlnit i- 
infinite, absolute nnd eteinul and at 
the s.nne time to clniracierise ib< 
empirieally estnblislied tlistinctions 
nnd differences to Ik- abHoInfely rial 
i.s, to our niiinl, a contradiction. 
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By Switpni Thyagisa$mnda 

vftiwwn ^ ywifr n 

^=speri&hable imperishable «J^iwi# = manifciit and 

unmanifest Was and ipWv«» this bound together RrM=*> universe 

f 9 :=sthe Lord *W% supports W*flsi:ss without the Lord ’?jiWT=ihc self 
)i^4inptss because of being the enjoyer 'r**J^s=is bound = God 
fin(»knowing ti4m^l:«aby all fetters g^ = is rtloascd '^“and. 

The Lord supports this universe which consists of combina- 
tion of the perishable and the itnperishablc, the manifest and the 
unmanifest.* As long as the self docs not know the Lord, it gets 
attached to worldly pleasures and is bound; but when it knows 
God,* all fetters fall away from it. (8) 

Soles : This verse reinimis us of vei'scs Ifi to 19 of the fifU'cnth chn|iiev 
of tlif' Gita. The Ultima. e Prinriple is heir spoken of !■« !.oi>>Tinr <o omi 
f-fiiitrnlling Nature or Prakriti and Purusha or the .^otil, wliirli toRotlicr ci'n- 
^litutc litis universe in its .subtle as well as gntss aspect. 

1. CombinatioH : — If we lake utty object it will be fotmd to lime ii 
"ross or manifest asjtcct a& well as subtle or luiinunifest a-speet. .\inl tiiese 
two are joined together by the relation of cuuso and effret. So nbo c\ i ry 
ol*jfct in this universe will be found to be the result of u euinbinatiun of 
'Itiril and matter. Cf. Gila t’hnptcr xiii, 26. 

2. The last two lines imint ov*. ntlaeltiueitt to worldly object ^ n- ih'’ 
(•;tu,.e of bondage, and realisation of Go<l ns the only nmctly fur n. 

.1. Fellers faU away d:e.: — This shows that the aspiriinl after vcaii':’.' 
lion should direct his attention more towards the |K«ritive elTojl oi knowin;i 
Hot! than to the negative one of removing the bomluge. .\ll |H»,xitivo ciioi! 
should he direeted towartU the renlisalion of (.bwl. The moment God is 
realised (he fetters vanish of their own accord without any {.t.paiiitc ctiun. 

m q«i »» 

conscious subject and the unconscious object 
C^tit;“the master and the dependent 4 } ^ both ’ arc unborn 
*ilw,iil«it4^pw “ who 18 engaged i,i bringing about the relation ol the 
enjoyer and the enjoyed ** another one loo vsn«“is unborn 
this «rti“ triad to- when Brahman realises 

the self W«s- infinite “ having assumed the form of the 

universe fMttd* inactive becomes. 
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The conscious subject and the unconscious object, the master 
and the dependent, are both unborn. She too who is engaged in 
bringing about the relation of the enjoycr and the enjoyed 
(between these two) is unborn. When one realises all these three; 
as Brahman, the self becomes infinite, universal and inactive. (9) 
A^otc# ; This verso doals ^^^tJ» the or the three eh uKiits of 

thouf^t,— the subject, the object and the relation between the two. These 
three are' said to be unborn, because nobody knows when and how th**^' mine 
to be. The conscious subject is described ns the uuister liomiiHe it exists 
indei>eiident of the object in deep sleep, while the object is considered to be 
ilepcndcnt because it cannot exist indciiendent of the jHirceiving suhjeot. The 
second line refers to how the subject and object are hi-ought into lehitum by 
the inscrutable power of Mnyji, which invest.s tliem with the chaiaciei ui 
tlic enjoyer and tlie enj<»y«d and thus gives rise lo all kiiuls of snfVeritigs. 
This reminds us of Yoga sutras ll«17 and 2^3, nhero junction of mi ttho 
seerf and ?ri fthc seen) is described as the cause of avoithtble misery. It 
is in tleei> .Saniadhi that this rolatiuii is finally severed and all the three 
merge themselves into one in Bial.mnn, and tlie Atman which, till iluii, 
wa.>i known lo be finite, uelive and iliflfcrent from the univorsf regains its 
ni.tiiral infinitude, iimctivity and universality, 

matter - perishable “ spirit » immortal and 

imperishable tfSBi-one perishable and 

.Atman rules over ^"“his stf5t«in*tHsahy meditation = 
by union fU*r>iWBl,*“by becoming one with him »fi;=ag.ain 
in the end f%wnnr5rffTi:= cessation of all illusion. 

Matter is fterishable, but spirit is imperishable and immortal. 
The one God rules over the perishable and the self. By meditat- 
ing on Him, by uniting with Him and becoming one with Him, 
there is further cessation of all illusion in the end. (10) 

Notes : The first two lines of the verse arc more or loss idonfiiml in 

tlmught with the first two lines of vci'sc 8. Only it takes cure to fX|ilaiii the 

"ord, Kshara as matter and Akshara as spirit. Some try to make out u tliffev- 
line by explaining Uie word, Hava, in this verse, as roferviug u> the Ishwara 
"!■ Personal Gotl tmd Deva to the Absolute. The bs.t two linos point out the 
v.trious atagea bjr whieb to reach the .Absolute. I’hc word (by 

union) refers to 8avikalpa or Samprajnala S*uniadhi and (by 

Incoming tme with Him) to the Hirvikalpa or .Asamprajnata Sumadhi, 

1. Sjwit ):^Tbc wrord, in clatatical Sanskrit, meuns the T.ord f?iva. 
Put here it may refer to the personal Ood. 

2. Cmatsm of all illumon Tlic reference liere is 

to the illusion by which BiAhman is mistaken as the universe. 




NOTES AND COMMENTS 


TheGotlof Wmnen’s Movement 

Mrs. SarojW Naidu's address at 
I in- lost session of the AlMndia 
Women *.s Conference held in 
Madras in the month of October 
was a striking pronouncement, 
muting forth the ideal and the goal 
of the Wpraen’s Movement as she 
wnceived them to be. She con- 
ttMnl«l that the goal of the movc- 
tnent was not the creation of a 
nation within a nation, the per- 
petuation of the idea that women 
hail separate interests, rights and 
points of view froiti the other half 
of the nation. In her own inimi- 
table way she remarked : “ The 
whole jtistification for any 
Women’s Movement in any part 
of the w'orkl is that it is deliberate- 
ly and consciously merely a 
temporary phase of the work for 
the cuiisolidation of the position of 
women, itj order to enable them 
to take their part in the life of the 
world. It is only in that spirit 
that I ever participate in any 
nathcring purely of women. I 
hear a great deal in other parts of 
ilie world of feminism, women’s 
part, women’s movement and 
women’s pouit of view. I have 
never imderotood the meaning of 
this limitation, this segregation, 
this delibemte dis-inheritance of 
«9manhood from the common in- 
alienable of humanity. In 
India, more than in any other 
country, must w'e realise the 
ftmdaraental fact that women can- 
j|et be isolated from the oominon 
hfe of the nation. To-day, when 
vye meet in women’s gatherings to 
<UMuss questions of educational 
or socSal reform or poUtieal 
ofhts. we must bear in mind that, 
when we use the word * women, ’ 


wc dare not use it in the srjisi’ <»t 
a ^paratist definition or ms .-onn'- 
thing hwfgcd round hv any limi- 
tation. But women meeting u.s 
woincj) can only do so, thuv only 
do s<\ by the reaffirmaiion of iheiV 
faith in their own <iesliny and 
their lieing part of the eommon 
nationhoml. the common puipo.se, 
the common struggle and llie eoin- 
inon achievement." 

Hence .she concluded that 
Women’s (Mnfcrenee vvoiild gain its 
true objective when il would write 
its own epitaph, when the leailers 
of the Movement would gsther 
together and say, " We who havt' 
livetl anti given our life for this 
w'ork arc now ready to die beeause 
no longer do the women of India 
need the protection of a women’.s 
organisation. They are .^o eon.soH- 
dated in their strength, courage 
and ability ih.at they eun take their 
proper pan in the common life i>f 
the nation, in the ecomanie deli- 
verance of the country, in the eilu- 
cational regeneration of the peo- 
ple, in the sotual re-eon.st ruction of 
India. In all these great matters 
of vital import hi the life of the 
nation, there is no se.v iiuqiialiiy. 
no sex i.*iolntion. no .s» x disability, 
but there is unity of visimi, aeri.)ii, 
.sacrifice and service*. " Ami the 
only benediction she eouKl there- 
fore give at the Conference wits 
“ that by their own action women 
might hasten the day when these 
organisations would go t(» their 
resting place, beeause Indian 
women would liave once again 
rcaumerl the great anrl noble <les- 
tiny of being half of the mition. 
the half that lead the vanguarrl of 
progi*esisive measures of life." 
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Give iqp Sclf»coi»f«a>ed I nt e rio r i ty 

Perhaps it is only several years 
hence tnat women will feel satis* 
Red that the consummation hoped 
for Mrs. Naidu has been actu- 
ally reached, but they will be hast- 
ening this date if they will embody 
in themselves the ideal and out- 
look that she wanted them to 
adopt. According to her women 
were not working towards a new 
ideal, but towards ti e remembr- 
ance of an auoieut Indirni ideal, 
and the need for reminding them- 
selves about it was the penance 
they had to make for the abroga- 
tion of their own destiny. She was 
not one of those who believed Uiat 
women was a down-trodden crea- 
ture. who ever suffered from that 
drearlful inferiority complex that 
liHiked outside her own strength 
for her regeneration or deliverance. 
“ To aay that we are smothered by 
man-made laws." she ^ said, '*that 
we are trampled by man-made 
conditions, that we are imprisoned 
by man-made injustices is to deny 
ourselves that element of God-head 
which creates its own destiny, 
rherefore, I think (hat the time 
has come when Indian women at 
uU events, should make the great 
rc-affirmation that woman is m- 
divisib^ the heart of the human- 
ity, and that she legislates for her 
own destiny and that she creates 
ideals and i^lides fo~ h&e coun- 
try's emancipation and progr^. 
But to sit with folded hands, to 
!^y you are not allowed to do this 
or that, that the professions we 
not open to you, that ooonoinical- 
ly you are dependent, that you arc 
slav(», that you are l^e-bound by 
conditions and oonvwitiona— this 
)<> to admowledge a lade of self- 
i'e^iect that makes you fed wrong- 
ly that you are dependent for your 
very elementary wonmn^s hwitage 


on the whims of those to whom 
you yourselves in years fiiirl g< tu'- 
rations of weakness and love of 
ease and protection have given 
your destiny to ker^p and numld or 
mw." There was no need for .seve- 
ral resolutions a.S8crting the rights 
of women ; only one resolution 
carrierl into action was enough, 
“That resolution i.s literally in (he 
dictionaiT meaning of the word- 
the resolution that women will 
wipe out from their forehead (he 
label of their self-confessed inferio- 
rity which is unreal, that they will 
wipe out the idea and language of 
dependence, that they will not 
assert their right but fulfil their 
duty,. , . . There is necewity only 
for resolution (Hi the part <>i 
women that (liey shall he wMinen 
of the hight'st stature of their 
womunhocvl. " 

That the reaffirmation of 
woiuuiiV being iiulivisibly the 
heart of humanity, that the wiping 
out of (lie lal>cl of .sidf-eoniossed in- 
feriority can help women to over- 
oumo the various dillicuUH‘s tliat 
are supposed to exist in their w-ay 
is atuply illustraterl by the exam- 
ple of the illusiriou.s speaker her- 
self. In fact it is her example that 
gives weight to her word.s. 

On the main object of Christian 
Missions 

The Church of England Diocese 
of Madras celebrated itsS Cente- 
nary last month, and organised in 
connection with it a public meet- 
ing under (he pri'sidoncy of (he 
Governor of Madras. From the 
several speeches deUverwl on the 
oocBsiou we give below* two inter- 
esting extracts relating to a topic 
that has of late l>een receiving 
increasing attention from the 
Hindu public. The first which 
forms part of the presidential 
address runs thus : " It is not 
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by the number of communi- 

that it contains tlmi the 
^yj,rk of a Christian organisation 
is to be judgctl. The influence that 
i( spreads around is always far 
jiTcater than the number of its indi- 
vidual members. Missionary work 
coiiHists not merely in cxinvcrl- 
iiig people to a particular religion, 
though that may weU be Us main 
object, but it alio consiste in pro- 
viding educational faciltitr'S, medi- 
cal comforts, and all forms of 
charitable enterprises. Looking 
Imek on the history of our Church 
and Diocese we may take legiti- 
tnalf pride that its efforts have al- 
ways been directed to the cure of 
suffering and the alleviation of 
distress. Indeed there must Ije 
v«‘i y few in this presidency who do 
nor realise the great influence for 
Kwd that the Church has been.’* 
That the humanitarian and edu- 
calional activities of Christian 
Missionaries in this country have 
received due appreciation goes 
witliout saying. If this htis not 
boon whole-hearted, it is becauw 
these works have alw'ays been uti- 
lised for furthering the proselytiz- 
ing activities of the Christian Mis- 
sions. What is the main object of 
I lie ( hristian Missions — humani- 
tarianisui or conversion ? is the 
(lucstion that is generally asked by 
iion-Christiaivs in this country'. 
'I’he cautious and well-guarded 
x(alcment in the extract given 
above namely, that “ missionary 
work consists not merely in con- 
verting people to a particular reli- 
gion. though that may w-eU be its 
main object” leaves room for doubt 
and gives one f^e impre^i<m that 
among Chriatiaiu themselves there 
w a difference of opinion as to the 
Jain object, IWe may be such 
mnerenoD of <i|dnion among lay- 
wen, but that eedeeiii^stics have 
“0 doubt on thii pdftt is made 


clear by Uie speech made by ihe 
Metropolitan of India. Burma ami 
Ceylon on the .same oeeu-sion. 

Can Christianity save the World 
from the Peril of Bombers ? 

In the speech referred to, the 
Metropolitan t«iy.s by way of ivjdy 
to Mahatma Gandhi’s advice to 
Christian .VUs.sioiiarics that ibey 
must confine their activities to 
humanitarian work and esehew 
conversion from their programme 
of work : “ I .stvw certain words 
ullerecl recently by a man fm 
whom I have sincere respect and 
affection. Mahalmu GuikIIh ap- 
pealed apparently to mis.sioiiary 
IxaUcs to abandon any desire for 
conversion and to content them- 
Hclves w'ith luimanilariun efforts. 
The world at the pri'sent time has 
come to the conviction that what, 
is needed is a change of heart, if 
war is to he avoided and the peace, 
of the w'orld maintuinc<l and inler- 
natiunal co-uperation uehieveil. It 
is not those wlio are missionaries 
by profession who have «;ome to 
that conviction but bu.siuessmen as 
well as men in every other walk 
of life. You cannot have a ebain;i' 
of heart without the spirit of God 
working in the heart of men. 'riial 
is the one source through which 
man can receive a new' heart, a 
new purpo.se, a new will and lli(‘ 
power to overcome the evil Ijy 
which man is besi't and which i.s 
the cause of all the world ehaos 
and unrest ^if tin* present times. 
It seems to me strange that at a 
lime when the leailors of the world, 
though perhaps not profc.ssijig any 
direct convietion of the Christian 
faith themsclvo.s are yet nnn ineed 
— 'that tiothing hut a change of 
heart will save the world from dis- 
aatrous wars and from internation- 
al strife, a great soul like Maliatma 
Gandhi should \vish that the 
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Charch—which Is seeking to lead 
men to surrender themselves 
wholly to the presence of Christ, 
so that they may be delivered from 
those evils which hold them dow'ii 

should undertake only humani* 
tariau enterprises and ttol <lcal 
with that life-giving spirit wliich 
only can effect tliat which lu: Ls 
striving to accompliah - the tiplift 
of the Harijans. 

“ Knowled^ by itself is not 
going to uplift any race, Know- 
letlge IK a public danger unless it is 
coutrollcd by due morality. The 
world sees that constantly at the 
present tiine. So. it is not by our 
schools giving se<?ular knowledge 
tliat we are going to uplift the 
Depresserl Classes. It is ordy 
when, with that knowledge is given 
knowledge of the one true Cl^d. 
and men and women are le^l into a 
vital fellowship with Hinr. and 
when that change of heart is ac- 
(piired, that moral (anitrol is 
achieved over the knowle<lge which 
science of the present day places 
at the disposal of man. An aero- 
plane which enabled me to travel 
from Croyden to Denmark in a few 
hours, might under other cuudi- 
liuiis be usetl for di.’uiinrging 
bombs upon defonceloKs cities to 
the destruction of men, women and 
children. Knowledge without 
inor^ control is a danger and a 
curse and not at all a blessing. So 
that is the answer wh'-th I give to 
Mahatma Gandhi — that w’e are 
out to do whal w’c want done. We 
are out for the uplift of people, to 
deUviy them from degradation, and 
it can only be dona if thu power 
of the spirit of God dwells in them. 
Knowl^ge cdone might be to ibem 
a curse. You must first establish 
their ri^t relationship with G'^l 
and thiar fellowmen. and then they 
will be uplifted from the degrada- 


tion which is now holdini* iIhmii 
down." 

in (his most faliucious piece of 
reasoning there is one lijie of argu- 
ment that is .Ht)und. (’firi.stinn Mis- 
sionaries will do what they want 
to do, that is. <*orivei t jiiopl.- ini<. 
(’hristinnily. wlial<*vei’ otlicis nmy 
think ol it. I'hat is li^ill on 

the part of bodies which liavi* come 
with this a,s ilieir iwnved purpose. 
It Is idle <tn the part of any noji- 
('hristian to exiwci (Ikmu to giv«* 
up their obj4*etive as a result of ad- 
vice and appeals. I'heir uetivitii's 
can ite coiinieraettsl only if liindns 
try to iiindnt.se the large masses 
of their e4)-religionis(.s. 

But what surprisi‘s one is the 
cool assumption that Christianity 
alone can bring the power of the 
spirit of God to tlwell iti tnan and 
thereby truly uplift them, and that 
(’hristinnily alone ean save ibiin 
from misusing kmayhslge. .s;»,y. as 
the speaker remarked, by tenoliing 
them to use aeroplanes for com- 
mnnication alone and not for the 
destruction of defeneeless ei(i<*s. 
There i.s, however, a tinge of irony 
in this statement, alilioimh the 
.speaker is «iuile uneon.sei«>u.s of it. 
Kor is it not strange that tlie same 
iu‘wsj>aprr shoidd give a report 
of this speech jiraising th«' virtues 
of Christianity aa well a.s iht> busy 
activities 4»f Italian bomlHis in 
tlofencelesa Kthiopin ? T'thiopia i.s 
one of the oldest Christian eoun- 
iries in the world ; and yei it is tin- 
land of slavery, of barbarous cus- 
tums, of ill-health, ignorance and 
what not ; an*l it is to remetly thi.s 
state of affairs and bring the light 
of oivilbalion to its dark corners 
that Mussolini has sent his .Mili- 
tary Mission supported by aero- 
planes and machine guns ih.at are 
sliowering destruetive shells and 
Itoison gases on Ethiopian cities. 
And Ittdy too is a Christian conn- 
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try, the centre from which Christ- Metropolitan’s claim that conver- 
ianity spread over the rest of sion to Christianity alone run eln- 
Kurc^, and the seat of the great- vate people from degradation and 
cst Chrtstien Church in the wortd. teach them that aeroplanes ar(> noi 
So non-Chriaiian can therefore to be used for bombing itni milv 
help laughing at the learned for communication ? 
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RAOiitTNATBABHYODATA (Sanskrit) : 
Hy RamtAhadramba. Ptdtluhed by 
the UniverHUy of Afudra«. Price 
JnUxnd S6. 1 ; foreign R: . 2. 

Falling in a line with the Mathura- 
vijayam of Gangodevi published from 
Trivan^m aoiiui years ago. the 
alwve E^vya in 12 eantoes celebrat- 
ing the glorious aeftievements of tlie 
Cbola King Ragltunatha Nayaka 
with romantic descriptions, luscious 
images and easy movement, offers 
another practiicai repudiation of the 
<«\vccping remarks mack* by some, e«- 
pwially interested Western olworvers, 
with regard to the literacy — much loss 
the literary achievements, of Indian 
womanhood prior to Uic British rule. 
The iKtein reveals that Ramabhad- 
i-ambu was a poetess of no niean 
order, and it can be said that it is 
worthy of perusal by any lover of 
Sanskrit iKHStry. The work is of sim- 
rial interest to the student of History 
riH it is based on an episode of South 
tmliaii Historv. 

B. T. 

AIkthods or Psychic Dbveu>i>- 
MENT .• By Irving 8. Cooper 
(pp. 117), Price Re. i. Published 
Ijg the Theosaphieal Pvblishiag 
lioxtse, Adyar, Madras. 

This is a brief mantul of Occult- 
ism writton by a fiurly advanced 
student and afmroved by C. W. Lead- 
beater in bis Foreword. It is written 
in a clear nod simple style without 
introducing tedudeal terms. The 
auUior fintt dmis with the indica- 
tions of a psyihic realm, (envelop- 
ing and interpenetrating this gross 
world of ours), fimuriicd by clair- 
voyance in widong life, sleep, lmn-~e, 
inediumsUe ptMKnbmena, etc., and 
then ejq^lii^ wiyir ceify a v«y' Hwall 


number of iwrsonfi arc |>hyrhic now. 

able to sense and move in (luti 
realm. Ho next ^etH out tlu- hope 
and belief, that alVr <leviluping 
eharacter, especially the naits of 
selflvsHnesa, sympathy and love, alon(< 
with the intellect, some thousands of 
years hence, mankind as a whole 
would be psychic, i.e.. would know, 
move about and do things without 
the use of the gross si'nses and 
organs. Meanwhile, in view of the 
present indiscriminate and reckless 
i^rt to mental medicines, hypnot- 
ism, clairvoyance, rhiinmilieiue. 
breath control, nuHliumistio phciiu- 
numa, etc., {lerfortned often bv ill- 
ct]uippcd and charaetci le.s.-j i»crsons 
for inercenaiy purixjses. ihe mifhor 
does well to remind his readers ilou. 
on the physical aide, scriou^ injury, 
especially to ihe eyes, the digc-tivi* 
organs, the lungs and the br.iin 
not infrequently the result «)f such 
resort, while on the .spiritual sidt . 
there is either no profit, or worse, 
there is a downfall, to all concerned. 
He points out that the liaiayogu utal 
Rajnyoga systems of Indi." alwny-' 
stressed and still atre.sn the Rreal ai'ni 
of life to be reached through step' 
iSadhanas) that prcpaic a lomalu- 
tion of lofty character an<l thm upt-u 
up the larger consciou-sncss. Thcv-e 
l^>gic step.'?, e.g., breath control, con- 
cenTrationj iiu^dilation tuid Satnadhi. 
when earned on under the eye of un 
expert and pure Guru, are free from 
the above-nieulione<l dangers ; and 
psychic powers which are devcloiKid 
incident ally arc duly aubordinatea to 
the main objective — the rcaliHation 
of God, llirougli the larger ntn.soious- 
ncss. Till* book is ncatlv prinUil. 

B. V. N. 
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INSPIRED TALKS 

BY $WAMI VIVEKANANDA 

(THIRD EDITION) 

The borii eonlaios a series of inspiring oonversations on varions 
rriigious and philosophioal topics dariog the Swami's seven weeks' 
stay Tboossail Island Park, Amerioa— reootded by a diatinguisiied 
American lady diwdple who bad the rare inrivilege of sitting long at his 
(sei A few valarius notes also have been added where the Swami's 
ntteranoes might appear to bo abrupt and unoonneoted. The proaent 
volume is the first to giro ns words spoken by him, so long hidden in 
the intimsey of an inner oirole. 

" There cannot be a better frieod, a better guide to all humanity 
than this. Whoever will ti^ the neotar iu it is sure to know tlmt 
death hae no power over him. May every eonl eeeking illumination, 
reet, and peace have recourse to it to end his or her miseries ones 
for 

—Svtami Ramakrishnananda. 

With portraits of the Swimi and the boose at Thousand Island Park 
Price Paper Bound Re> 1-4; Ciotb Bound Rc. 1*12. 

(To 8«dMadberc of ''The Vedaota Keeari ”, Each As. 3 less). 
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HINDU ETHICS 
ti ^ n 

?w*nd»Tai^at ^ {5R![®ai: » 

!! «nml m i 

«PW fiRqRsrai It 

«r *i«Si =TON!^!i ftipt t 

K ? gi6 ii 

tJwijSilRvgi: i 

ftf viim 5wt 5T ii 

There are some who have put away lust and anger. These 
selfless people have no axe of their own to grind. They are of noble 
vows and arc firmly set on moral principles. Seek their company 
and take counsel with them. 

To them Duty is neither a matter of mere talk nor an 
incentive for fame. They do it, O, Yudhishtira, because they 
strongly feel it needs be done. Their physical activities too result 
from this ethical imperative. 

There is in them no room for fear, anger, vacillation and 
grief. Their religion is not a flag to invite public gaze ; at the same 
time they are not encircled in any mystery whatsoever. 

Greed and delusion have no sway over them. They stand by 
truth and are upii^^t in behaviour. For once they swer\'e not 
from their firm<set character. O, son of Kunti, make friends with 
such souls. 

Sakfi Parva, Ch, 158, Vs. 28—32. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA THE GRKAT MASTER 5^^ 

Bij Swami Saradanatuh 

(Thf« ilioroiyth kuowk’dgi' of il.t' Uwst Bovcrnini' l irii;!.! t.io...! , il.. ir 

IvanUiUC* pitfall'*. H Uhistrntod iK-rfin wilh r> fi n iir.- to < jn |,m 


hf.-.J 

An iUmtralitm in regard : the 
devoted youth who vm brou/ght 
to the Coasipore Garden 

^ NDEED how initnoroits were t he 
instance? of this khul thnt wc 
oaioe uero«s while in the Masters 
company ! One tiny, when he 'v:is 
residinR in the Cossiporc Carden, 
Mime Vaifthnava detutees brouglit 
with them a yoting man who seemed 
(|iiiu: unuiimlful of hia stirroimdinna. 
Wo hml never seen those peo|de 
coming to the Mtisler hofore. The 
iwison of their coining was to «ho..' 

I ho young man to the Masti.'r ami 
iwusult his views regarding the 
piriiuftl slate that the youth had 
siiddonl)’ enlerctl into. 
l\c found the dcvotci';, with his 
nnd countenance nualird red, 
sprinkling on his person the tlust from 
the feet of one and all in an altitude 
of gri’ut humility. Ilis hotly wits 
fiet|U('ntly subjected to tremors nnd 
tin: haim rose on their ends while he 
was taking Uio name iif God. f'n 
iiocount of the continuous flow of 
tours, bis eye? had turned red nml 
were aliw» swollen a bit. The bmly 
was of light-dark complexion, neither 
very fat nor lean ; the face and the 
limbs were comely and well-built. 
There was a tuft of hair on tlie 
orowu. IJe had on his iwrson an un- 
washed cloth, and the upper part of 
the body wa», most probably, with- 
out any covering. The feet too were 
hare. He aemed wholly ti»differo*‘t 
towards p^fflieal ekwuiUiieaa or even 


towards the iiuiinteu.ance of ilii- hiKjy. 
This excited state of mind, we eaine 
to know, had buddeuly uppeured one 
day while he was singing the praise 
of f!o«l. Since then l.e was inking no 
food practically ; '-Iccp had li ft !,im 
completely ; and he wa.s weeping ami 
wailing ami rolling on the ground 
daj' and night for not having renliseil 
G«h 1. This state wa-s continuing for 
some days. 

The Manter'a akdl in ri ro<jtti.:in<i 

the j/hi)sii'(t} ithif }i:i nti!^ \'h tiu'. ; 
In'ifutiht obont hif <.ntl 
ufati'n of grt ui itit< luitii. 

A gum IS refiHij a phtjidniii 
fvi' the Jisj u?i“ of f/ii' 
round of 

Nowhere the liave we lioticcil sucIi 
extrucirdiiiai'V <l<‘ve!ii)iiiii‘tit i>l tia* 
jsnvtr of recognising the eliange* 
brought alwul by iiuenst* spiritual 
aiiites, ii-s in the ease of the Master. 
In Scriptures like (he Ouni-Gita, the 
Guru ha.s been culled ' the physician 
who cures the discuses of the reuml 
of birllw. ’ Little did we understand 
(hat there was so imieh meaning 
hidden in (hii( iuP'ore we euiind 
the holy association itf the Mu-.ler ! 
\Vc had ntJ idea whatever of the f.act 
that, the Gum is actually a healer of 
tlic mental diseases, that lu’ can 
promptly recognise the sym]»tonis 
ap}>earing in Rpiritual aspirants at tlw 
onset of dilTeront spiritual moods e.ml 
ihal he can prescribe to tlann measiircs 
to eliminate these symptom.'? gradually 
without much harm in case they arc 
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of Ml uofsOttgOttiAl nature, or to retain 
lliciu» make them nuruiul and uUUtie 
I la in for still higher devetopnients in 
case Uicy are manifestations of a 
helpful and healthy nature. We 
have become firmly convineetl «»f fljis 
«nl>' hy seeing the MasterV jwwt-rs 
in this (lirectiuu ahnust every day. 
When the revered Swanii Vivekn- 
nauda attained the Nirvikurpa 
Siunudhi, (or Um; state of uhsohuc 
mm-duafity), the Master pixserihed 
(d iiiiii, “ Now, for some duy.^ you 
hIihuUI not take any food cooked by 
Olliers. Cook yovtr food by youiself. 
At this stage one run uccrpt (hiags 
cooked at most by one’s own mother, 
Any deviation from this rule is sure 
In Itwl to the 1n‘s of thix slate, 
riu'ie Is no fear of danger any numi 
wlun it !>ccomcs normal wiih ihe 
aspirant after some time. Nolie;.,ig 
llie physical discomfort of ‘(iopniV 
mother’ ta hwly-devoiee of great 
spiritual euiiuencci caused by nerv- 
ous iciiiuon, the Master wwild sintgc**! » 
’■ tVell, this nervous tension is brought 
about by love of Co*!. If it 
iipja-ars, what else will lie there to 
sustain you ? fcki it must remain. 
However take tome food niun yuii 
feel too uiueh iiieoaveiiiencc on this 
account. ” 

Another devotee was too much 
attiiched to idiysicul ck‘aaline3>o. 
Becuuse of this his mind conUl not 
rise above body -cntm'ioi' mess and Ins 
concentrated on CJoil. To him the 
Muster » private udvive was, “ Fray to 
( 'od one day after siucariiig your foiy- 
hcad with the clay taken from dirty 
pla^. Aaotlter day the Master 
noticed that during devotional music 
the same devotee ueed to display 
pl'yaieal expruasiuns of devotional 
feeling in ratticf too prominent » 
uiaimcr. This was an imiHidimeut 


to his further piogrc.'S, Thnvu.n ilir 
Aluatu- ccokU'd him in llitf loliuunp; 
manner : - 'I’he fellow lia,s i-or.c to 
display Uk c.c.stufcy bcluiv iiw. Ihit 
ciui it U- like till.- uh ' ll ii i- •^•iiuiiii ? 
In real ('I'stiiKy mio divi-s into lii,' 

• U‘f|'<r ivuitiw (t! I'rii''’ nod 

bccomc.s perfectly (.(ill. Hut vlu'l do 
"'(• (iiul here ? He ; I'li iiiii'e 

yourself. I'lVi l.he olheis present i 
lio you know the naiuie ol ihi.^ 
ce>'l;i'.y It !■' lilce I-m- iMiibl*.’', 'e 
oive oiniee of iii .a big pan. J lie 

pan .sccnis lo be full ci u.ilk but 

remove it fr*im (he i-love and vou will 
tind not. a '•inuU; drop 'I'lte 

little f(UHntit.y that was there lias all 

stuck to the pan. " Knowing Iho uUi- 
tude of aiiotlii-r, He M;<>in . . u.ai 
“ AVcl!. my goml lu.in. en', drink, ancl 
make youi'eh inerry in every n.iy, 
but nut. ill (lie naiiir of rclgion ; ” ami 
so forth. riic justaiuc.s me too 
miineroiis to l>c cited cxh!Ui>fivcly 
Tbr Maker's conctmion rnjonlixfj 
the. of (hr jiviilh. 

.■\l tlic very fir.>.( eight of the yoini^ 
man, the Master -aid on liii? oeeu- 
j^ioii : *• Indcril ! It h preliuiii.aiy to 
Madlinra-Bl:a\ a.* Bvit it will nol la.' t. 
long : he will not be able lo ret am it. 
It will disajipcur, and that for good, 
(he veiy moment lie will tuiieb u 

•1x1 Hriiubvim .Vri Itadim, (he kivmI' .i 
tk’VUUlC oi Uw* »,-» ll.lAr- 

on account til hvr 

nine kimb uf i^ympLoiu.', .-u» li iw 

h.n’v. lr< inui.^ in liu , 
(he «>f tin* Imirs on <11 omm 

(lie body, pri^*tpirutioii. Ihsn ui‘ 
voiii^iou^«uf>s, width fxrn ml* 

let’livfly leniKtl fh<* M.tdliuiA-iMj.i; ;i (oi 
the Sweet A(titiide) in tin Vai^huAva Scrij** 
fitren. The of tbi?> Madlmra- 

BhAvu h called (or Uil* 

4i(|>rpfni> Ivwta^v). It ii in ihm Ma}m>Bimva 
Hud rwinify-uuH* ki;ld^. u; 

iipttcar, Tl bei»n ih.tf 

ortiiiuiry *?oid'< cannot li.u»* (It:" M dr*- 
Bhava iu luaaifvdalioii. 
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u'oinai* (vrith sexual appetiio).” 
ilowever, the group of devotees took 
leave with mueh relief, knowing from 
(lie Master that their companion had 
not gone craxy. Some time after this 
we came to know that the Master’s 
reliction bad come true. The 
youug man met with a ret'crsal of 
fortune. During the period of dopres* 
sion wiiicb overcame him after the 
(lussing away of that exalted state. 


he met vvilli n fall eomuion.-oratc 
with the great (‘iiiiiieuec wliicli he liud 
fortvmately iittained during the devit- 
tionnl nuisie through a momeutary 
outhuri't of emotion. If, wok on 
account of this danger that the 
revered Swaiui Vivekanmuln was 
always in favour of ilevotinn Mtj»- 
{ilemcnted by knowlcrigc, ujul ivould 
instruct others lo follow liiis infer 
course. 


THE CENTENARY AND ITS SIGXIF ICANCT- 


India at the Cross-roads 

fffHESE are days of iKdilicnr 
agitation and economic unrest. 
Naturally the mind of India is i>cing 
increasingly drawn to the solution of 
the (irobleras that face her in llics'* 
fields. The politician and the imlus- 
Irinlist seem to sway the imagination 
of the people more [lowerfully tluiu 
they over did in the past. Umler the 
dire economic, social and political 
conditions in which we are nhred 
to-day, tlicre is no wonder in the 
absorbing interest evinced by people 
in men nnd mutters of this tyi>c. For 
the l)ody is the basis of life and a 
physical uiinimtira is absolutely neces- 
sary for the prescn'ation of higher 
ciiUtiral ideals. Yet there is danger 
ill this absorption, especially, in the 
case uf a country like India — the 
danger that when carrio*! ttxi far it 
may result in an insensitiVcncss to tlic 
iiigher values of life uud the achieve- 
luents of the nation in that line. Such 
a diversion, if it becomes normal, can 
ho described as nothing short of a 
disaster in the case of India. For 
India has stood throuig^ the uges for 
A q>irit<iai ideal-~the ideal that Cud 
w gDcater tiban Miiimuoii, that ti e 
lipirit is «iq[ierior to matter, that the 


soul survives the flesh, tha( |)^dl^U‘^ is 
sulxmlinate lo s|uritunlity. llmr the 
highest value of life consistK in (lod- 
renlisaticin. Tlic hiupenm-n in fhi- 
line of thougliC nnd nchievemeM* — tlio 
sages, saints and incarnations -have 
therefore been her hero<s. '1*1, e .-ecular 
leaders of the past., kings, geuvrals. 
polilieiuns, and .xtau.'-men, tlunigli 
they had stirred the life of the nalioii 
ill their own day-s, have like the ra;.'ing 
waves of the sea pucaed away, with- 
out leaving a trace of their intlu. nee 
on the national mind. lint tim 
Bufhlhns, the Srankaias am! '!!'■ 
llaiimnujas, to name but a few 
spiritual men of all-India rt pntution, 
continue to .remain iresb in the 
iniiidt of men, and their thoughts ami 
ideal.s .still influence ilie lives of eonnt- 
less millions in iln.' country, except 
perhaps in tlawe riuarler... vvlicre 
IHilitica ha.- bceonie the gospel of life. 

To-day we are being put to the It^st 
whether we have kept our old loyal- 
ties intact, or whether wc have sur- 
rendered the same in our mad pursuit 
after worldly gains, necessary though 
it be at the pifsent time. For in its 
present-day aljsorptiun in pulitic.s 
ami its apostles, will India evince uii 
interest and an euthubiasm, proimr- 
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to its iflsporiiitteo,' In celel>rat> 
ing an evwt that is epoojb-making in 
tiic spiritual evohitiop of hcnicif and 
of the world at large ? That is tlie 
question facing us. 

The ladian Spiritual Ideal 
in peril 

Tlie event we refer to is the cente- 
nary of Bhagavan Sri RamakriatmMi 
which falls in February next. It 
marks the end of a century after the 
hirth of one whose life and teachings 
have Ijccn the centre of an all-round 
spiritual re\ival in India. At the 
timn when he was ushered into this 
world the spiritual outlook in this 
country was more dark tlian at any 
time liefore. Just a little before his 
afivent, India had lost her [>olitical 
imlejwndence, an<l the speclucular 
effect of this was driving tnen ^ ) 
doubt the soundness of our national 
ideals and institutions which could 
in no way save the country from such 
a dire calamity. Utis iom of faith 
in the spiritual ideals of India was 
accentuated by the new educational 
|)olicy wliich had for its object the 
creation of a tyjic of men wlio are 
Indian blood but Eugiish in their 
outlook and aspirations. To umke 
matters worse, the educational system 
was predominated by two influences- • 
that of the athektio thinkers of 19ih 
century Europe and of the early 
Christian mtiatiunarics from the West, 
both of which were united in ibeir 
hostility to Indian rclipon inspite of 
the diflerencea in their ultimate aim. 
As a result of this manifold attacks 
on the religion and qiiritmd ideals of 
India, large numbers of men who 
passed through the portals of Indian 
t'niversiiics were cme^png either as 
profeassed atheists or as baptised 
Cliristiaiis. The process, if left un- 
42 


checked, would have resulted in com- 
plete disintegration of Hindu euhuri' 
and society ; Imt at this crisis the 
national genius of India asserted ii- 
.sclf in the shape of a aeries of reform 
mo^■oments wliieh souglit to lihcralise 
Hindu society and projuiund .-^yatcius 
of religion that would sulisfy the 
ta.stes ami rcfiuireincntn of the <<1u- 
catc<l classes. The Brahiim Samaj 
with its Christianisc^l moiioihrisin 
and cosmopolitan social i<lcals, the 
Tlieosophical CsX'it-iy witli it- esoteric 
teachings and scientific exphtnations 
of Hindu rcligiotis priicti<es and tlie 
Aryu tSumaj with its war cry of back 
to the Vctlas and its militant methods 
of propaganda wen; titc three most 
iiiilucntial of these reform m(»veimnits 
that came to tin- ri'-riu- of I liiaiui'-iii. 

Thoiigh great in ideals ami valu- 
able in their sersnecs, these reform 
nmvements, by tin; very n.aliin* of (heir 
constitution ainl their genius, were 
unfit to do all that w.ns needt il hir tlte 
apiriiual regeneration of Mimlniam. 
The Brahmo Kama] was (’lirtstianisial 
through and through, the Theosophi- 
cal Movement einpha.sisc<l more on 
the weird and tltc my.sterious 
than on the spiritual asjiect of 
religion and the Arya Samaj rejected 
all the rich spiritual experiences that 
India had gathered after tlie V’ctiic 
times. And what w.ms inun-, fh.cy 
failed to stress Uic must cherisiiml of 
India's spiritual ideals, tlie ideal that 
God and eoul arc not mere mutters 
of speculation but facts of experientv, 
that religions and scriptures arc of 
no value unless titeir trutlhs arc realis- 
ctl even in this life. Fur this idea! 
India has lived through th.e ages, 
evincing a keen interest in tuitl deejt 
devotion to teuchens and Byfttems of 
diaciplinc that promise to bring men 
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face to face with God. For thia »he 
haa produced and supported various 
orders of monks and ascetics whom 
the society is expected to maintain 
and leave in leisure in order to devote 
tlitinsolves wholly to disciplines for 
tlic realisation of the Siupreine. 

A Saviour of the Racial Soul 

A resuscitation of India's spiritual 
life required tliat this ideal of realisa- 
tion should bo held aloft before the 
people, and be emphasised and 
pmlwKiietl in a life lived before the 
very eyes of modemised society. 
Nothing short of it could adequately 
rountoract the dire effects of hUioUui 
anti the jseaious propaganda of 
t’lirifltian missionaries. The life »>f 
Sri Ramakrishna W'as n reeponBo of 
the Indian soul to this deep felt need 
(if the times. God-realisation Is the 
centre r<'und wliich the whole of that 
life turns. There is, therefore, a eojn- 
jili te alwence in it of other interests 
— soeial, political or acjukuiic. Ilk 
n-putatinn fur saintahip hiuI his 
demand for India’s allegiance do not 
dcjK'nd in the least on services ren- 
dered in fields other than what is 
ronsidered purelj' spiritual. Of learn- 
ing he had little, of wealth still less, 
and of reputation u-h n social or poli- 
tical leader be bad nothing to boast 
<if. He impressed his eontcmporaricfi, 
and still continues to impress ns of 
later limes, as one who was tUsl- 
eentred, as one whose whole life was 
a flaming pattsion of Go<l-love and 
an cver-ponewing process of God- 
rcaiisatiott. One who accepts God as 
tt reality and God-realisation as a 
]>o^ibility cannot but be struck by 
the towering peaks of spiritual 
Rrautetv that eonsUtute bis lifc- 
htsfory. 


The Significance of the Cente. 
to the Modern Conscience 

To iw w'ho are earthly in our out- 
look, what tlopB (lod uiran uuu’p 
than the mere .■'I'K'llinj; of tliat. word ? 
Perhapm some of us may consider it 
Imth ennvenieiit and expedient to j-Jv.- 
him the iH-uelil of u doubt, su that 
when everything else fuib tw in life 
and ail our calculations are ujwvt, we 
may not be debarred from jiossdde 
sources of help from tluit uukjiuwu 
Bgtiiej’. .And to still others He is a 
far off person useful as a |im \cyor of 
meat ami us a proteetor in distri^s, u 
being of eu-'-y Uiora! .-tandaid-: ^vi;^^^e 
Services are to be secured by llattery, 
bribe anti ceremonial olvorvunei.s. 
Like the eagle we tly uloll <-!i tin- 
wings of words, but our vision i.- (ixed 
in search of eareasts lying b'.hiw. 
Like the parrot we utter the uiime of 
Hama inee<-SMntly in n<irinal liiei;:'.'.- 
stances, but when tin? e.at of nilvn-sity 
ftppro'ifhes tjs, we forget Rama and 
indulge in our h.uim- cry. 

To us, therefore, bcKet a.s wo are 
with doubt fold ser pticism, Sri Rama- 
krishna's life comes as an example of 
robust faith and unwavering couvie- 
tiotv— a veritable balm of life to our 
lacerated heart, a itdreshing sliowor 
of riiiti lor oiir iangui-hinu -piiitual 
faculties. For in him, more than in 
the life of any other great lunn of our 
age, we find this all-eunsuming and 
dwinterested love of (hwl. this never- 
failing eonseiou.'.iK ss of lli.s preM*nee 
which we so sorely need to bring 
tuinnony and (naiee Into our lives, 
both indlviilual and collective. No 
politician, however gn-nt, can accom- 
plish this task of re-kiudliiig iho 
extinguished flame of fniUt in the 
heart of humanity, \o captain of 
indtwtry, however clever in re-organis- 
ing the incthod.a of prorluction and 
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,lij 5 tribution, c»n give a drop of thwo 
ji|>irituai waters to soothe the pnrrhed 
throat of mankind. No scientist, how- 
ever versatile and inventive, van ever 
enthrone God in the hcarta of men, 
(ir restore to them their spiritual piitri- 
inony which they have squandered in 
Itieir iisnorttnee and carelctwness. Tlu,- 
|rift of Kri Uamakrishnu unto man- 
kind consists in Uiis rosMiration of it.s 
spiritual heritHKP. This he has acrom- 
plishcd, not by writitrg leamcit books 
or through orgaiuscd propaganda. 
Men of to-day know thcae uictliofls 
only too wcU, and aro iwt going to lx* 
iiii|)im>eil by a apirituaiity wordy in 
etruetuie or ponlificial in tone. His 
elniiu to the gratitude of humanity 
rc^ts on a life rich in the romaiii’p of 
llie HMil and the realised certainty ki 
D ivine Fre.-'ence. God is real uiul 
(lie world is unn'al — declares the 
couplet well-known to the. Hindu miml 
through the ages. Goil is real ; there- 
fore the world too is real — declares 
Hafuakrislum from the fiillneK.** of his 
.'•liirituul exiHfrienee. Having realised 
till,' Supreme iw tiu* transcendeiuul 
Ahsolnlc, he experienced the ^al^e 
Bring as having niainfcatp<l into the 
Supreme Personality and the Dui- 
rrrsc of Jivaa and Jngat (souls hikI 
iiiutier) . Hence the world wati tor him 
inseparable from God as it. was for the 
Uisliis who exclaimed " All Uiis is 
Brahtnnn " or *’ Whatever that iv.oves 
and whatever Uiat does not — all that 
IS iienucalcHl by Hrabmau. ” 

“ Do you know what I see I ' he 
(ieclarcs, “ 1 see Him as all men and 
other creatures,-- they appear as 
veritable figures skin-bound — with the 
herd vrithinr-fihaking the head or 
moving the hand and feet 1 I had 
oQcc a like perceptioft — otic substance, 
^ felt, had ialom the form of the 
cosmos with alt ttviag ereatures ; like 


a house td wax, uilh nuahns, I'lailc, 
men, cows and flu* rest, !i!l eiadc of 
W'ftx and nothing buf wax ! I x c, 1 
t'calir^v, ihal nil itic ihi' t mme iioiu 
one i?uV)j.tfinie' - the viciiiii to 1«- ...icn- 
flcctl, the block for sacrilitH- and he 
who cuts down Ihc victim for ^!icii- 

” I’Inis in every exiiei-ii'nci of 
life, trivial as welt as great, uckkI as 
well !is bad, pleasant !i;. well ns nn- 
plca-satiit, lie fi-h the iiiMtiet’e i>:t - 
ct-nei; of tin* Deily and nnjiai'tid ilv 
same cxjrerieiicc to tlios^- wlm ejiine 
in contact wiih liiin. The j lays of 
Ills boj'hood were divine, the 
of his youth was godly, the in-'me- 
tions of hi.s maiurc years tvere god- 
ecntnvl atnl the ai^onies of hi« .It nUi- 
Ix'd (on were I'liiy a .'•I't.-olf lo ihi' js i - 
petual hnUhiiny, of 4hv)nc joy in i iin. 
in this unfailing eoiiseiousnvss of ( mhI 
in sill i)ha.s('.s of hie Is a lesson to iiiij 
miHlern conscience, and this lesson 
it can uowliere iind inculeale<l and 
fiubodtctl in so forceful and toiureln 
:i manner as in the life snnl I' aeliUi^s 
of Kumnkrisima. 

The Work Done 

•So the { Vnitenaiy of this great hoin.- 
fnclur of Jiumanity fails on 24ih V'eh- 
ruary 1930, aial will be celebratcrl in 
diU'eivilt plaeCH ixdwi’cn that tlaie -ui.| 
Kcbnmry 1937. The Headquarters 
of the Hamakrislina Mis-sion at Iklur 
have drawn up a .scheme for l•el''b|•»lt- 
iug this indy occiisiou in an udctpiate 
iiumner, and arc Insides organising 
coiuiuittees for doing tlir .same in 
oilier parts. V\'e give Ixdow a report 
of the Sri Iluuuikrishna Cciilenary 
t ommittee containing a short ae-muiu 
of the arrangements that arc Iwing 
made in India and abroad : 

A fairly good aiiiiifM*r of me<nii\c- Iihm' 
been field in iliffereiU parts of India in 
which distingawhed men bn re spokt u on 
the life and nii»ion of Sri Uain.ikiidma 
aud stressed the ingxjrli‘U'-'c of a tilting 
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of Uit* Ontfnuiy lUI ovtr Uio 
cffuntry. Of Um? licttviticfi of Hie 

(Yn!riuu3' Coiuuuit4><» of C, P. aiui .^kmr 
jiiifl of tin* SmmyaHinft un<t gi'nend publir 
,\i and of ihv Profi'^<MOiw and 

• of the Uindu Utiivcmly tloserve 

ial mtnliun, Wc» nro ghid io iiunoimcit 
jlijjf MttiKlulowwiur Sriiiiiit 3waru|Kniundftji 
pf Mritunjay Moth, Uio !^*adf‘r of the wef- 
known Giri »cci of 3fHlhn«, lins kindly con- 
.- 4 'nlcil to join the imnil of Vicne-Pr^MddentJ^ 
of the General CoinmiU^\ H\^ Highness 
Muhamiti Sd Adityn Naruin Singh Bahu- 
fi\ir, Kl., K,C.S.L, of BeiiurcsJ hiij< iM^en 
kinrt enough to preside over the te ^.tiny 
4 ji{ the eitixetis of Benares ; he him .ilsij 
ioaicntc<i to I w' one of I he Vice-rrosidents 
(»t «hc (Joiicral Commit tr-e well ns tfi l.e 
till* PreMdont ol ihv Luml Ci>imniit4r. 

pj‘t>.Vice-CiiuiuM Hc»r of the liiudn 
Cniv<n>ify and Miihunmliopadhyiiva 
I'r.iiimthanalh Tarkul)liuiiluin wore eiceted 
Vive-Pn Mikntj; of the Exeeulivo Gomnuftee 
for die Ih nnrw Hindu Uuivereily. In CMC 
and Bcuir iliutinguifhcd gentUnneti like 
Mc^si^, M. S. Am*)', Garmshyuni SiugU 
Ciu]<u» N* B, Klmie, S. G. Pntw^irdliaio 
W. R, Pnranik. PI. Kiuijhihurilal ARnohntri 
and oiliers im> taking great interest in the 
r»lrhration. In Patna too a general a? well 
a? a Working C'uiniiiilOu’ has hteu form* d 
aitii .v>me of tlu:» distinguished men of the 
Pio\inre as rnemhers. 

The activities of the Foreign CVhhm- 
lion Sub-Comni litre have been puhlishml 
111 the fiiitii lime to time. First we 

hii\e got in touch Uuaiigii coiTc^^pontlcnce 
with several disting\iishcd nun and warm n 
(•I European countries, who have beconu^ 
jMciuhers of llie Forr*ign Celebration Suh- 
Committee and are trying to maka the 
('flfhralion n miocess, 

•Secondly, have sinit (a-ntcnar>' and 
Mtj^^ion iiteraturc (in painplilcU) neaily 
^Ut riiivcr«ititvj in Hwifcjterlund, (mnuiiuy, 
Prance, Italy. Austria, Jugo-Slovitkia and 
other i^iintrie.s. 

Thirdly, Swanii Vatiwwanmandii of the 
Hufimkrishfia Mission wrbo hius boon sent 
to Europ© on misrioinuy work and is tour- 
ing through Germany, HwiUcrltind, Frame 
ttnd oUier countries, has Ijccu imkcd (o 
orgjinisf* the celebration work in Evropc. 
He getting in towch with noted people 
through eonfespondencHi* and fi'er^^onal inter- 
' k‘w» imj 13 heiuring and < .ganijfiug small 


celf*bra1hm.-{ wlurovcr he i.^ ;:oinc:. lie i' 
al;>out to juihh^h b<M«k>, nMr>fl>' 

inmslatiuiis of Swaiui Viv« kiiii.iad.i’' nut- 
ings in Gerinan. Frencli iirul Swl--. ThC 
we believe would Uy the foumhition of .i 
more pernmmml wovk. 

Ill Englarui too thcr*' is n Swaud ^ f ilc’ 
Rutiiukrisluui Onh i, Sw.iuu Av v . UivU, .uil.i. 
who 1ms rtn‘»'iitly op’ lu tl i < i i i 

Loiulon tiiui is giviui; Iccmirv liu.j mii« v- 
views to ihe public. Hr j- niir mislmz iIh- 
eelchralion work in ICngliOul. TUr botidou 
Celi'bralion (’mniuiltce Ims nirt ulv h«'cii 
fonueil with Koinc of Ssvuini Vi\ cki'iiaMda V 
fririuls und iKlmirers in it. 

In ApuTfCM. fhr‘ Sw.rVii ' in < >i ^ f 
the 10 dilTi* icjil irntr*-s ah l;ihj*i;^ Cl ir'ivc 

p.ot alid Cl li I ir io;i Cf.o.n jit ' . 1 ,u.’ 

idreiuly been formed in N<w ^\Mk .uid 
olher places. H<*sidcsS*, mj»rly J.VO imp'nr- 
aiu people in Ceylon. Siiun. (.'hina, 
Jai'iiXi. Aden, Fiji. Kenya, Cgauda. 
bar, Tangauyika. S. Uhudc.slii, S. Africa. 
Mauritius nml S. America have bci li 
apprcKidied thiough t'orn-spondi sivo nud 
lileratiire. 

We give here of thr^ uuuk# of 

dislinci’ui-'hcd pM-oU' win* iTni;! v ly 
keen intcrr.st in I he < cM>ration : Mr. 
iVoti:i Smith nf Han Frain is< <.», Prof. H. V. 

( ilsss#*nnj»)i r)f Koni^^bor!'. M. Maurn^‘ 
Miigre of Kmuci*, Prof. O'Htcin of (*j{crli») 
Slovakia, Mile. M. Ch.ovinc of Fr.ovc. Mr- 
Ct. T. Wist of Californi.* . Mi K.itl.* t • a 
li. Daviii of Sail Fraiui''t o, M. Alj iiou va do 
Cl rntt allb riant of I Valu e. 

The Programme 

Besides ornanisinj; tlic o< l<-br!i(ii,n 
ill .sfvcml purls of India, llie 11,-u'l- 
(|iiartw of lilt' Hamukrisiinn 
at Bclur have drawn nji a M-liviut 
that ul ull-Indiii importanci;. Tlie 
chief ohjrci of this it. to do '.oiiiet.liini; 
ii.^eful that may MiukI as n periim- 
Kcnt menu, rial of ihi.-- holy oceu.Hion 
and iielp to |HO])a}'uU' the messam- ,>f 
llu; Great Master. We give lH;hnv a 
brief areount. of the l.»rof^rallu,l(• ; 

/*i rffttfru nt .U< rio/ciu/A : (C \ tre Icm'i 

of a Ccutr,il Fund mid* i tin H tiu.ikii hn v 
Ali:i’iiun will lie isLihUslutl with a vitwv to 
hedping fonvurd Kuinrimtcirinn iivti\ilicii 
3 uch iu$ (cj) Rvdief Work during PoihI, 
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fjvminr, iiextihmec^^ fiod (6) Mann F<lii« 
raiion^f pmSiktf ofi voontionitl atiii 
ioditiiirial Uxn^ (2) An liuitituie of Cul* 
tuml F^Bombip uodftr Iho aui^piiM of tbo 
HamakridiM Miadoii will be eMiiibitalietl in 
Calcutta for fhi* promotion of ituifual 
iindfiiwtaiiMiit^ and icoodwill among all 
iiom of p«mple in India nnii nhm d. 
ITiirmony of faitlui will Im ita central theme. 
It will Have ft hoiiee conluining a spitrloim 
hal], ft ftcleet library of iMofiil booka oit 
t ultumi sftfhjcelft anil u reading room, and 
will antuige tegulftr elmmst and torUircH on 
Ueligion« Pikiloftopliy, Aria and nllted mtb- 
ir<ia by Eftatcm and Wcwftcm ac^mkrii 
invited for the purpcM* Exteniion le^tsicH 
will abo bo omnged from Umo to 'itae 
in different parti of India and ftbrortd 
hr po»!dbte. The membenddp of the 
Imtituf-c will Ik? open to all. (3) A Centc- 
nuty Memorial Volume will bo publij^luxl 
ou line?* approved by the CentemAry Ful^ 
liialion Sub-Committee. It h to be a 
work of permanent value dealing witfj lU«‘ 
i VolutioD of Indian thought and eulture in 
their cliverao a^iecU from the Vedic 
written by dSNiinpuKited Indian «chol«ra, 
m\ in likely to cover abotii twelve hvm» 
dred p^igo^c. An important «$ectioii of the 
work wiU be eonKoemted to the life and 
fraf liiujc? of Sri RAnuikrlshnft and S^varni 
Vnrkuaandft m well m the activities of 
(hr Itarnakrishnft Matli and Mmion at the 
(>resenl moment in India and abroad, ( 4 ) 
A eVntenarj' Album will Iw published ron- 
tuining pirturf.*t4 of Sri Ibiuuikribhnii, the 
Holy Mother and the tlirndplen of the 
Ma>ter. It will ubo eonlAtn pictures uf 
important eentree of the Math and ihe 
MLss?ion with brief explanatory nott>. (6) 
>^l>ccjflJly designed Meinori I Medallion 
will be ftfrunk to eommemomto the Cenie- 
»mr>\ (6> A aiiitftblc Memorial of Sri 
Uamakrtahna will be emted at hie birth* 
plftw, Kamarpukur, and nopa will be taken 
U> make the pbiee eeiiUy aceendble. <7) 
The Centeaiftry CelebmtiotMi wdll have a 
tilting tonuinatjon with the opemtkg of the 
Temple of Sri lUmakriabiia at the Belur 
Math amid aiipit^rinte rcHgioue feativitic«. 

Beriffee tboie worim of parmunotit im 
portanco a Conveniion of the monkfi of the 
Hamakriahoft Qnler and oUim intereeted in 
11 m? movomeiit, a Conventiem of Hindu* 
HuiWhkt and ^ain monfca* a Parlijamrnt of 
fwl^Soiia* n Cmdeewoe ^ woouni mlmir** 
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ere and dcvote<*ft, lecturer and fR<AVH to 
propngntc the mrs^tige of Sri HnrtinkriRlnn 
and pilgrimages to inipoHant plavt -i 
alod wdfh the lib' of Sri Ttnrnatri Un i n* 
lunong the other iittporlatU ilhum In the 
progr.iniiue of ci lobmfion. 

Appeal to our readers 

The ]irograimne. na will Ix^ in 
a very couiprt/lu n.'-ive onv. and U will 
reiiuirc about ten lakh.-* of niptav. if it 
in to be fully carried out. 'I'lic amount 
may Icmk too huge, but. it is* not n'ally 
80 confiidering tlie Hize of Irnlin, the 
number of men and wunin n who fuive 
been influenced by the life of Sri 
IlamakriHlina, and the imporlttueo of 
the occasion that in to be celebrated. 
Besides, in addition to the itemn that 
arc of purely re!igi(»iw aiul cub urn! 
interest, (here are nfluTs lik(‘ tin- 
stabilisation of the Relief Work 
and ma«8 cilueational activities 
of tlie Million, whidi i-very 
lover of kirnmnity will uppn^eiale. 
If we but remenilKT tlmt Sri Haiua- 
krislina is. a saviour of men, one 
wliose life an<l toaehingH ran alone 
restore the lost Mpirilual halanto <»f 
mankind, we nhall not grudge to inako 
till! .sacrifice (tiat is nKjuirccI to do 
honour unto him on thi.s ocen.^iou. If 
again wc remember that since the time 
of the Buddha no other I’eligious leader 
of India Urn n'ceived »uch recognition 
and reverence m Sri liamukrishna 
!iui> received from people outaidc nur 
country, and that in the 8horl |>criod 
of a century, we shall feel it a privi- 
lege Ui do our beat for commemorat- 
ing hifi Centenary, li is ct-rr.aiu riisit 
none of us of this generation will live 
to witness another Centennial ('elc- 
bratiem of the Oreat Master. The 
preaent occasion is therefore a nniquo 
opportunity of tlivine servic(? for us, 
wliich^ if lost, we can never hope to 
regain. Therefore in the name of all 
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that we deem holy and blessed in life, 
ill the name of the Divinity that is 
ill ftll, we appeal to you, reader, who- 
, vrr you be, to poine forward with 
liherol contributions for the Cente- 


nary Fund an<l thus be idesset! your- 
self and help others l» bk-ssed. 

All contributious lowunls thi< fund 
may bo sent lo the Vedama lv":jui 
ndtiress. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTlIl^R 

/?»/ A Disciple 


XT was the day of the Ijakshmi 
^ Puja. Early in the mominp I 
went to see the Holy Mother with 
my sister. The children were also 
wiiii us. The Mother \vu.s peeliuu; 
I'nills in tl»e Blirine-ruonv. Aa soon 
ns she saw tjs, she said, “ Hallo ! 
{’onie in and sit ilown. " Two women 
devotees eaine for initiation. Lenm- 
inu of their de.sire, the MoUicr said, 
“ Vos. there are two boys waiting for 
initiation as well. ’’ Presently another 
wiiiiiiin dev’otcc came and exprossccl 
(he desire to be initiated by tlie Holy 
.Mother. The MoUut .said, “ V'ory 
Well, there arc quite a number of 

tllOlll. " 

Suinati, my sister, clrcnnicd that she 
liml worshipped the Holy Mother as 
t'hamli* and jpven her a sari** with 
a roil border. .\ccording1y she 
brought a eloth for her ; but her 
sliyiies.s prevented her from express- 
ing her desiro to the Holy Mother. 
■Sister, you tall her about it,” she 
’■iliispcieil lo me. I narrated the 
incident of the dream to tlte Mother. 
The Mother said with a smile, " The 
Hivine Mother of the Universe — 
•higadamha- — directed that, dream. 
\\'hai do you say, ray chihl ? VVltcre 
is the cloth ? I must wear it. ’’ And 
^iie put on Hie cloth with the wine 
red border. She looked so beautiful. 

*Aa spithet of the Divine Mother of 
the Uaivene. 

**Tbe veuiiig. doth of a Woiaan. 


With wistful eyes wi; gazed on her. 
Our eyes were moist with tears. 
Suiiiali said, “ It would be uin- if we 
couhl put the vermilion mark on her 
forehe.ai The Mother n^-:eutfd 
with u sniih'. But we had imi taken 
vermilion with us. It wa>i time fur 
Uij to return home, and we nil liowt d 
down before her. The Mother said 
lo me, “ .Are you al.*<o g<uiig wil'ii 
them ? ” 

Devotee : Yes. Mother. I <hall 
have U» do ."ome exi.m l uokin;^ iii 
home. 

Mother ; Do envoe :tK;iiu. 

Devotee : Yes, I will ('unio in the 
evening. 

The Mother ofTerwl a large quantity 
of Hweetmcat.s before tlie f^hrine. 
These wore distiihutod among llu* 
ehildren. We bade her good-bye. 

Ill the evening I took wuli me .some 
swoctn mmle out of eoeoanut kernel. 
The Mother said, “To-day the 
Lftkslimi-Puja*, thcretore yon have 
hroiigid these sweets. " Cradnally 
many women di VoUen m rived there 
w'itli various sweet olTerings. .After 
the eveitiiig .■.erviee, all these were 
offered to the image of Sri Hamn- 
krishna. T'iie Priusail was distributed 
among the ilevoiei.“s. A woman 
devotee had brought all the nrlieles 
of worahip for the Coddess laiksimn 
with her, and wdth these worsliipiieil 

is the name of die Ooildcss 

of Luck, 
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the feet of tbe Mother. She proiftrat> 
c(l before the MoUier uud offei'eU oae 
»nriH at Iter feet. The Mother said to 
Ui!, “ Ala$ ! She w in great Irwuble.* 
She ia 80 poor/' She blessed the 
wotnaii. 

I askefl Iier if that Eiiropean la<ly 
hiid eoinc to sw her on TvicH^lay. The 
Molher answered in (lie n)!inna<ive. 
The Mutlnsr liad shown c ^leciul fuv»)r 
to the lady and initiated her ; and 
her dauidttGr woe also cured of her 
illness. 

As it was late at night, I took leave 

of the Mother. 

• « 

'rite Holy Mother had bmi uiwent, 
i-luyini; in lier ecnmlry hunie at .luy- 
iniiihati. After alaiut a your slu; 
rttiirned in the spring to Calcutta. 
She was extremely nnwidl, having 
been in the grip of nutlar.al fever for 
a long time. I prostrated before her 
and she bleased me by placing her 
•i.nid on iny licad. Sl»c asked me 
how 1 was. I gave her a little offer- 
ing for her expenses and she accepted 
the iiiitiicy. At the sight of her 
cuiadated boily, I lost all |>ower of 
speech, t iookeil at her face wistfully 
and thought, “ Ahrs, how jtalc and 
weak her UtMly is t " My si.ster‘s 
niaitl-.si;rvant was with me. bhc was 
ahout to touch the Mover’s feet in 
Mtlutalion, but she said to her, ** You 
limy Imjw from a distance. ” The 
nmitl bowed from near the door-sill 
and went away. 

The Mother was 89 weak that ehc 
felt it painful oven to utter a word. 
I was seated on the floor. In the 
meantime Radtbehaiy Maharaj came 

^ Her only mw, a gmduato of tha Uni- 
voftiiy, IumI {{One uuMne and left home 
for an unknown dnrtixuititm. Her liinbiuid, 
throui^ grid over the son. eai aho half 
Qad. 


up and asked me not to talk mucli 
uilh her ; but thu Alutht-r luivv .'tuu 
then a«ked me alnnit varioiis things, 
1 gave her very slunt reiiliis. Tiien 
Radhu came with her child. I iuok 
him into my anii.M and save him a 
little |nm>nt. Radhu insisted on his 
IKU isecepl ii)^ ll. Trie Miulicr -.li'!, 
“What i- *l)i-i. 1 !mi‘.!i 51 ? ^!r i- yi'Mr 

sibler. Why >!imitd you not 
the prc.sent when .«ilie gave tl with .-u 
much love?” The Mother acceplerl 
the money herself. She felt so i-orry 
for the sufrering of tin* e'mld mi 
account of hi.-, unuher’s mid ermi.]- 

iiinflier’-. In gli ,'i ner. I'!ii!liii 

<’d in hitter word.-. Tin MiUImt .-aid. 
“ 1'here is no use talking to her, " ami 
kept iiuiet. After a while .‘^arala and 
a few women devotee.s came there to 
see the Mother. ?^lic wjis lying in 
lied and Iwgan talking with ll.uu. 

♦ » a 

•After fne or .-jix da\.- 1 \m, nt to 
pay my rcspeet.» to the Holy Mmin'r. 
It was time for tin; itening .'<r\iee. 
The Mother lay on her eoiieli. An 
I .stood near Jicr. she .-.at uj». Al'ier 
iny salutation, she jmked in*' to take 
a seal. Some '\<.in,eu dev^See^. ■.vi.re 
making tluir .la|iaui in tl.e idom. 1 
hud taken some .Saiwiesli* wjtli me. 
Alter tile eVLiiing service wa- over, 
the Mother asked Bthmli M'dierai to 
offer the sweets to the imag( ot .sii 
Ramakrishui). He asked it it eouid 
Im’ done later. The .Mt.iihci .'.dd, 
“No, do it now." Her onler wa.s 
carried out. Bilns Maharaj broii'ghf 
some Prtwadain of the Ditiiie Mother, 
Kali. It Wins distributed among us. 
The Mother asked us all how wc 
were. " I have had no lever, " .slie 
»ald, “ for the last two days. But on 
account of Radhu I am going to lo.'C 
everything, my health, my spirit ual- 

*A Bengali swcft-mcat. 
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ity and my all. She b going to kill 
her child. Kou' Sarula hiw uikun eaitt 
of ium and that will mavc ium from 
)ircni«»ure death. Dr. KanjUal ia 
treating tiini. J-le aaid omphaUcally 
ihut he would not treat the eidld M 
Hwllm were to look after him- I do 
not know Sri Ramakriahna’a will. 
Why should a child be g?vcn to her, 
when ehe^docs not even know lum' to 
lake care of her own ponon ? Now 
.•,ltc has a new dbemv Dear me ! 1 
con hartUy bear them. To what 
torture they subjected me in our 
country home ! Did tirey even cure 
lor me : 

tSoiuc one came up and said that 
Dr. Kunjilal was there. We rctirr<l 
iiiiii tlic next itK>m. The physician 
was c.xainining the Mother when 
itadliu came there and stud, “ Please 
examine my arm. It bui;.ped agalutiL 


the iron post and is swollen. There 
ale bruisee at diiterent places and 
they arc blcorling too. ” The anu wn.s 
bandaged with a pici-e of dirty liiun 
which had been soaked in raw cantor 
oil. Dr. Kanjilal said. “ Ph'it .i* 
remove the banfiage at once mid wadt 
your arm ivith soap. . How can auyoim 
put on such a dirty bandage 7 Tla ic 
will bo infcciiuii in no time. Tlierc 
is |ioisoii in the very air of (rnlcult!i. ” 
The iluctor leli. Uic liHun. I'iic 
Mother said with givat sorrow. '* ,\h, 
how' badly hurt is iny child ! It pains 
me to death. tSlie is n born .sufferer. 
Her body is so weak ! Plea.se a«k 
Kanjilal to prescribe some iticdieine. 
Oh. Doctor, please cure her. ” The 
devotees left the rotnn one by one. 
.Vfter a while someone imported that 
Radhu’s arm had been proiwrly 
vvu.shed. 


KELlGiON AND HUMAN PKOGHl-SS 

V. T, liaju, M.A., 

I Mr. I*. T. Itiju is a Ia;ol<!rer in Philosophy. In llii.-i lirilii.ini he iili'mts 

i.it ;i rsli'^ion that .steers clear of n pf'ivon.'il eonn'efion of (••vl on the rme iroA. >n<l (In- 
Hiero ruhsliuiUon of an ttpothcoaittrd soiicly in place of the Deity on the other. Iti 
.\ilvwi(irtii he fintla a retiipon of Ihi* fjiw . 

■Many pintM reiirlers may hr* i^ocked at Hu* vigorous attaek of Mr. Ujijii <.m die 
idea of a Personal God. To mirii wo |)oint out that in India altemi)f.s Iwvr hemi 
laade from Liiuc iiiiitieiiioii.il to devi.st- ^ys^e^lu^ ol ri-ligioii .i"UiniK ilii- .i- 

11110 of .«i>iritiiid vahiea withe-jf however iwistnlating « fiwi. tVn.iin itenits «ii 

111 ilie Idiimhhuds, the .Swulihuxn Viid», iiiiukhyu piulosopliy. UudtUiiou iiml Jaiuusui 
;iu' stmte of the atrikinR devclopmentit of this tendency in thi.-* lonntry. If .'omc laiskiu 
iitiiuK wwiit u religion of ihui typei, no Imliun tlieitl need urinlgi; it m k d 'Ui>i.k"l .i( n. 

Ill AtlvtuU-sin itaelf tljcrc is one tichoo! of Ihoiiahl ilial imiiiiin.'in the 

11111 loftiinKe of a poreonal God, and gnmta Him a pluec in their system wily 

a liKurebeud or a-s a eonec.s.sion to the impular prejudire, iw Mr. Rajii puts it. 

Ihit in Advaittaon as developed in tl>e Tttulras and the Bhiigiwata Pijranu we find n 
htU riM-onrilwtion between Thei-sin iind Absolution in die i.otiwptioii ui un linpi nmi.il- 
I’l’rsonot Deity. The life and teadiings of Sri Ham:ikri.-hn.i also fnllv '.meiiim 'It 
validity of Uik davatoplttont of Advailisin. Sri Uamakrishna viewN iIhi problem from 
die purely vpirituul and not iJie u^Klclnlc jioiol of view, and opiuea tlmt wliiie H|iirilii.il 
•ievelopment ia itoinibie for eertain ntinda vrithout praGlkiug devotion to a iiersomil 
tiisl, it i« nvitlkcr rcauonabie nor deatnibh; for un Advaitie philosopher to deny Him us 
long M he is ontrenehed in egrwmsrionniMB. So long as the ego is n fait, He is 
^Uwr a QtyUi, nor a mere conecwion to iKipuluc prejudiw:. Ho is the real of real 
and nan b» aae pBy kfn rsMt by I 1 k> perfected devotee in hit purified tun iuusue.ss. 
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Spiriiuat ctpemnoc m m rral a« oiir oko nn<l tho ^v<>ty tiny 

ri^al. A* for tlic difficulty ctirsotioiotod by Tliciiifn iliio lo ibc of c\4l in tU.- 

world* it must be vemembeved ilmt there in ftb«o much that >>< KticmI in it. It i.s imi 
)«fiUm(ite lo inlw that the Deity » «U»«r good or twU in taictly (ho .emiH soii-:o 
we aiiftch to them wonb in ordinAty parlaaec. A man who of 

painting maMled only in parte and in patdioM takes it to 1 v< indy mid ui."«i,ins(l.'<i^« 
A ehild, ignorant o( the beixiiitM of "duration bcwiula iiia lot whon ho is jmi t.i 
the hard taadc of learning. So am wc liiuit^si in out virion mni liihiurtoii in our 
out-lortk wntil apiritunl realiaation gives iw the rorrect (jerspiriiv i of i(,c i-o'inos sii.l 
(111* tnie nature of live Dciiy. lail iw Uieieforc yearn, pruy iiinl .-.iiivt- (or ihut rvaU- 1- 
(ion. Till then it is quite legitimate on our part to take our ordiiiury exp. l i.-n.-.- of 
go(]<lmM«i ns more fundatneuially related to the mitiire oi ilo- D.-ity ttuui our iim-.p- 
tion of evil. 

This note is to In* read niao along with the articlr " laiV is Hoid “ and ilie foot -iioti .s 
attachod to it, appearing claewhera in this Umie.] 


no time in its history wns 
7 ^ religion so much regarded «•>< 
an enemy of human progress ns at 
present. There arc some who Utink 
that, had there been no religion, men- 
kind would have been much better 
ofT titan now. It is often called the 
tliousand-year old enemy of culture 
and civilisation. Some identify it 
with conservatism,! anti conclude that 
l■l•ligiun constitutes the rccidivous 
factor in human progreas. Another 
type of criticism holds that religion 
i.s I'cactionnrj', for is not ShinUfi.sin 
rcvivetl in Japan in ortler to 
.“trciiglhen imperialism, and check 
liie iuUux of democraltc ideals ?2 
Again, did not the church- fathers and 
iltculogiaiis support kings whenever 
iliey asserted their so-called divine 
right ns against the w'shos of the 
people ? Do not stagnant thought 
and liuperstition mark the nearly 
twelve centuries of the Dark Ages 
when relifpon rdgned supreme ? Reli- 
gion is the opium of the people that 
keeps them contented with their 
miserable lot, instead of exliorting 
Uicin to strive for a better life. It 

! Gerald Heard : The Social Sub- 
»tanee of Religion, p. 06. 

3 See O. 8. Bmdm : Modam Tendon- 
tit* m Worn MSfkm, ' 
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hel|)ed the Tsar in checking and 
controlling his c!»tiionroii« snhjectu hy 
giving them the false Iidjk* of hapjd- 
ness in the other world if llicy would 
forego it here. 

But )tn equally large nuiniM'i of 
facUt and arguments can be airay» ti 
to show that human progress is due 
to religion. How can religioit Ik* 
identified with conservatism, when 
every founder of rclicion is a relwl 
in his own age? Was not dhrist 
crucified hectiu.se he violated tr:i<li- 
tion ? How nnicli per.sectUiou did the 
Prophet Mohammed suffer a( tin* 
hnnds of his contemporaries ? Bud- 
dha’s prc.schinRs were a roadiou 
against the groos superstitions niul 
inhuman siicrilices prevalent .at tite 
time. The influence of t.'hrisliuiiiiv 
in civilising the barbariun hordes of 
Northern liluropc ctinnol l>e ovvr- 
c.stimated. The life of .\soka is an 
outstanding example of how a religion 
like Buddhism can work for ihc good 
on the mind of a blood-thirsty <'on- 
queror. Does not the Islamic culture 
owe its greatness to its religion ? Did 
not even the Dark Ages succeed, 
where others have failed, in com- 
pletcly harmonising instinct, intellect 
and ciuotiun, and give the individual 
a peace that is etnieeially not possible 
in the present ? 
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Moreover, the evil effecte of rell- 
f'ion are due to iU abuse, not to its 
goml use. The Russian Church 
might have associated itself with the 
Ti^ar and bis government in trying to 
pctpctuate tyranny and injustice, but 
ii-f action is an abuse of the power L 
wielded over the minds of the people, 
and of their eonfidenec. Similarly, 
theologians and priests might have 
lieipcd kings in proving and esta- 
blishing their divine right, but theirs 
ia on instance of corruption, not of 
deduction from Christ's teaching. In 
what other Aekls did the learned not 
support their pay-master, and invent 
elaborate proof, hunt up obscure in- 
^tanees of history', in order to demon- 
^trote a grossly unreasonable theory 
a tiilly fad, a treacherous act, or a 
wicked policy ? In tiie name of 
culture and civilisation how many 
iiiliunian acts have not been per- 
IM troled ? Is it not a mere matter of 
|t()licy tliat the State patronises one 
religion in preference to another, th.at 
even the greatest educationists nn<l 
iiiini.Hicrs of State encourage one pro- 
fe^zior and discourage others ? It is 
icrlaiidy a sigu of decay and degene- 
ration that policy rules principle 
Mussoloni's attempt to turn ilie whole 
of .\bys8inia into a slave nation is (he 
standing example of the abuse of the 
nohic ideal of the abolition of slavery'. 
If so, why not treat culUtre and civili- 
siiiioii, and such great ideals as the 
emancipation of slaves, os Uic enemies 
oi Ituinanity ? 

we have to conclude Uiat it is 
not reUgion, that is the enemy of 
humanity, but a religion corrupted, 
and a reli|^n Uiat 8uite<l a particular 
plaw and time but is not universal 
and now unsuited and dangerous. A 
«!Ugion that prostitutes itself to the 
furtlierance of a man's interests, or 


[January 

to the con'«olidation of parly’s 
power, can no longer remain rc'li';;ioii, 
because the sphere of usefulness of 
true religion is universal. Ccnlurics 
of experience have taught mankind 
llml the so-called ditintcs of (5oil in 
morals and jioiitics arc fallildc, if n<ii 
arrant nonsense. (Jod could nol have 
cutmuauded the Mu.sliiu tu many 
many wives, and the Chri^^iau only 
one. He could nol have e.stnbU.slicd a 
rei>ublic in one place and a monarchy 
in another. It could not have hia n a 
pleasure to him to sec the rich enjoy 
and the lKH>r suffer. The massaereK 
(•ommitLcd in the name of n iigion 
could not have appeased hi- hunger. 
The sacrifice of a human being or a 
living animal docs not seem to have 
pleased him moit* than a timely 
charity or a fervent, prayer, i^ome- 
timos neither prayer, charity, nor 
.sacrifice soem.s to he heard or no'irt d. 
Wc have no satisfaetoiy' evidence to 
say that f!od took (he iniliauve in 
helping any individual, fril>e 
or nation in the jmst. The IJritish 
fleet sent in (he time of George III to 
invade the new continent might have 
been flestroyol in the storm. Ituf 
also the noble efforts of lfnitu« and 
his comradoa have lieen frustrated hy 
their defeat. In every branch of life 
wc find nial-adju.stnK!nf anil re-adjust- 
ment. and this phrnona non .‘-ei ii>- so 
natural that the intiwUiction of God 
to explain it seems superfluotis. If 
“God help.s those who help them- 
selves ” is to Iw taken seriously, we 
have overwlielming evidence, Itofh o 
priori and a po.sfenort, to disprove 
His existence. What is the use of 
God if wc arc to help ouneelves ? 
What aliout the failures even when 
we help ourselves ? When the ortho- 
dox writers in Sanskrit insist on 
introducing a book with a liencdic- 
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tory verse, they mainliun that wiUt- 
(rtit tlte vewe i-he book cannot be 
completed. But when asked ; How 
could those disbelievers like Uio Baud- 
dhas eoinplctc their works without 
writing the benedictory verse, they 
reply that in their past Uvea they 
must have amaascrl merit which hcl|)a 
them now. Such replies are easy, 
but are the least convincing. One 
may iwint to saints rnd devotees, 
holy men who are said to Imvc felt 
the presence of God and his directions, 
proof for the exiatciice of God. 
But who its to guarantee that they 
an; not deluded, that what they speak 
of is nothing more than a wish 
matciiaiiscd, or an inarticulate 
liiouglit made explicit, which many 
limes has no effect on any other than 
(in (he dreamy life of the supplictuit 
and the ccjually rlrcaiuy and credul- 
ous lives of his followers ? We may 
1 h‘ rciuiudcd of the saying Snmmii- 
(itmn vinaxyati, the doubting soul 
perishes. One may threaten that 
(i'lil dijcs not like t|uestiou.s and 
dmihi.s, ami Uial oiir duty is to obey 
hut not to tpiestioii. We arc ready to 
obey. But whom and how long ? 
He, tile God whom we arc to trust 
and confide in, is from the very begi.t- 
niiig unknown. And Uicre is no 
limit to the upplicaiion and obedi- 
fia e. When our cries of agony go un- 
hcfflcd, are we not to question ? If 
rtod is such a tyrant, better not live 
ill His kingdom. If there is no place 
over whicli Ilia sway docs not hold, 
then we may accept His presence as 
we accept the presence of Uio carth- 
huake that can split the earUi and 
bury us alive. But we should not be 
hyiiocrites, and say in fear what «'c 
dislicUove in Uoith, wir,, that God i» 
loving and merdful as are the father 
and the another. 


as 

the defence of a iiersonal God is 
iK-sct with iusurnioimtabic dilTuidik^. 
The conception of Him us a huher 
who cures for his suns, who makes 
them happy iu spite of Ihcmselvee, is 
williout support. In iace of tlie 
great evils that we find around us— 
the deadly discasc.s and the Itnoli- 
somc dcformilio, the lo.'so.s and di-- 
appointments tlml chill wlioh; liviN 
and t'.uu ('.lui inLo iir^.iiy .md uu.-ii- 
ablc existcuerss, Inmutiful lives sensi- 
tive to tho best and the noblol la 
Utc world but taken away before they 
have sweetened their own lives and 
the liv('H of otliei’s—it is difliciih in 
Ix'lieve ill a pci.-oiud ( lod wiio i.t> 
good and loving. The -stc am-ndh r 
of Nature seem.-' to r<»!l its way, 
crushing eveiytliiiig that hta befuie 
it, the best and the worst alike, 'rids 
is whuL we see. Yet we uie asked to 
deny in faith what wc uflirm in ex- 
perience. 

Though the coiuepuou oi ii personal 
Goil lias to be given up, we eannol do 
without religion, (bie ot tlie l ii;. f 
aerusulions agiim.-ji religion is: that it 
divides tho world into tlu' nuliira! 
and the suiicrnaturnl and exhorts man 
to seek elsewhere vvlmt lie has to seek 
here. HcliKion might l>c wrong in 
encouraging inactivity, hut the .seiiso 
of a beyond seems to be evseiitial for 
it. Whitehead's definition of religion 
thill it is what one (loe.s witli his 
soliUiriness is oft fpioled.-t Tlic sensi' 
of this solitariness i.s tlu> sen.sv of 
universality, the feeling uf dciueli- 
ment from the particular. Each one 
of us can cxpcriniee some sort of 
detachment even from our own Ijodics, 
not to sjicak of our enviromnent. 
This feeling is nolhing bui ilu' ■.r u'-f 
of the layoutl. But the mete feeling 
of it docs not guarantee that what w* 
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renounce here can be obtained eliie> 
ttlicrc. Nor daca the beyond mean a 
beyond unconnected \nth the here, for 
ilic very fact that we mtm it repudi- 
jiii j auch a conclusion. 

The defence of the sense of the 
beyond will be very distasteful to 
MIMIC of ttic loading thinkers of tlic 
[irciiCnt day. It is an tncubua, from 
which, they say, we are to lie free. 
It is a legacy of the old ':.’ligion left 
lor oiir generation, but being a legacy 
of ili-scasc the sooner it is disowned the 
better. Now to doubt the beyond in 
spite of our experience of aloofness 
from the particular is in a piece with 
the tendency of our tiincs. Those days 
stem to have gone wlicn the import- 
ance of the spirit has been felt. Tbe 
intensity of feeling that marked them 
i^ now becoming less and less possible. 
Life has iK'Coine shallow, though it 
1ms gained in width. The intensity 
of love, for cxaui{de, between Uic lover 
nnd the l>elove«.l, that carries them 
aijove the mere physical, is look(t<l on 
:is sv folly. The sanctity with which 
it was n-garded is now a superstition, 
imd tlio great. pur|> 08 C it serverl vh., 
the sublimation of the sensual, the 
liiniiiig of the material into the spirit* 
uni in which the material pales into 
insignificance, is apt to go unrccognis* 
I'll. Love iiicims nothing more than 
the [ihysical. It is a IwkHIv want like 
iiiiiiger, which can l)c satisfied with 
'■nc thing or the other, in one way 
el the other. It i.*!i overlooked that 
tlu;rc are realities that arc not our mo- 
nufacture, and whiclulenaand recogni- 
tion in our praeticat life. There are 
'rays of aotiiviiy from which we can- 
not much deviate. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that any talk of spirit ami 
llio beyond is resented and dreaded, 
‘Jf at the most treated as an exons- 
able foUy. Sut; ebaliewQoss of 


life that is at tlic root of this atti- 
tude is certainly not a healthy fen- 
turc. 

Professor Stdlars says that seienro 
has once for all solved the Ijody- 
mind problem.^ nml as it has nrie.cil 
that there is no mind witlimit U«''lv 
the sense of the heyond is object less. 
But the work of .Sir Oliver l.ndpie ami 
his followers is n direct repudiation 
of such a view, ami it is too pm- 
suiTiptuous on the part of science to 
ficny the beyond. Srienei* in.ny not 
Iw able to fathom it.i rKpth..‘i, its 
iiietluHl- nml a|ip!iniiii!- may tic ton 
crude to liandle. its delicate infviea- 
cics, but this fact is no ground to 
deny it. It is not a lx\vond with an 
unbridgeable gulf iK-twccn it and tln.s 
work!, but it is u beyoml in tlie sense 
of a better of everything exlemling 
infinitely upwards. It. is Ihai wloeh 
makes us yearn for sometiiing always 
highcr.S Professor ^jellars wants to 
substitute the religion of Naturalism 
and Jlumanisin fur the cxusling reli- 
gions. And he thinks that this sub- 
•stitulc will Ix' the religion of the 
philosopher. But whether nil philo- 
sophers agree here is doubtful. That 
the e.xisting religions need muditu.i- 
lion none can deny, a matter of 
fact, they arc undergoing uMwlilieuiion. 
But we feel doubtful whether the 
religion of Naturalism and Human- 
ism can lx .1 satisfactory .sub.slitiile. 
The sense of the beyond is the sense 
of the extension of iini-elves bi vond 
Uie world of tiim? and space. .\,ml we 
feel Uirough that sense that somc- 
Uiing continues with ua in the beyond. 
But Naturalism tells us tliat, when 
our Ixxly perishes, tliere is an end of 
ourselves. If it is true, the tpiestion 
cannot but arise why wc sboultl nut 

•1 Sice \m Riiwiun Comiut/ of .iiii . 
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ninkr the l>est of our momentary 
existence. The talk of ideals, like 
.service of humanity, would he moan* 
ingle«s without any hnsits in the 
nature of thingRi. As Humnni.nu 
teaches, man may be the centre of 
the universe. But then every man 
would be the e«*nlre of his own uni- 
verse, and hia interests would Ih' the 
interests of the wniver.se. If one con- 
fronts him with the fjuesiion -Why 
..luiuld I waste my life .h» ptimuit of 
tm unselfish Ulcal ? or if the soldier 
in the battle-field a>ks us why he 
sliouhl meet deatli for his country ? — 
ilte humanist has no answer, Gan ho 
.-ay that what the questioner stands 
for. what he livcf. fur and die.«» for. 
is H value that would lx* conseiwed 
jin- him, not for the generations tlini 
*ureoe<l him ? Hut if there is a lieyond 
wliere he eontinue.« to live, we can 
M:<smv him that in this life he li:u< 
earned a value which fellows him to 
the next. t)f course, the generaliou.s 
tht.i follow derive benefit from him. 
\et he t4.Kj luift achieved wmiething 
for liimrell, whicii he would never 
lose. The iiulispeiianliility of the 
!» v«)ni| is .diown by the fuel, liu.t e\ir. 
ill UusstH, tiie inveterate enemy of 
religion, the emphasis from a present 
perfect society is Ikung sliifled to a 
tntuie one. ” Tlie paradise olTered in 
Uii>>in is the Coiumunist i^tute of tin 
Future "<* 

But how can this future heaven 
• tiusfy the present sufferer ? He may ' 
lie compelled at the point of the 
h.'>y*)net to work and die for Uie 
Hicitty. But what moral jmtifica- 
Ison would there la? for exacting work 
fitau Inm if he h promised in return 

UiSe Edwin R. Emhrrc : "The Kciti. .h 
<if Ucliiuon in Soviet iu the 

I’li' rMitHmal Journal oj Ethic*. Julv. 1«», 
P 427. 


nothin" hut siiffrilo*! imd in ilie i od 
ulter anniliihition ? TTe 'vioi- n I'm- 
mific of the eonserv.aiioti of vu!i!i'. 
Ami hoJief ia Maeii i-.io-'i. i mii loa, o.- 
IfofTding says, is religion. T< i- not 
cnotiph if (his value is inhiri'id l>v 
Ihe sueceedin" ('onerntion ao.i pi''- 
«!frved in thrm. 'Dn'ro i.- ;i !in< of 
tlioiighr nmoiijr mond |iliilo,-iip!i. rs 
that i* akin to wlmf i- Iteing criticis- 
ed Aecre'ion of ’.•;div' ') ri i:”') 

perishing speeie- and gemTution"! i- 
Ihe «-ny of piOKre«>» until n perfect 
worhl cvolvp.<» like Prnu-.ssor .Xlex- 
tinder's Deity. 'I'lns Deity or the )>er- 
feel order of society is a future event 
like the t'omiiiuiii.sl State. In it will 

be hui'iic ]HU|)h’. wini. siniop on liie 
dead boncH of tlieir ancestor.-, nill 
enjoy tin; fniit.s oi their .“truKglc in 
creating and coiiiribiiling lo tlie vaUic 
of tlie Deity. Hut litis is a loniep- 
tiun which is not. moinlly altrueiive. 
Are tliosc who contribute to the 
Deity to be nolhiog ? Is their ^Inig- 
gle to he of no use to (liem ? Doi - 
tlic increUsSing imrposc tiiat run- 
ilirougii the at'c- treat the iridividnal.- 
n.s nu're to<ds ior il<s iuerease ? Even 

I *1 o(lc::>ji' AI .11 IvVlIil'. , V«U‘i IJiClIllili 

towards liic view of an iueieasiug 
puriMi.se that, runs ihrottgli evolmion. 
admits that tlii.s view implies " a 
degree of conlidenee in the evolution- 
ary force.- t’.Kil ail iu '.■.I I u .a 'n 
course of hmnan history tliat it i- not 
jilw.ays easy to ju-tify/'T 'ri.i-re 
cvoluliun. But it is a coniimial 
dinlectie — tiiuugli not iieee.-surily of 
contradictories— of maladjustnieni 

and readjustment, of want and ii.s 
salis?faction. and of tl;e di-turlK'nfe 
of order by liie unexpected appear- 
aiipe of a novel factor and the re- 
esitabhsiuneui ol order. Where tlu.s 
dialuclic will eiiil, ami how u will tiid, 

7.V/»ifiu'd of /ft A ".‘•I, jt. 2Utt. 
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■j{ it is .to end in Katiwe iUeU. is 
iKvond our comprohcnsiun to undcr> 
htiiid* Kfitural evolution until it 
rulminoted in the life uf man seems 
l<, |)c amoral. Adequate ovidenee is 
lacking to attach mural Bipiificancc 
to it. As Sir Herlsjrt Samuel says, 
tlic species llmt underwent 5t made no 
tonsciouB contribution to it.S But 
:ifier consciousness has evolved, wc 

i finnot understand wlmt other ovolu- 
tiun than Uio cultural and the spiri- 
tual can there bo afterwardt*. But if 
t !)0 end of evolution is Deity or a 
perfect society that is to a])|H>ar in 
(he indefinite future, then the indivi- 
duals who pass away before that 
event must certainly be deprived of 
(lie bliss in bringing about which they 
i-ivc u|j their lives. " Make tho 
best of the moment, " will therefor- 
be not an unreasonable and immorul 
advice to them. 

It may las tempting to press here 
(bat tlic contributions which these 
individuals make to the evolution of 
tlic future heaven cannot but he oon- 
.^en•cd, and therefore the value for 
wliicb they live cannot be lost. But 

ii ii^ lost for them, though not for the 
^^^lm'cdi^lg generations. That we live 
in our future generation is only a 
metaphor which W'c are not inclined 
In extend ovennuch in cool moiiicnis 
of ronaidcration. lb I am lost, cvery- 
Uiing is lost for me. 1 should not be 
lost, and w-itli me ahouid continue 
(lie viduc I live for. This is what 
religion htw to guarantee for me. This 
giiaraiuw again is not identical with 
what science vouchsafes, vit., that no 
tiiHtter is lost, that what is called 
dcatruetion U only dissipation into 
constituent elements. Man dies, and 
Ids body becomes one with the un: 
versa! matter. But the fact does 

S See hkf Fmeti&U Bthk*. 


not afford comfort. Whal we want 
is tho continuity uf con^ciuu.-m a 
sense of identity, and ulong with ii 
the value w'c ajipraisc. 

Yet one gi-ave doubt remain's. It 
may be a good \M^ll, a dnatu <if ilic 
heart, a cry of <!«!.>. ire, that tliere 
ahoulii i)c Midi a bcy«iiii). If tluTf 
is a beyond, it may gimriuiU-e the 
couservaliun of value for u.s. Hut 
who is to guarantee the reality of tlic 
beyond itself ? The vague feeling wc 
have of the coiUimiatiou of conx ii'U'.- 
ness Wyond the mundane, the ficl- 
iiig wt; have of our aloiifnes.-- from t! i' 
particular is not conclusive cvhlence. 
It may be that the univcr.se i> indilTcr- 
cnl to human valuc.s, tluii our dcaiii 
is a return to dust. But bcsidc.s the 
recent psychic experime nts, onr M ii-'e 
of the beyonel cannot be dismissed as 
of little value. It is the doorw.iy to 
infinite possibilities in the spiritual 
rcuhii, which can only be ( rpi riuiml, 
but not proved. If the ideal .<t;ite of 
life is a future event for Humanism, 
Sociulism, and Evolutionism, if it 
eamiot lie prophesied wlien exactly 
that state ran come into boinp, and 
if that state is as much open to doubt 
as the bcyontl, iht*se view.s liuve no 
right to declaim against tmolher for 
an inability from wbicli they themsel- 
ves are not free. There art sy.-.teio.'^ of 
philosophy which prove the reality of 
the Utyond. If its reality is issential 
for rtdigion as support for the human 
individual, if our world-view has a 
place for it, and if otu- experienci; 
points to it, it would be too pre.sump- 
tuous to deny its trtith. 

What shouhl lie the nature of reli- 
gion, then, that would meet tin? 
ileiiiands of the present day ? It mutt 
dispense with the iMU-sonal (itnl. w-lio 
interferes with everyday affairs, and 
dictates in conventional matters. Thus 
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wc not only be not obliged to 
write n thcotlicy, but also shall not 
jiive an opportunity to tlwp Hint seek 
helf-aggrandiecment by taking His 
Kanw!. The sopcnmtural dread that 
by disob^ing His sO'Calied dictates 
wc invite his wmth upon us will be 
known to be a fiction, by the spell of 
wliirh we have been so long blinil<'«f 
tt) (rutii. That man is the maker of 
!iis own destiny will be realised to Ik- 
truer than it was wiic:-< fUxl was 
liikeii to be the tlisposer of every 
thing. That the fomvs of moral and 
political institutions Imve only a rela- 
tive worth, an<l have boon sot up by 
man in his attempt lo obluin the 
higlie^t ^alue of his existenee will be 
brouglit home to us more convincingly 
Ilian ever. 

'D tough this rcligon docs nway witlj 
CitHl, it should treat the worUI ».s 
spiritual. Nciriier matter nor space- 
(iinc is the trutli of what wc see. The 
worhl as we see it is the iminifestn- 
lion of spirit that cxleutls far away 
III yond the present world. This sjurit 
li;is a .set cotifse for the individual 
follow, and it is his duty lo discover 
rthut exactly it is »md follow it. 
liulividtials and nations, and even 
Iminanily at large, imglit have enrd 
in discovering Utt* true course, but 
tiiey have to know it. There have 
been fortunate individuals who have 
known it. but failed to loiiununicate 
it aright, and hence the blunders of 
past religions. It is not necessary for 
individuals to w'ait hoping for uni- 
'cisal salvation, because the spirit is 
his who known it at any Uuk*. Ite etcr- 
uul presence prcoludes the miserable 
I'rospcct of utter annihilation and tm- 
rculiginl value, which tite evolution- 
ists hold before ua. 

Now renuuna the queation of the 
couUttuation of one eunscious identity 


and the conscrvaliuii of value n idiM il 
hero, riko tuu.'il ion ul our idvii- 
tity can he u.'-:-mTd only if tiu hi youd 
is in SOUR' way identical with our 
self. And the consi.'rva(ion <tf \ alue 
can lx; sccuretl if there is somotliiug 
in the heyoud that L iib ntical uidi 
tlw value re.nlisod here. .\nd tin 
Value iiui"! 1h mudc; bir.'^ v.l.iili ,• 
capable of fx'ing earried over. If tlii"' 
value is a matorial gtiod, if eaimoi be 
»o carrital. So wba! is of value iiiU-t 
l>e a state of man's self which as hav- 
ing rcnli.serl that value must bo iiiorr 
vahuddc than it wa-s when it ilid not 
realise it. li imi't. again, i'to aaie/’ 
the rcalmtion of vithio tinrealised in 
this worbl in spite ut luun.- eilorts. 
Snell a beyond can be no oilar tlian 
the L’niversu! Self of wliieli the 
rpanishads .sjieak. Its eternal jire- 
sence vouehsafes the individual j»er- 
fcctioii and salvation at any time 
without the iivces.sity of waiting for 
the future eoasiimiuatiun of buiiiuii 
existenee. t)nly, one lui,'- to try and 
know tile way lo perfection. It emi 
he c.xpericnced beic a.s vwll tiieiv, 
because it Is eontimious and identical 
with our •■selves. 

In spile of our re|>ctition. we liave 
to warn aguiu tiial the beyond sliuuld 
not, and does not encourage jslleness 
and lethargy. Tlial |Rrfcct state is 
not guuranlccd to the man ului is not 
seriously' after it. The dc.-irc bu it 
must Ix! a desire for cxpcntiicc, not 
merely an intelkctiial curiosity lo 
know what it is like. Its elvrii.d pri- 
KciiH' is not reason for maclivity, just 
aa the distatit ftrcsonee of water is 
not a reason for man’s nut going to it 
in order to tjuench his thirst. 

vjueh a beyond as meets our pre- 
sent demands is found only in Advaitu 
philosophy. Its ixdigion is :i philoso- 
phical ivligiuu, and tUvivtorc butishes 
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mimic 

(loilf except m a couees:J»iun to popu- 
;;,r prejudice, amt :mi gives no uppor- 
njjiity w the bad asej* to which lUe 
i(k‘U put' It sttlitjficb the craving 

I or ilie spiTitiial V)y regarding the 
v.orid us the numiicalution of the 

It admits the tnilh of Nalunih 
iHii, because it recognises no ChkI whr 
iiitcricnn? with nalurul phenomena. 
\t rentains the e.^semT of Huiuauism 
|,y treating the Self as the truth of 
ihc miivew, and the uUimato 

U) lx* roulised. t>f ronrse. :e> 
jN.ju.unded in lime- tar remoio fnmi 
it <»veretiii>hadsed ivnuneintion 
in itj? sciuH\ n:- if it forgui tliai 

liic wnrld is the imiiii festal ion of the 
j piril, and Unit it is in and through 
till.- world that ll>o spirit has to be 
ivali.nd. Wlion the higher i« rcaclie*t 
jlirinigh iiic lower, the lower as such 
^;^K (o he renounce^!. But if the lower 
;> irimuneed hefort* wc oven know 
ulnil the higlier ran be lik.% before vce 
;nv i rlously after the higher, that ro- 
ii'iiM iution will not make for :iscend‘ 
!n;i lo ilte higher, IniC only to dei- 
oii'hfig (o the sliil lower. And thi:» 

II ii'itii-Mliini eannot bo an integral 
jM of Advaita philosnpliy and r< li- 
11' 'll. Ihnuneial itm and inactivity 
pivaelied l>y Advuila arc not meant 


for the brtiU: \Nho igtiurum ilt* 
values thiis world pus.^.(!Sbi^, hm for 
one who has already i‘X|K*!h'intd 
tlanii and waius soniellmig liigSiri' 
BuddhUnt also does imi is'< ngni.v(^ 
f^tod. But it is gfMurn-ly rn^ordfMl ;< • 
nib i iis U e . ir ix » m i i u ‘ud i n r •. >mp ! v i » : 

;mtiihi!;i‘ i<»!i <d iHirV .‘^•*11 i\> ibr 

»So the sourees <»f ti»:!'.nI:o ion 
wliich reiigiun i- to provide, die iMiii- 
limialum of uur eoitseious idemiiy 
und the e‘»n-ervation f»f vuhie. imu- 
not be oblruneil from it. If it 
J.dve \\\ l!e‘-e JUn te V pUireil itbovi* 
by undergo liar, .lie nipi'-iii njiaiUe,.- 
hou, It will liilfer 'very li'il'.* ioa'i Ad- 
Viiilu. In fnet . :*!! "'■biM.!' m IPiddli’ “i, 
:tiv lad nihilistic. Ami it i-. toen 
iioul)l<.d wlietiter Lord Buddiia i-« a 
nihilist. On Ux’ nili» r hand. Sankara, 
th.c finnulcr oi Advaita, i- railed a 
Banddiui in disgiuM*. pritvitrhnnhit 

lurjddlut. Ho\veve) . Ad * ait a 
tai’’'.s :i -vsfrta of IlioiiLdif *li:0 
po.-seH“'es tiu‘ po^sil/i'my of a gt eal 
litftire. lh.u tin; esseuttnl liiidi of 
l!n:i -VNteiii he ’ In *»(• r\(; ira*i il ineii 
nuieli tiiHf !s leinporrd ami provliirial. 
I ben i* will hr a lehrio.n trial oub' 
for human Ity in \\]^i\r. 

the irnhvidiiars mni'.-itv. o ’ a'l'm” 

hint Mint lie liiin'Cll is the a a-ler m 
liib debiiny. 
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I 


fff HK foUowiiift if’ art urticlc coalri- 
i;,' hiitvil by the H«v. L, 1’. bursen 
tiu’ H’oi/'f irnil''!’ tlif lua-l- 


TcmJvticics To- 


in 

ing " c^yncrcUstu’ 

(IrtV ■' : 

For <li<? bust forty yenr.^ a tyjK’ 

„i Imlitin rolifEiout* U’achinR lias 
been sprcftiHug Ibe Wvstt. In the 
iH-uiiming it wjis gcuernlly spoken of 
Nro-IIimluism ; au<l (he work of 
these ideas wa.s for .'Oiiie 
litne litiiitetf to Anicriea. Now thc^e 
ariivities are belter known by tlw 
niiine of the Ramftkrishna Mission, 
and are not confined to tlic New 
W orld only. A ro|Xir( w os reectUly 
|..ildi>lic<I of the promising work done 
widiin tlw last year in several eoun- 
iii ' on (he continent of Europe. 

The basis of all (he work of the 
IbiiiiakrisJina Mission is the cunvie- 
iiori that all religions arc fundaiiient- 
ally one. this statement Iwing jiri- 
iiiniily applied to Hinduism and Bud- 
iihi<ni. Islam aiid Christianity. When 
mi n t ome eloiic ejvough to eaeh other 
(o i.;(l liehind the wor<ls nnd form'- 
wliit'h at first are ftdt to- I k*, liarriers 
uiid euuKos of conflict, the utwlerlying 
unity of longing and striving, of need 
aiid of aim. Incomes increasingly 
clear. TImse who have never lieen 
iiitin lately ac<iuaintcd with the people 
of any other religion or Church thnn 
their oxvn arc not tnmblcd by ques- 
tions of this kind. It is only when 
different rclij^oniata come close cnougii 
logether, luid begin to know eaeh 
other nroro ioUmately, that syncrctis- 


tie ways nf (liinkiiii; Itci'in lu -t 

thorn'll Ivc-r. Aiifi they Jitt not 
proinplctl merely Ity iim .‘ir- 

f iUpinlarice ;uui hclicr uinicr-i.indinc 
There i« aUo hehiivl tiicm :i 

of the harm (hat liar; 
t>eeii eau>< «l in hiuiiau live:- hy k li : > 
nu>t ennfliel.-i 

One fiue« ikh w a;::!***' wiMi 

>yHere!.itti(’ ItTiehiUL' li('eaH>< »>f la** 
fact thai (HR* rcali^»“i whai f*'ri‘' • 
have hc.'ii a( '•Aoilv in it. it 

timic'-’ \t\ ll'- l.Hc (itai eiitvr hw - Dnly 
hy r]jc ‘.'IctnriH «»( ‘r'H'i liiai :* .’i H 

And syiieretisHK as \ee me<H it 
t^trikingly in tlie work of Kainakii-hHa 
lian in it eliniem> «»! irnMi 
wliieh we eaiumt affoul m iuiietc. SW 
eome t<» umlct.'dual niic aiiniuii 
Ilf! ter wh.ore fli-* nrliin;:; .“.ifl haiiiitnl 
di(Terem*e> art' ‘ilt, ance i- 

fiour fuundniinn f»»r fricrnniiu hiH 
it i» also a vcjy regret lal.>le j:rt>nni! 
for eunflict and strife t ’a!.c 

lia\e eoinc i‘> kiaexV at cIum fiUaiter' 
some of the artr.ifio o! (he 15 uma- 
kiii^hna Mission in India eanuot fail 
to think of iheiu wiOi n -}'' • !• rcei 
ailinirnlioiu i\*ch if it is iml 
lo niitoVvcT sat isfac toil ly nil (lie fiue-- 
rinm one is thenby forcetl c.*n.-i* 
iWw 

Amunu: the Hindu.'-, such claoje 
and coiii|}rehenshT attifinle*'' ii^ reli- 
{;iou« iinosliuii^ Imvc from \ery old 
times heon common pltenmia na : and 
iiiic can fc'ee, in a iiu asiire. why it has 
Uxn !;0. Bui it i> not frmn iruniniHii 
alone that .vynereti-tjt acUvitios an. 
ftt pr^isclit proceedini;- Tkc Bahai 
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Moviinent Iihh grown up wiUiin U»e 
of Islam. Iltr fitllow'ors may 
,i„( he aganlod by orlhorfox Miiftliias 

nul folioweru of Islam, just as 
.(vm- strii'tly orthodox Hindus would 
,|oubilcs 9 sliakc Uieir lietuU at the 
liaiiiakrislma Mission tyi>e of 
Hinduism. But Uio Buiiai Alovoiuont 
in its own way, just like the Uanm 
Krisliim Mission in its way, is trying 
to oiler to tom and distraclwl Imiiia- 
niiy .a religious way whieh all may 
iiiliow, a way when* diflcroiu-o.s arc 
ikii :'t l^ to be a sonree of sufferings 
1,11 . 1 in>s. And there are men in many 
part' of the wonl who li.Hten to llie 
Ifahni U arliing because they arc tired 
i.f <|uuiTelling with others over llieir 
n ii.uiou!- diflVrenees. 

1 !. ecntly wor<i has eoine from India 
<ii ail iiddie.ss given by a great reprt 
Miitative of Burmese Buddhism to 
I. pri .tentatn-cs of <»rthodox Hinduism 
■ 111 llie estsential unity of Buddhism 
and Hinduism. The close nuineclion 
hi livi eii these two systems is a plain 
lii-iU'rif.'il fact. -And the (inc.«<lion of 
liii coimeftion between them recently 
liiaaioe more pruminent, wlien (lie 
place that i.*« associated wdth the 
uiLiiiory of (hmtuma’s enligldenmen), 
alter lieiiig managed for many years 
hy tlie liindus, was given buck agai'i 
to llie Biuldhists. The presence of 
Itiv. Ojkinia from Burma a.H presi- 
dent at the meeting of the Hindu 
Mahasablia had doubtlesa more of 
I'olilical Uuui of religioiw motives 
liehiiid it. And it has not by any 
iiieaii.^ been Hppwved by all Himlus. 

it is characteriftie of the ati'ong 
present-day tendency to overlook rcli- 
gious difference. 

But is not tdiis tendency something 
dtat wc all have reason to respe t 
tu'd to rejoieo at ? Do wc not utard 
lo otfengtliea all the forces that make 


for lneiulliut>< niid 
aiuon^ men If it is -t;di tliin,,-- r- 
tlu>u^ tfiMt are ineiini. hy >yiM‘ri ti-m, 
wnW it tin*!! not bo rv srriniH moiit i* if 
Christifinity in nil w mi^sitinniy 
aeHvitK*i< think*! of it only zis au ernn* 
ami a darijciM' ? Tluii n- wluvt mhih* 
|H*o|»le u»o .^erioujily leelin^. 

And is not the Apostit' l\uil, liny 
may a<hl, ptiiminn ns in (lie .‘-ami* 
riiroolifin when hi* ‘^prak-; of hi ^ In* 
iiiR a .lew to the .lews and a (Jreek 
to the Ciieektf '* us a necessary condi- 
tion of lii> boinu able to tin j\ric.lit tlie 
v\nlk lit* lias IxTii -enl lo di* ? 

When wt! kieov tla* man who saifl 
this, I here is no room lor doulit that 
he did not tlien by wisli tn dt*M lil*** a 
shapeless and wubldy lilV, that had 
no character of its emn, i^*'d conM be 
entirely fiinVn^nt thi^|;^ in difl’emit 
places. was not the kiiul of 

man the r^postte Pant was oi >trini 
lu be. It is |>lain that whui he. i.> 
deseribinK in lhes<‘ words, as a neces- 
sary <|Uulijieation of a messen^ar ol 
Chii.-lV Ciospfb Is iht' mind ihai. i-* 
anxhuis not t4» be an out'^ider or a 
sti'aniicr amoiif^ the people to wlauu 
he wants to eommend the Gospel, lie 
n*absed that the work whieh Ginio ^ 
servants are sent to do can sucreid 
(ifilv if tlic hearers look n|K>n them 
with such eonfirlence an<l o)>enn<'.‘^- of 
mini! us are nowhere shu\Mi toward 
those who are rej;arded as torei^ner-. 

It was a desire of ihr .‘jiune kind 
that made the Saviour usc the uume, 
“the iStm uf Man,'* about Himself. 
It U very btrikiny that His di.seiple.^ 
never u«e(i it about lliiu, though He 
callcxl Himself coni>lanil>' !►> liml 
name. There wort? many things that 
made Him different from tliose around 
Him. It was uul tlic kind of dilicr- 
encctf which separulers liio wliile 
foreigner from the people of Imiia. 
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Buli the differences were liot leas ronl ; 
arwl they were not less liable to put 
a distance between Him and those 
jirmind Hina. But unless men enrae to 
Him with the free and oiien and con- 
fident mind which wc hove only 
ninoiig our own people, He knew* He 
couki not get the truth of God com- 
iiiomlcd to their luniris and eonse-- 
f-ncos. Therefore He kept saying : I 
!un one of you, the Son of Man. When 
Christ uses this term, ami when the 
Apostle Paul wants to be. 4 Jew to Uje 
Jews and a Greek to the Greeks, it 
in a matter that has nuUiing to do 
with hyncretism. The words refer to 
a very important matter indeed. But 
ii is a (piestion, not of the teatimony 
to l»e home, hut of the way by whieh 
rihino tiic testimony can reach " the 
conscience of every man. ” 

And on thi.-* side the work of Cliria- 
linii mis-sions has had .“Urh great 
dcfccUT that it is not strange if some 
an- inclined to give all their attention 
Id avttiiling the danger on that side 
df (tu* path. And all the fear of 
-yni n lisiii — wliich wc do not wish to 
itiiiiiiiiisc -must not he allowed to 
IriHfn our desire tti get >0 clo.-e 
llii^ [)e(»ph! utiioag whom wo are to 
work, in mutual muhrslanding and 
irunknoiMS ajid confidence, that tb<‘ 
May is open from heart to heart. For 
th<‘n only does it liccoine positible to 
romnitind the truth to cvciy manV 
'■uu.'icience. 

It is a serious matter that the work 
of evangelism has been done by 
“ lorcign ’’ missions. Am long as we 
arc foreigners in the eyes of the peo- 
t'le, Wc arc not fully qualified to pre- 
hare the way of the Loixi. The 
iiK*.‘t»cngcns of the Gospel must be so 
near to the jieoplc to whom (hey wish 
proclaim it that the feeling of 
forejgunesa diisap|»ears. For tliai calls 


3'I3 

forth, if not dofinife .-it 

least eauiio<i.s K -vrve, an<| where ll;;ii 
prevails the way to the eunst U nee 
blocked. To be n .few to tin- .few-; 
and a Greek to the Greik.s h eviiy- 
where a vilnl iiiic.-tion to die evaii Re- 
list , 

Tl 

We sliall now give llie vh w-; of 
another rtsiKiniNible (’hii.«ti!in eecle^i- 
astic on the subject, of syncretism. 
Some time back liy way of comment 
on Mulmtnta GatulhiV rnine.st to il,e 
Christian mis-sionaries to give up 
their ctmvciviion activities. His (Jrnee 
Dr. I.. .Mriti ( 'ailmhc Ai rh- 

bishop of Madras, made the follow- 
ing rcm.arlis : 

The sLatemont nia<le once again tiv 
Mr. Gandhi cm itii.ssioiiary work lake-- 
one’s breath away. We note that in 
his now atiark the M;ih;iliiia brini'.s 
forward Ills own ‘ lim ui lieil \ ’ 

wliilc wc missionaries following llie 
eommaiui‘t of Chri.st, cannot, consider 
the order of Gn<l a.s a view at all. 
The preaching of the Gaspel is a dmv 
imjiosed on n.< by the Divine ionniter 
of (.•liri.'-tianiiy. We .-^hall lie fal.-e to 
tliat duly il do iioi diM iiaiL'i' ii ’n 
the uiiiawt uj om eaiiaciiy. We do 
not believi- in ovuive. -ion by foi i-c er 
fraud, or by means of material in- 
dueemciifs, whieh unfortunately many 
Hindus believe to iw' the seeret of our 
success. 

Mr. Gundiiis dcelaratioii tiiat " ;ill 
(he great religion.^ of the woiiil are 
true " is only an unfortunate atnl 
flippant expression of the spirit of 
Uiat dreadful indifierentiMin so widely 
prevalent at the present day. .\ little 
reasoning will convince any iinparti.al 
and sincere inquirer tluit nil religioiH 
cannot be true. Truth is one and in- 
tli visible. Since the various roliginns 
are at variance, it naturally follows 
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Ihfti wherewr they are in conflict, 
if (\n« posacfiifes the tnith the othera 
bo in error. The great religions 
of tho world do <U(Fer fundaineulally 
in their reapootive ereoda, culte and 
inonil ewlcR. All tliosc irrcconcilahio 
beliefs nod practices cannot he c<iunl- 
ly fileasing to Cod, who i« the wajr, 
(he truth and the life, nnlona one is 
urepared to admit (hat the Supreme 
Being is indifferent to truth and error. 
Wo can understand that, being a 
liolitician, Mr. Candid tnny ho little 
interested in impiring after religious 
(ruth and less inclined to iJcrceivo 
what is right and wrong in his own 
religion. 

The Mahatma would have us con- 
fine our aetivitics to ‘ humanitarian 
venire without the ulterior motive of 
I'oiiverting Irulift ! ‘ VV'e do not mn<e 
niTN' MTiTt of the fact that our first 
,,iiil ehief motive, tmd not merely an 
• ulterior motive, ' is to eontjuor India 
fi.r Christ : not only tlie ‘unsophisti- 
eaud villagers ' but * all nwn of good 
’.vill, ’ The main object of the Chris- 
lidii mi.-r.sioii is to lead souls to CIo<l 
an i sliow them the vvaj' to life etcr- 
iiul. V\'e cannot confine our work 
iiieiely to social service without Iwdug 
guilty of a grave dercHcUon of duty. 
The fact is that, oa Chriatiana believe, 
fiod has vouchsafed mankind a rcvi*- 
liuion, embodying a definite religion. 
If He, (he Truth, revcaWl a religion, 
It. billows it must la? true, ami that all 
oiiuT religions that disagrw with it 
imisr bo false. If He did reveal a 
religion, it must lie accepted by all 
those to whom it is adequately pre- 
Mtued under the grave responsibility 
of closing their ears to Truth. 

I he Divine Founder of Christian- 
d.v commissioned his Church to carry 
the Gospel to the farthest confines of 
the earth, not excluding India. Tho 
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me.«vnaerf of the r.oipol are. tlu'vc- 
fore, Imum! in ihity to ipreiid the 
troth everywhere. Hm no one is 
compelled to accept (he (iMchings 
unlcs.s he is eonvinced of its truth. 

We rjiiitc w'idi Mi\ teinifiii 

that ■ whether we wisli it or not wlou 
is true in the Hindu faith will idiide, 
what is untrue will fall to pieces.' 
t'hrist has solemnly pro(li>inie.l iliut 
‘ heaven and earth .shall away, 
but my words -hall not pas.* away. ' 
Fvery ereatuie will pa'^s away, i>ven 
Mr. Gandhi, but CMiri.st i.- lo-day 
yesterday ami totvvev. and His eoiu- 
mand shall remain. 

Ill 

Tlic extracts given in the precetling 
.sections ropresent. two interestine; 
points of view in iiinih rM 
(hoiif'lit — tho fir^t a iiesitatii ti ndenev 
to recognise at least '-oniel hinv, I'ooil 
in other forms of leli'riuu- r'xperiem e. 
atid the second that ntTeiisive (toemat- 
iyin atid .swaggering aggre.s.siveties- of 
the t’Hlltolic type of (‘laiMtiaoiiy. 
He^'ardine. the l.atter we iieeil not -av 
tuucli here. Truth is one ; all u li- 
gions dilTer ; hence only one of tiiem 
can be (me ; ibis true religion i-. 
Christianity. jierhaps mil', 'he 
Catholic form of it. Very logical to 
be sure, but doe.s this view sliuw ;inv 
spiritunl insight ? It represents thi' 
.spirit that begot tlic rack, the thuiu!)- 
-serew and the liaiuisitiou in the pa.st. 
The geniii.s of thi' lirand of religiim 
is embodied inme in the persmiali'v 
of Alussolim than in tliat of Je'U-, 
(‘hrist. 

The Rev. 1.. H. f.ursen who write.s 
on syneretiem seejns to be stmek by 
the cordial reception that several 
spiritually minded jK'ople iti hairope 
and ,\mericft are extending to the idea 
that the ceniiul truth of all religion i 
i> the same. Tie i.-, however, at >Ji.e 
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«itli the Cattjofic occlettwtic quoted may light over iu rolour, hut the 


l»cfon‘, in hia conviction that one rcH- 
,.n,u alone can embody the si>iriUuU 
'froth, hut the Bucccas of the opposite 
idea makea him pause and think. An 
error cannot in itself succeed ; it must 
therefore have some element of 
truth, Jtnd it is on Uic strength of this 
truth that this erroneous id.-a 
flourishes. The truUi in syncrctistn 
is n mask of its essential error. A 
veritable ass in tiger-skin is synerct- 
i5i„i— ,§0 thinks the Rev. ij. P. I.uii'sen. 

Alt these critirH ftdl to understand 
tli(' .‘ipiril of genuine syncretism, when 
tiipy lose sight of its fundamental 
postulate that religion is not dogmat- 
i'ing but rcalisatiou. It is not that 
syncretism has Iw'cn propounded by u 
few rlever brains ns a useful device 
for en.xing strained rehgi<»u.s situuiiur s. 
■Keconling to Sri Ramakrishna, tiic 
l>ri»j)lK‘t of syncretism in moilvm 
ludiii, the Truth of God is a matter 
of cx|iericnce for the really spiritual 
niaii. The highest tyiws of these illu- 
mined souls ixsrccive tliat even where 
dilTcrcnces in ex|)eriencc are reiwrtcd, 
they spring from partiality of know- 
ledge and illumination, and not from 
!Uiy aljsolutc falsity of the experi- 
ence. The blind men, exiieriencing 
tlic elephant througli U>c sense '^f 
tourli, describe it as a pillar, a wall, 
u sj»ear, a snake, etc., according to 
die limited views of the animal that 
diey have gained, and go on feroci- 
ously fighting to mamlain the truth 
of their own respective views. The 
Ilian with vision, however, perceives 
dial they have all come across an 
elephant and that thmr descriptions 
ore true as far as they go ; but neither 
dieir exiMricnces nor their descrip- 
tions of the elephai^ exhaust tl-.> 
nature of the ammal. So too ijcopfc 
"ho see ^ cbaiueleoa occasionally, 


man who lives at the foot of the tree 
on which the ciiainelcon Itvi-s and im- 
seen the ereature fuit on vary in;' 
rolours iierceivcH the truth as well ns 
the error in piwitioim nf iliesc 
fighters. The error dors mu eojisi.'t 
in tlie laUchood »if their claim tu have 
sticn the ereature or evi-n in Un ir 
descriptioii <tf it ; it eonsists in their 
mistaking a phase of truth for the 
whole of it and as a ei>iisequemc 
denying tin; pim-sibility of oUu'r views. 
Religious of the world me only sueh 
partial trniiis. To ,-ay tii.ai tin' 
essence of any religion is a uiixlure 
of truth anti error will be wrong ami 
misleading, as logical brains like tin' 
eetdesia-rie-. ([iiotcil M! t.d.f 

error lo be the eoiitradiei.oi y of 
Trulb. .All r4'ligioiis are inu'. 
because they embody tlii' expi rieiin s 
of the seers of God am! k'lid iluir 
sincere folhiwcrs to tlnwo experitniecs 
of Him. But they go asln-.y nlieii 
they a.ssuu)e tliey have exl.aii-ted ill.-. 
Bt'ing, and In-gin tt> tlogmaiise and 
fight on that a-ssumption. For even 
tlie great seers are like tiny an!.- wlai 
can carry but a small grain from the 
liiige sugar-lieap which i- the lb Kv. 
Therefore stop fighting, dogmatising, 
and reviling e.aeh other in the name 
of religion, says Sri Ramakiishna, but 
try to realise the Deity as rone<‘ive<| 
by your religion. If it phnises Him, 
He will give yon even the lii.gl)i 
form of illumination, namely, Vig- 
nana, in the light of which ytnt will 
realise the Truth of all religions. 
Meanwhile be like a daughter-in-law' 
in a joint family in your attitude 
towards the Uiflereut religions ; slie 
loves her own husband intensely, yet, 
does she entertain affection and re- 
gard for the other meiulxTh of the 
family. 
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If the synort'Usiu prc&chcd by 
Uuui&krisbna iu fuMliiig acccptantic 
among eincserc rcligimw flapirante, it is 
iMiciiusc of tliis insistence on realisa- 
tion 09 the essence of religion, and 
lise broadness of «)iUlltH)k resulting 
fidiii it. For thoughtful men all the 
world over are beginning to [wreeive 
tliat ignorance and seliRphncss arc lh»' 
jiiiienta of dogniatiam, nanronitcss 
iniil light, and that breadth of vision 


and sympathy of outlook arc the sure 
iiidicuiions of wisdom. 

Regarding Rev. l.tir.cn's (■r.iot]». 
lion of (’hrislism sj'iu't'etis!ii, mtiucly, 
to free the .stamp of ulu'imgc fium the 
luolhuds of Christian pinpagaada, ue 
need only remark i.iial. it, mav In: a 
Iretter way of aftrnrting Tofliai)'.' to 
tilt! Chrisiian foKl, hut it is no syn- 
cretism at ail. 


L1F1-: IS NOT A DKiiAM 
Ily I). Subromiiih 

[Tlis (iiHuwins i‘. i» tiiiii'i’.iu uf Mr. C Kl.ili.tit tLiK'.- aidil.' i.'i. 

" [■ ear Life u Drcatn ? " puMislied in the Nov< nit>f r nf Ihf l'( 

1 he foot-notes toriii Mr. Miiliiulevmh’s rejonuler to ilx' oiiKi ni. rii.- ini|.''T(.in( 
ri'ir iion of the pUee of tiwl in sjnrilinii life rai'e*! in Hit.' eoutmversy. Oar views 
Dll ill*, unp'.liun iwve Isicn given in U»e note on tlie iirliele "Religion and lioman 


I'M^ie,'.! ' printed ekewUeiv in this issue.] 

. r, have been ir(!atcd to u valu- 
. . . able article on this interostiug 
(opic liv Mr. C. Mahadeviah in 
the Novetnher i.ssue t>f ilie Vrflanfu 
Ki'ifari. He hu-s; came to the cunclu- 
tian that there is no difference hc- 
Iwccu the waking state and the 
dRain stnto and that Iherefure 
1 Kill I me unreal* — a coiudusiou 
(iiaiiiclrically' opfiosed to that 
aiiived at b\' Visishtadvaitins, 
who while iiukiiug tliat both .stab*!! 

1 At the very out.“ct i have inude it 
il'.ar Uua liiciv its, and must be, some 
il:if. n-nce between waking and dream : (or 
Dilierwis; U*o two wonls woi**i boeomf un- 
ni-.'.s*iiry to denote tUera. 1 have (urllivr 
« vi'tiiiipd (),(; ditfen'iU'c by stating that 
w.ikinc is » {in'seiit State and hence ua- 
^Uiailinblv, whereas dreaiu w u p-ist euu* 
«ln>ii(ly Ktnitified. This difference dors not, 
however, guamnteo my ‘rciility’ to wftk- 
For on furilior ejtioaiuatiott both the 
arc found to pcMsem tho common 
temtie of Imnwicncy ua 
fhe wiInMi which bn i^cmuinent 

Coniiin^biry on Bmhnui 
2, I, 9J, 


arc :>iiuilar vvt voavkuio Uiai liivv 
arc mil. I.onnfcllmv is nl^o irvlin o(- 
ly UKoIe a (*!' aHa<k, a- lie 

scf'ius Im' :i Vnislvtaflvaii^iri ir> fl«is 
son^f , and tlu? writer Ijiings llu* |mh‘ 1 s 
negative wonis Toll ini' nfit in 
iiionrntui nuinl)oi>j ihai life is hul au 
empty <iroam “ as vi ll In- pi^iiivr 
word.s "‘Life i< real, lift; is laiiK.I ” 
into lus critici^iii,2 

In notinji; the sinulaiitios ami tin* 

itl lilt llif 

writer has failc<l to luilo — wo mako 
N)ld to iwifit out — one mure a-iK'd in 

2 VisidUvutviiil 111.7 HiAV ^ay tlml tiuMin ii 

a* real lua wnkiui^. Huf Itii.s i- cKaiIv rc>n- 
tmry t«i uaiv^ iKil < A;Acrif m »> ; uu't n*' 
gShankara rfayrt, ** lOvf'a it a Slmiti- 

\*-if lu 7.i\ ;i..a lijf i: I'.'.'i -iii.i 'L.,., 

they ninaol <vn».wi(l»»r* d lu lx* tuilhoiilu*' 
tive*' (CumtiioiUaiy on ilw! Gita 18, fuG,) 
AlfK> it ain-'t In; j.’oinitHl out ihitt Loiij;* 
fellow iff not a in thi' 

For hf eini’liMf irally .i.iruti ♦ <* til- 

ing life \vliK‘h i;# ’‘real,” an ”cnij*ty 
The imelirntion i? clear, ifiT., that 
dreaut t*s iitm\il. 
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each e^bogoftf. 'Die Mimdukynpani> 
uiul tlie GaudapmiH Ivariku 
thereon which treat of this subject 
poiot. out that boUi Uto dream state 
and the waking state are similar in 
;.o far as Uiey arc both pcrvatlwl by 
the Primeval Ignorance (Thamas), 
ftn<l the seer (witness) sees a scconil 
olijcct (I!h'aita) in hotli.3 Tho-c t'vo 
states are distinguished from dreum- 
Ic33 sleep (Susbupti), as in the latter 
.«tatc the seer (witness or more cor- 
rectly subject) tiocs k.ot SCO any 
Fccond thing but enjoys himself, 
thougii pervaded by darkness or 
Tiiainns ; and hence this state is. said 
to be aldn to Advaitic experience. A 
fourth stale, that is, Tlruriya is dcs- 
I'lilM'il iw bc*ing one in which the sulj> 
jeel is neitlier in the waking nor 
dream state, as he docs not 
see a second thing ; nor 
in the Suslmpthi state (dreamless 
.-Ict'pK as he is in a flood ol light and 
i.s not iHuvadcd by larkneas or 
Tluunas. Swami Vivekaiumda, in 
Holing the difTerenee iK-twcen Sushupli 
and Thuriya, states tlial one who 
rnnirs back from Samadhi returns a 
wimT man than he wjts before Sama- 
(Ihi, while one w’ho wakes uji from 
(Ireajxdess sleep returns the same 
mail, ii not a fool 4 

3 I have poittled out tliai there ui in 
<lrr-nm, on in waking, a complete uiiivcns'. 
Is lliis not enough to show Ihht the seer 
siisM a second object in boll' 7 

4 It is n inwtaiU to id^tify Thuriya and 
•'’amadhi. SumacUii, wluttem cino it may 
Ik!, iii a Ktate which k experienced, wlierc- 
iis Thuriya is the Atnuin itself, the exiani- 
nui r, the witness aud the substratum of 
all states. Whatever miQr bo the dilTer- 
mv» bvtmcn Susbupti and Samadhi. Uiey 
im* one in tlmt iho mimi ia qiielltHl la 
•HJlh. IlencR for purposed of Vedonric 
enquiry they stand on » |mr widi each 

'“‘•w- in Sunhupti. S-amadni, 

is a common phnao in Shankum's 
wntiags. 


3t: 

Coming to the dia«imi!inrHy of the 
waking stuto and tlii* dri'ain .‘•taie we 
need nof pninl out (lir -o vory fr.in- 
mon exporirnei' of twrybody tital ono 
who dreninx sees all llir ohjrft-- tlu iv- 
in in his own mind (ir hoily, v.l.il.' on« 
tvho is awake sees ohjci ls oul.'iih' hi • 
body except wlien he is ahscnt-iiiind- 
eil and is in a .-tab’ >,( " d.ty dii .mi " 
or “ waking dream. "<» Though one 
may lie sleeping at Madras ono may 
rlream as il one is hntiiiiig in the 
r5ange.s at the Ilanuman Tiluii .c 
Benares. This difference of “ insulo 
and outside ” is perceived so long us 
the primeval Imior.'uicc is nor er.n 
off, that is, so long as the mintl has 
not heeouie “ no mind,” 8j>cnking 
of this seer (witness or rpmlrar-hla I 
Sankara in his Gita Blinshya i:5;22 
says, "The body, the W'n.s«,“ of stglu, 
Mnna.s, Bnddhi and the .self are the 
stgrrs. Of these the hody k the mo.sf 
exienial seer, and viewed from the 
body inwards the Self is the inia-r- 
inoat and nearest seer ainl U>yond 
liitn tlu're is no seer in the interior. 
TIiks being the ne.arcst -ar-r lie is 
K|>oken of .a.« Upadrasin.” The seer 

Sind tin- .-'fi.’ii mli.''i. be eonleseed uuo n 
single . fiiocioii.-ru -s U.'i- rciili.-ing di*- 
aiipreme Ueality. This Re.alily cannot 
be a subject, of talk or diseiiHsimi Imt 
has to lie experieneeil an*! this eon Iw 
done only hy very few', i.e., not even 
by one in a thou.sand, as Lord Sri 
Krishna say.« in Gita. 

jp^q'r i 

II 7.3. 

“ Antong thousands of men one 
jX'rchancc strives for perfecti on 

5 The critic hna missed the inu>orl;int 
point that the tintua U)d>' ii mdej« uikni. 
of llie wttkiiitf body exen its (It*- dn iei 
world IK iniici>cnd«'iil of ihi- witkine world. 
Kven ftS one sei.s ohject.s oul-idr id.i bmly 
in wbkinx. one isf .s ohj'''‘.i.-- „iii -id- iiin, 
(dream) boily in dream, 
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And even among those who strive and 
Af« perfcetf only one perchance known 
Me in truth.” Tlicre is, thereforo, 
no liie in s|)eculaUng upon a Reality 
which is of no avail for us who arc 
dogged by tins primeval ignorance 
or thaiHfts at every turn, and are 
tlicrel'ore forced to take refuge under 
il, 4 > three kinds of realities, viz., Vyc - 
viihurika, Pratibhosika and Poramar-. 
iliika realities for purposes of satis- 
fying our limited understanding.0 

“AnyUiing lees tiiuo real must lie 
iiiiicttl. We cannot siwulc of a tiling 
Hi Imlf real or iliree-fourtlis real. In 
lids sense compared with the wit- 
ness, waking is as unreal as dream 
—so says Mr. Mahadeviah. But the 
reality of tire witness cannot be con- 
eeiveri so long as wo arc thinking or 
Mcing with our mind which cann' t 
tidiik of any reality without an un- 
reality, and in fact the su-ealk-d “ full 
reality " cannot but be a fractional 
reality. The Gila desenoes tJio self 
as neither Being nor nou-Being and 
as that which is the Being, non- 
IJcing and what lies beyond. It is 
srmu-thing of which wc cannot ftnin 

li lu s(icakinK of malily as ‘fipcvululed 
iii <in ' Uu' critic has miiwcd the esoi-ntial 
liiiiructcristics of the Uiree-itlatet method 
uf tniquiry whkh distinguislies it from »ll 
siM'i’ulfttiv© methods. The reality which 
ii' RnkSficd by s rigorous enquiry into our 
I xtierii-iici* of tho Ihreft states, is a reality 
whieh lA intiinatoly experien cd. It is our 
own ,ielf which is revealed os the cver-pre- 
M'la wilnnsH on which, as substTattun or 
Atlhisiana, the states of waking, dreant, 
and mIw'p. appear and (lisappear one after 
aiiotln'r. It is exactly what the critic •atlls 
'primeval igaonnoe' that prevents men 
from grasping this rwdity whieh is their 
own SSelf. although they are coriiHantly e\- 
W'riciu'ing the three states. Awl let the 
oilic note that it is only for “us who i./e 
•low'd by this primeval ignorance " that 
tbh ondeti^MMiing is nooessaiy, and not 
for msa gdio wt fme from its sway. 


any conception by thotiglit and 
words, and hence mere loguinHciiy 
about it tioes not helf) ui? any the 
least.? 

We have U> confese tliat i^ince 
Sankara and Rnmanujn, Imlian fihilo- 
■<ophy Imx tint tidvimt-eri h bit furilier, 
and we tire not therefore oonipeteni 
to sit in juilgmcnl over them and to 
decide as to whose views are correct. 
But we find the charge often iiuMle, 
thougit wrongly, that the Juganniitliya 
t world-illusion I ihixiry of •Saiikuru isi 
responsible for our present slate of 
being a lany and go<Kl-for-nollnng 
people. Wc, being what wc arc at 
iht! prcHCUt ilay, must tlicrefore take 
inspiration from I.ongfellow and 
Ramanuja and serve humanity leav- 
ing the capable few to realise San- 
karas Ailvaita, that is the ritimnte 
.Reality. Until we dissolve the piiysi- 
cal consciousness, the vital consei- 
oiwncas, the mcnt.nl and the intellectu- 
al consciousness into the supreme 
consciousness, that is to suy so long 
tw we arc in the stage of asjiiration 

? Tire i.1. il so t.i Iv tl.. '• f l'.I 

reality ” eunnol Ik* comxiveil by the mind 
vvliii'ti I'loi iiululge oiil.v in " inrro Kigo- 
machy. '' It must, here. Iv* pointed out that 
mere t‘X|M.*ri<'iiiv* of a stale where the min* I 
is quelled but conseiousnes.^ is still aglow, 
is not enough to proiluw* the knowledge of 
the Self IB the wiliK>M and sulistraiuni of 
the nppeiiramr of worlds. This kno\vle<lge 
eau only o-s liie ii'auU *>i an <‘U>|iin.v 

into the nature of the diffw-iii 'l.ates. 
It is clear that stuh an Mwiuiry 
is passible only when the mind is work- 
ing. But when onee sueli knowledge aria's 
as the result of siu-h ciKiuiries, it (know- 
letigc) is realised to Ix' of the nature of 
intimate experience and not of external 
Hi>ec«lntion and locmnarhy, If one riiotdd 
Mill call this a knowledge of “ frartioual 
reality ” be ohail have to show how he got 
the idea of " full reality ; " for witliout an 
idea of a ' full * no idea of a ‘ fmclion ’ eau 
arise. 
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and 8trui^e» we have to learn ieMona 
not only (rom our own AclmryatJ but 
ylijo from Weatern writers including 
longfeWow. 

We cannot better close tluts Hiibjcci 
ih»n by quoting Bankam's Dakshina* 
inurti Stotra: 

^Fsipeihv 

«mwwfir HFWi tmr Prwn 

m fTOnsf^M 

1 bow down with all reverence to 
the SuuUiward'facetl Xx>rd (Dakshina- 
nitirti) embo^ed an the venerable 
iciiilicr who perceiving in his 
own Self, like a mirrored reflection 
of a city, within himself, the universe 
^|lnln>; up to objective oxistenco as 
if flirmigh an illusum, experiences as 
nhen asleep at the wtikcfiil state l.]s 
i^'K alone without a sccontl. 

I'ntii wc realise with Sankara that 
what we ace before ua ua the world is 


3 1') 

nothing but our own aclf and until 
we (|iscipiinc oiii’selvcs i«.» ivacii tiiui 
state of spiritual maturity, wc have 
to hold fast to Longfellow's vivw th tt 
life is not a dreum hut ii' n a! uml 
earnest. \Vc huve to posit an Isvara 
or God whose Visvarupa i» the wtuld 
wc see bchirc u« and serve Him to 
the best of cmr capacities, each in his 
own humble sphere without resorting 
to Sankara's Advaita to justi'V luii' 
physical laaine.ss or intcllccfual duU- 
ncss.R 

H No one nrod Is; unxiuuH that. ‘ wr imw 
to hold fast to tlu' view that lifi* i"' not 
a dream but it>ul. ’ For ti»at is ihr vi<'w 
of the ('oiiiinuu nuin to which he slirkh 
like .I licch. As for iHiKitini: I.svara and 
i-erviurt him, li t tliii-i.’ wIk, . in i.ik. -m !i 
on uu't do it Itui. il svi- IkIum.' 
that .Mil'll a |vo>'i)ion mil iillim.i'i ly inn- 
and that (Tuth is soiuethinit dilif ri nt fr,>in 
il, il IS uiif duty to i'nIioH nn n to have 
their (iilsc {Kwilions uud risi! to Trutli. ilic 
liltainineni. of whicti is alone the .>ii{h« im; 
cud luul aiu) of life. 


THE CLASH OF CULTURES 

By fiwami (Jhaunnanda 

(Tlw following i^ « part of the writer's iutroiluetiou to liic forthromim; book eniiilisf 
".■'ri Riirnnkriidiiia iind the llarmou.v of Religions," which he has writfiii a- « ttibiUc 
(o the memory of tire grciit Master on the oceasiou of his (’etilenary-.J 


HER Columbus and Vaaco d: 

Gama gambled w'ith luck 
iiii'.i sailed by tlic stormy seas, lilllc 
'lid men know that Modem Europe 
was in the making. The ,*ge of navi- 
Kution was lo shift the centre of com- 
merce and civilisatitm from the 
Mediterranean to tlie Atlanlic ; the 
counti'ios bordering on Uio laUcr were 
lo become the lea^ng nationB of Ute 
‘■arth ; and the forces awakened by 
the creative urge that had broken 
Utroug}) Mediaeval litniiariona and 
was expresMog IhMtlf through the 
ocnaiaianoe were to rvinvigorato 


Etiropc and confer cm her the IcMder- 
ship of the wtirltl. Time! whs when 
the East had jdayed her role and 
Greece and Rome had to struggle 
with Oriental Empires, and ICurojH; 
had to eoniciHl uguinst iliv Huns and 
the Arabs, the Mongols and the f Otto- 
man Turks. But the course, of hi— 
lory was reversed in the fifteenth 
century when Europe was being born 
anew, imbued with fresh vigotir and 
vitality. In a few centurie.s she 
attained mattery over the East, nay 
took the world by storm ; the laditi- 
cai expansion ami cuusolidiUion tluil 
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followed gave a defiuitc* turn to the 
boeial and economic life of nalaom. 
By tlic end of the nineteenth century 
which the age of applies] science 
niitl industnai enterprise on a stu- 
pemious scale, she hmi left her im- 
prcN* everywhere on tJjc world. 
Canada and AuBtamlia — tho daughters 
of hlngland-*-^ well as the Uuitt.J 
f^tntes are replicas of Moilcm Europe : 
sdinc one or other of the European 
powers owns, controls or influences 
large countries ami ferritorio ttf Asia, 
.\uitu and .South Amerien. 

Snell world-wide conquest nnd wide- 
spiTud commerce have promoted in- 
tereinir.ic bctwccji r.nccs aiul peoples. 
l(, is a fact of unique iiiqairtance in 
tiic history of the world io-dny that 
nil its races and peoples have Uien 
liKtnghi together iw they had ncv.tr 
lx*eii hefoix*. The miracles of science 
nnd the marvels of organisation have 
hruken down tlic physical barriers 
iliftt once separated towns and cities 
118 well as countries and coutiueiit -8 
liom each other. The niilway and 
Uh: steamship, the telegraph and the 
tclcplionc, the wireless and the aero- 
ptane have annihilated distance and 
rcdiiccd the dimensions of the earth 
into those of a single vast city ; an 
cvcr-iucreasing industry, an uver-e.,- 
panding commerce and a system of 
iiitcrnntiona! banking have almost 
ctiiivirtcd the world inUt t»nc large 
'voikshop. 

I 

The breakdown of the physical bar- 
riers that once sepuraied the differ- 
ent parts of the globe has but brouglit 
into bold relief the eonfliocing forces 
and elements in the world to-day. It 
has presented more vividly than ev .r 
heforo the lurid speetHcle of the clash 
t>f the various hvanches of the human 


family, -—the Aryan and tlic: Dravi- 
dian, the Mongol and ihc .''vioim. who 
h.'ivc all been ilimwn I'.ia ilirr in li... 
liW’Uing pot of iuiinanity, u* 

rtfiDHin iHjiiini;. lui! 

never umting. Tlio .Uuk umi Uk- 
fair, Use brown assti ihv yellow r;o t'.> 
of mankind foniUMl, with the lap.si* of 
time, into luitioisii liviajr iu ut 

partis of the wta-hl, nmi ulxn rlihi r- 
anioini Ihrm arose- anil i*i>ulil 
not. b4‘ wars wi‘ri* 

Tlieiro Wine oji;i,inaily fou-hl U* ili-klt 

iIm‘ itiuhiUou »il >uirH kiu^ oi- t iti,*iiu,' 
who wanU'd tt> ser: iii^ kin-^tdom or 
empire exirnUctl laloiv liis douth, 
hot in tirno^ lor poloiea! 

rvuson*’ or eronomir intirots, ta lor 
the exparifeioii oi commerre or l|jr 
sjsn-adini: of iiaiu^try. So tirnt>!f 
have tlie-e wars been find i!ie dfs- 
rrijiticm by tlie Virtoriiui [dki ot 

Nature red in trooth and etaw ” 
inipht W(dl lir applied not only to the 
world o I unioiul.** <Mtl iil><j Lo ihe v^oild 

men. It i-. no wonder thaf Ijiicr- 
son chnracderised all history as old 
chronology ol sellishness and pride. ’’ 
and observed. We think onr civili- 
sation near !t« meriiiian. Ian we :ire 
Hri yet only at the cock-erowin;.: and 
the inorniug -^tar. *’ 

Even ^olon^^autm. Hu- tmU’oiiu- ut 
tile so-cnllefl healthy spirit, of expan- 
sion, i« but j^lnw battle, more .^iibflr 
mid therefore hss penciaililf V,y 
force and l)y fie>he f<tv trade mid !f»of . 
the colonisers have iiiiptjr.iHi their will 
upon the weak. lUg,luly flul (horge 
Pecle isny. European history and 
homicide are imlis<in 54 nishable, ” A^ 
aptly remarked by Van Loon, the 
historian, " A liunmn being with the 
mind of a sixteenth eenuiry trades- 
man driving a 1921 Rolls-Royce is 
still rt human beini!: with the mind of 
a itixti'entb ceuttuy iradc^juun." 
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It secina a« though tlic enmity be- 
tween man and man cannot end with 
the sewn* outbnreta of violence tlur- 
int; ware or the blows of silent death 
dcsiH by coloniaers on innocent men 
j„jd women. For Uierc is o conlliet 
of ftilturcs and civilhiations as well. 
It. has been brought about by a lav,k 
01 sympathetic understanding of their 
flifiVrences cauawl by ages of dis- 
liiii live growth and development and 
their variations in ouUook and philo- 
KtHiliy of life. It is therefore inevita- 
|)le like wars of tlie natioiiH. ICvitn 
in known us the colour problem, 
—the struggle between the white luwl 
the miu-wliite races of mu»kind--w 
If olvfihle partly to the conflict of 
cultures. The collective ini ml of 
H people moving along di-^tin 
five linos of thought ami tnidi- 
titnis, mavkefl off by its clmrac- 
tcrisitic culture and civilisation, 
nvoits against the idea oi association 

romrudeship with men of alien 
iMildin.s and civilisations. This ox- 
plnins (loncral .Smuts remarking to 
Mahiitina (landhi in some such 
w(in|.« tes these : We are not afraid 
of your people, but wo are afraid of 
llicir culture. Wlien one count»*y 
captmvH another, the right to hold tV.o 
conquered people iintlcr .subjection 
allf'gwl by the victor, is cultural 
‘superiority. That is why we hear of 
■■ the White Man’s Burtleri ” of civi ris- 
ing the nan-w'hiic races of the earth. 
Such a burden meana not only the 
licanU'ss exploitation of the natural 
resources of Ih© conquered countries, 
but also the duty of mising ihcrn to 
the level of the rulers in culture anti 
fivilisntion, — ^in mental, moral awl 
!»I'i ritual attfunraents. 

may be asked, “ Why do cultures 
luul civiUaaUons clash ? " The 


answer is simple. Man i.« noitlicr 
able nor willing to ricognii-.' tliai 
there are cultures and civilisations 
other than tlio.se lo which In- belongs, 
ami that ilie.se have a value and are 
as gootl and necessary for ollu rs iis 
his own is for hiinsclf. 

Cultures iiiifi ri\'disjtlions ure tlie 
expivssioiis of tlie colleciive itiiiid of 
peoples in diliering imxids ami depths. 
Every nation, every race, has erected 
its own magnificent eilifieesof Ihouglit, 
beautified by the bright and beauti- 
ful blossoms of the variou.s arts. 'I'lie 
gnuii men of all i'litnes and ages in 
the past, with their intellect sluirp 
like a sword, huv'o cleaved through 
nature, proboil info lier secrets, and 
discovered both the exact and the ex- 
perimental sciences. They ha\‘c con- 
qtK'fed thf* ihunnin fif ppyeh.olo'ry ami 
metaphysics. They have divid di ej) 
into th(‘ innermost recesses of the 
soul and given out .systems of religion 
ami philoaopliy. They have enrielied 
civilisation by ilair li'eaii.--es on law 
and iMility. They have expreased the 
joy of life tint only in the melody of 
musie. Imt also in tin' rhyllim of 
colour. They have wrouglit poetry 
not only in prose and verse, bm ul.-o 
in silver and gold, in marble and 
tupcbtiy, in the language of the soul 
crying for God and its rhapswlies. 
Man is apt to forget that sv^tems 

of cultures Inive deveh'oed tlirmnrh 
centuries ami tliey prcbent si rich 
vsiriety of types. The Ifellenie and 
Ilehnde tyiwa, for exiunple, differ iit 
their background, — in their otitlook 
and ideals. The one lt>oks for the 
joys awl plcasiiivs of life ; (he oilier 
shuns them for the sake of the joys 
anil pleasures of tlu^ .soul. Every 
system of ivligiuu has Imill round it- 
self conBcioualy or unconsciously a 
system of culture and a sy.stcm of 
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oivilisation wMch appear Kke ila halo. 
Thcfie drawn thoir inspiration 
a central religioua impulse and 
I, five been moulded by one aingle 
spiritual idea. In this manner have 
jirifcn and grown the Hindu and Bud* 
liliisiic, Christian and Islamic types of 
.nilturcs. They all have a general reli- 
gious setting and show a ^iritual 
trend, moving towards a definite goal. 
The Ihouji^t-ottrrente in these types 
httve emanated from their respective 
religions. With the weakening of the 
ocntrsl religious impulse, a type of 
(uliure and civilisation may be in* 
viided by extraneous elements, which 
in course of time may tend to change 
niifl even definitely alter the type it- 
srlf. In Europe the Christian cul- 
Uirc which gjrew and developed under 
(In- inspiration of the iiersonality of 
.losits }ind the influence of the Church 
held sway for centuries, but it became 
iiii|Kiircd by HcUeuic thought which 
liigiin to slowly pemtrate and 
eventually dominate Eurt>|Kian life. 
Tliough Greece is now no more, she 
sfifaks through the voice of Modem 
Kiiiuih', and livce through her arts 
iiiul literature, culture and civilisa- 
tion. Wlien, however, the original 
cull ore <if a nation or country has 
.struck its roots deep into the soil, no 
new culture or civiUsation aUen in 
character or contrary in trend con 
seriously affect it. The history of 
hulia in the nineteenth rr.ntury fur- 
iiislics an instance to tire point. The 
(otulition of the country at the time 
was different from that of Europe 
'luring the period of the Renaissance. 
India was patting through a period of 
cultural and intellectual decline, dur- 
ing the British ooncKuest. Her people 
were (huzled for a time by the glam- 
our of Western culture and oivilisa- 
don. The smil of the indigenous cul- 


ture with its traditions, outlook and 
ideals was hdng threatened with ix- 
tinction. But the alien culture coulil 
not get a permanent hold on the 
country, nor destroy the atu ieiu cul- 
ture : for in the reaction that follow- 
ed the advent of the alien type, a 
great cultural anti mligious iitvival 
came, restoring the origin.al vigour 
and vitality of the nuliunal culture. 

The forms and setting tlmmgli 
which a system of culture e.xpre.'s.ves 
itself varj'. Such variation is seen 
more in the art.s anti jioetry whit h are 
its typical pn-Mluet.'i. Taking music, 
for example, we find that the Indian 
music and the music of Wagner differ 
so much that the Kttng.H of one school 
have no charm for tlie folltjwers of 
the otiicr, but both are expressions of 
the cultural poiil of their restwetive 
nations. If the genius of a language 
is something which inheres in it ami 
dae.8 not loud itself to iruuslutitm, the 
genius of a culture is still more inex- 
prcftsible. V.aricty is the law of nature 
and tlic diversity of the several tyiJcs 
of wiltures and civilisations, is as in- 
explicable as the diversity of natural 
life, of fauna and flora. But Miiml 
all tins natural diversity a grand unity 
and commonness of pur|>ose is discem- 
nble. All great systems of civilisa- 
tions contribute to the pleasures and 
amenities of life, and all great cuitures 
conduce to its refinement. The one 
improves the objective worhl and 
makes nature sulwerviont to man who 
derives both profit and pleasure frum 
a mastery of her secrets ; the other 
chastens the miiiii ami purifies the 
soul. They both reflect fhe yvui nitigs 
and aspiruiiuiks of men, ihcir strug- 
gles and successes in the march of 
life. 

Culture Is like food which w con- 
sume not merely for its nutritiv*e 
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value, bui its agroeabilily. 

,\ HV*tc‘U of vulture Kuits the race that 
i, ns* evolved it more than any other, 
Hiui the forms of its expressions like 
|N)ctry, music, and oUier arts ap|ieal 
less to oUtcr races, if at all. It pre- 
pares the environments in which the 
minds of the men belonfdng to it are 
able to grou' and blossom with ease 
and vigour. When a {lerson bciotig- 
ing to one type of culture by birth 
and tradition is under the environ- 
ments of another system of culture, 
he sihares the fate of the tree that i« 
transplanted from an ativn soil and 
un alien climate. That is why u 
foreign system of etlucation and cul- 
ture like the English system i« un- 
suited to a country like. India 
jiowessing a highly evolved eiilturo 
from time inuaeiuorial, Gi-niuh 
flowers best on its native soil. Ik.u- 
ffttion and culture arc an expression 
of the soul of a nation, its Samskams 
and V'asanas, or what Sir John Wood- 
roff(r calls the Seed of the Race. 

TJie tMdtures which have survived 
arc the ontcomo of centurks tjf 
gn>\vtli ami development, and possess 
a rctunrkahle power of endurance and 


vitality. i^ume s>>icni.s of ancictii 
culture died like the lii'i* iliVMil'- m 
water tir brooklet.' that im'ouiij ie.',3t 
ill the soil after yt'ars ttr even e<n- 
turic.s. Othm bccanie aVtsorlK.I liy 
more powerful cultures thiil laid vre:u 
assinnhuivc tupaeity, like the streaia.s 
that arid to tlic volume fiiul coiiteiit' 
of pome iiiiKlily river roP.iiu: (iown in 
their vicinity, of wiiieh dn y iit eoine 
the tributnriw. The itillurcs of to- 
day arc those which Imvc rui«l on for 
ages in the past without lo.-iii;; (In m- 
sclves ill ilic t.<uiu;h of in’, .'.(iiu/. 
hordes or failing to grow by miiipt- 
iihility t»r us-siiuilalion. Ji is but 
imtuiiii tii.'ii tiiey I'MiiiiU lii- ijiiii'.i' 
characicrisiic.s of their own. and so 
long as these arc i^-laiiied, they rii«- 
l>ound to survive in tin fnt ii,.- :t- s.eil, 
Internet ion belwern t|iei!i, liow,-,-,., 
is bound to exist, especially in tl;c 
inodcni era which preeludes tlu- po.- i- 
Inlity of isolation ; they may i-v,!- 
cisc the jiower to absorb each otlu’r, 
but ty|)cs of culture and oivili.sariiiiis 
timt have hml the inner strength to 
slmul tlic wear and tear of time can. 
not be attended witli the evil oi 
studied neglect, anil iiitich le.ss widi 
the danger of wanton destruction. 
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Oy Swaiiii TUytifiisaiiaiida 

WffI ^ m ««3TRt#T: i 

^ aiW^FW: II 

fWl -knowing God the falling it way of all 

fetters waning by misery resulting from ignorance, etc., 
- cessation of birth and death aw-* His aifiiuiiinft - by 
oicditation third state ^^•“goUiug beyond the conscious- 
ness of the body s=universal lordship - one without a 

fiecond mnniT:* whose desires are satisfied. 
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With the knowledge God, all fetters fall off. With the wan- 
in'^ of ignorance birth and death cease. Going beyond the cunscious- 
ntJs of the body by meditation on Him, one reaches ilic third 
state, viz., the universal lordship. All his desires arc sati.slietl ami 
he becomes one without a second. (11) 

Sote : Tlte verse describes the various stages of milisatiun. Tlu' 
line refers to the first stage when ignorance vnnitilics. ‘ Ffltei> ’ ('flsi) n ln -i 
in the limitfttions of intellectual jw^^ception aini worldly onjoyimiil.'. Tlie 
jiccond line refers to the escape fioiu the elTecl of Karnm, uunuly, inm ai - 
nalion (Klesa) is a tcciinicnl tenn ineuning (ai^qi)ur ignoiamiv auil 
ii^ iiianifvfilations. Cf. F-itaniali‘s Hutrji 'I h' 

third line ivfers to how, by cominuouji inediiatiim (’.od, uiu: gets hcyuiid 
the bmiy conscioUHneas wliich had till thin krpt him cpiirtitf frinn tlic nh-l 
i.i lilt! 'Aorlil. The last lino roU*r.-< to lih’ hi'cmtiing oiio uith tin- iillhurtto 
principle. 

tpT3<r4 Hid: i 

iifriirf ^ ill#, «i 

this eternally 'TOT%?^r»e.visting in one’s own self 
K!f=»(jniy ^ * is to be kntnvn sfdiqr—bcyond this h f^f^fl=-iuiilniig 
be known ft—indeed fliHi— as u ixsuit <d meditation 
dltsi enjoyer iK': enjoyed ifRcnr that uhicli bring, .ihnul 

the enjoyment ’Ft^-^this > tlueulold *«iii - Brahman 

- is declared. 

This Is to be known as eternally existing in one’s own self. 
There is nothing to be known beyond this, .\s n result of 
meditation, the enjoyer, the enjoyed and the power which brings 
about the enjoyment all are declared to be tliiee aspects cf 
Brahman. (12) 

Xote : The state attained by the knower of Brahman wliich is dcsiMilu il 
ill till! previous Mantra is natural to one and exists in oneself i ven hi fon- 
I'oilisalion; only one is *^01 conscious of it on aecouni of oni,'* limitation'. 

mcdiuuion tshuulil he on the eternal truth txi.-tiiig in own st lf ami 

should not be oil anything which is .separate from it. Tlic M innd lir'a- o h i' 
lu the fact that when conaciouencss of unity is reai-lted. knuwlditic 
proceed further, aa alt science attcmpl-s only to find out this unity hiddnd 
'iivvrsity. The next two linos, more or lesss, iTjwat the idea ntentioned in 
Mantra 0. The word i|^ refers to reflection and meditation and gffT; 
refers to deelaratioiis eontoinod in the Vedas. We are remiiuled of tlic 
fact that the deelamtiona of the Vedoa about ilie unity iadiiud diviT-.iiv, 
which the aspirant aludieii in the Sravana stage of his ^>ail!iana. record 
nothing but Uie expurieuccs of the Rishlb in Samadiii. , 
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?pn “ as 4H*I»RIFI » latent in its source w: —of lire — Uie form 
not seen “ *r “it « and yet f«i*Rm: = destruction of its subtle 
form n:“he ^:«again and again capable of being 

perceived, when that piece of wood is brought into coiuacl with 
another piece of wood ipi— surely dissimilarly d^=both those 
iwlsfe-by means of Pranava «“^=»in the body. 

Fire is not {jerceived in its cause, the fire-stick, till it is 
ignited by percussion, The subtle essence of fire, nevcrtluOcss, is 
nut absent in the stick ; for fire can be obtained from the source, 
the fire-stick, by striking again. Like both these states of fire, 
latent and visible, Atman too, not manifested before, is perceived 
manifestly in the body through meditation on Pranava. ( 13 ) 

\\)le : The verse iutrodnees an illtihi ration U» «'onvinoo, fvon a l.aytmin, 
Ilf the eternal existence in himself of the glor>' whirh he ■^uh.-«>qm'ntly n'arwe.s 
as a result of meditaiion and Ja/«i, Tla* illusirution of tire Imm 

a piece of dry wood by ehurning it with anoilier piece of vvooil was iimst 
appealing to the anrients who were in the hahit proilmitih fire iu thi.- w.iy 
for their Bacrifiecs. That which manifests as an ofTect in a giws form must 
have naturally existed in, a subtle form before the manife.'-talion. All the 
ulojy of the. Atuuw which one realisc-s as a result of mcrlitation must have 
heen existing in oneself in a subtle fonn, although one is nut con.-eiou.s of it 
lirfiire its gross manifestation. 

Tlie verse gives through the il!u.stralion a subtle suagesiion of the 
symbology of Vedic saerifiee itself. The fire in the '■'aoritiee i;- repri 
live of the highest apiritual knowleilgc and the act of lloina whieh is iiiter- 
preted as ‘ giving up of material objerts for the .sako 

of Devata, ' is representative of self-sacrilice and destruction of .Maya. The 
external ceremony of producing the fire by the churning of the t\vt» .-clicks i^ 
representative of tire production of this Atmajnana through meduation and 
•lapa. 

Fire aa a aynibol of Ood and Atman is as old as humaniiy iiseit. Uc 
find it in Ute oldest as well as tlio youngest of all religions. Ct. the famous 
C hristian hyitm ** Lead kindly light, etc. ” Several ideas are suggested by 
‘He comparison of Atmaii to Agni. Its innate purity, self-effulgence, rapa- 
city U) destroy ifporanee, its natural te.ndency to rise up, the habit of con- 
>*mning the very basis of its. existence, iu natural opposition to the coldness 
of death, Ha dopandonee upon Upadhis for manifestation, ele.,— all these 
seem to suggested. 
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Vitamin Theory ae a proof of God 

Or. CcorgD Spcrti, Director of 
Uueiif Rfscarch Laboratory of the 
I'niveniity of Cincinnati, doclarca in 
ail nrCtcJc contributed to tljc .Vca- 
Mii/i Ne.m : “ 1 should feci it a privi- 
h and an honour to attempt to 
pnivo to any man that science in no 
way interferes with a belief in a God 
of supremo intelligence, out on the 
poiitfarj' fumiahee most convincing 
ci iilcnce in aiipiwrt of Hip existence." 
I'lic arguinent he advancea in sup- 
port cii hia cunteiiUuu la the age-oltl 
(icpign thoor>', namely, that the exist- 
ence nf an elaborate plan in Uie 
univei-se naturally points to a supreme 
iiifelligence liehind it. He «ay« : 
-Students of science, having studied 
and obsetToti the almost mibeliev- 
: tt!y iniricale desif^ of nature, begin 
to jioreeive Ibal this universe of onra 
I'ruin tlie inlinttesiinul unit t»f matter, 
tlic aloiii. to the eomfdice*ed galaxies, 
i> I'D well planned and s<i \\ell orga- 
ni.-cd that it could not possibly have 
Im ch made by any force other timn 
1 hut of a Supreme" Intelligence.” 

Hut a particular scientific illus- 
tration that he utilises in this connec- 
tion is rather novel and interesting. 
Dur rentiers may lie surprised to know 
Hint the Professor has enlisted the 
suriport of the vitamin theory on ti.e 
sitle of the palest dc^pna of religion, 
namely Goo. He says : “ In con- 
nect i<in a’ith discoveries in the vita- 
miuc work, sunlight, and ’n particular 
ultra \iolet light, was found to have 
the saute beneficial effect as food 
'•ontftining the vitamins. Tlte ques- 
tam of the inter-relation of vittiniins 
and fumlight led to the discovery that 
the formation of Vitamin D is ettect«<l 
by sunUgbt. It is an established fact 
that specific wave«lcngth of lis^t pnv 
motes the formation of Vitamins 
while others desbmy them. Radiant 
energ)" on leaving tbe sun contains 
not only Ute beneficial wave-lengths 
nut also the bormlid ones. Were 
tnpse wave-lengtbs to »eaeh the earth, 


according to the vast plan on wbieli 
t.hi.s system of light in rolutiuii to llie 
vitainiiw is built, not only would Uie 
vitamins be de.<*troyed but also tuany 
other i-ssential'i to life. 

■‘One niiturally a.»kp the «)ne:*ti<in : 
How dues it hapiion that these harm- 
ful radiations ilo not find their way 
to Uie earth niul destroy all life lis 
we know it ! Wc might guess that 
the oxygen, nitrogen, and other elo- 
inents eompo.sing the earth’s ntuio- 
spliere would n tnove or filLer out the 
hanufu! wavi'-lerigths. However. ;m 
invealigatiun iulo the ability of the 
elements P> alisorb the undesiruble 
radiations reveals the fact that the 
atmosphere close to the surface of the 
earth has practically no ability to 
absorb harmful light w.avcs. A more 
careful investigation reveals the fact 
that ozone has tile riuality we have 
been .'((king, luuiiely, that of 
ing the correct wave-lengths to an 
ncfunu-y of a few laimlred uiillioiiths 
of an inch. What is the origin of llus 
layer of ozone so helpful to mankind ? 
If wo pursue our investigation further 
we find that a certain fiortion of the 
harmful radintioup in the pun-siiec- 
truin has the ability to convert the 
oxygen of the air into ozone. We see 
that the sun coniains a certain band 
of harmful railiations wliieh convert 
a portion of the oxygen of the air into 
a perfect filter for the removal of all 
undesirable radiations, but at the 
same time this filter iias the projicrty 
of trauMuittiug tlie precise wave- 
lengths which are essential to life on 
earth. 

“'rhe rnimite accuracy and intri- 
cacy of the wave-length selection is 
almost unlKdievahlc. But when one 
realises lu>w ^^rastie would be tlie 
results if this siiccific wave-lengtii 
selection should sluft in the slightest 
degree, it is appaa*nl to the (liinking 
man that the cosmos has a Director 
of more than human intellect whom 
we know to be uu Infinite creator who 
has laid definite plans for our sur- 
xival. ” 
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\Vc <J»re eay when tho point, is ex- 
piftined, there vs nuthiiig su wontler> 
iiil in the illustration as it would nt 
fiivt seem. IntelliRcncc and jnir- 
nysivcocaB arc amply evident even in 
many of those adjnstiuciiUi of nature 
iliat are visible to the ronuuon man, 
aiul if one were therefore prepared to 
iiriiiK Ihe proper niitIiK>k on the 
question, one can arrive at tho intelli- 
({(iice bcliind the universe even with- 
(Uit a knowledge of tho mysteries gov- 
erning the conversion of harmful 
wave-lengths into bcneitcial ones, 
ihit wc H«l that Uiis parriruiar out- 
I(M>k is the result of one’s tempeni- 
iiicnt and innate tendeneics, and it is 
(iouhtful wht'iher any amount, oi 
scientific study enn in itself jiroduce 
it. One endowed with this outlook 
will no doubt sec the glory of Goil in 
every bit of knowledge llmt the in- 
vcsligulion of Nature reveals, but in 
the Absence of it the human mind is- 
not likely to nrrive tit any -.elf-trans- 
ct'tuiinK signifieanee lH-liin<l (he rove- 
hit ions of science, however, ustoiiish- 
iiig they might be. 


A Symbol of Indian Oultura 

It U often said, and with n good 
(iciil of justification, that women are 
(lie fonservers of the higher values of 
:i civilisiiliou. From the point of view 
of dr(%s, this statement receives 
: iiiple supjwn with reference to the 
culture of our own land. It is a well- 
known fact that Indian men, when 
dicy go abroad) invariably put on 
Kurii|H-an dross. Even in India manv 
of them go about lircsmt like FAiro- 
In vuuirttst to tliis it is practi- 
ciilly iio|)ossible to see any Indian 
"iMiuui. whether in India or abroad, 
vvim nbandons her natio^.al eostume, 
the Kuri, and adopts Uic dress of her 
buit»})ean sisters. Is thi.s not sym- 
••olic of woman's importance in pre- 
serving the great traditions of a civili- 
Mu ion ? Not only that, the sari or the 
inijiM wotoan’t dm» is from the 
point of beau^, tule and refine- 
ment unsarpassed the similar 
miumw of any other nation, and this 
vLt ^ "** reeeived very wid^j 
artistio superio- 
y of ^ ^ anotlier rea- 


son for iis survival in the iui<l:.t uf 
fomfjn fni-hioTiK, 

It may Ik* to oiir rfini- 

erji to know h>hi»^ Suf*^** about th<' 
origin mul growth of tliis Kraut ifut 
furiii of W v ihrn iiur 

givt; iieUivv a brit*] arroiiut of if nii 
the of an interrslinjjt artirir 

a|>ijearing in ilir iO n, m' imro 

the pen of Mi>, Prariva hi^vi. Shr 
poiiiL-H mil tiiat in ihe pre^Ai van rivi- 
lination of tho Iiulu!# Valley \vt>nu*n 
Uriccl to wear only a Imiut alioul tliu 
loiuH, an it cHii Ih> gatherod from sorur 
feumlt’ liguroH tliat h:tv«/ Umui fxeu- 
X'atefL Bill when wt* et>uir to Ajania 
pnintin^^fi <2t,Kl n< , (U)() \ i» i* wr 

gniher from piruiif s tiiai woinrn liini 
begun wearinn iwo piects lif rlo|li 
the ' rai'* for the upi>er IkmIv ami I lie 
* tiiekhalH * for the \vhii?L k^J>eeir^lly 
the upper band of elot li vs as luoia* of 
an oriuuneiit or a ileroratioii Hum a 
niiirf* it u>rd tif Ki^ hu lily d«'ro- 
ratiul with ptaui.^ Mud (*jui»»oidi [ y. 
eHprrially in tla* ra^r of arivtor’ ;U u* 
ladiri'i. In early Hui!tihi'-ni‘ pmid 
tli(? • MekbnUi * or the lower eioUi wa.s 
extending up lo the knee, and in t!‘e 
later Buddhist j^erjor! we 
on the uuihm’ity of fonueu 

travellers that it wa-- fasiuou 

to put (ui a ('liiuidL-r uv upper elolh 
over the IKd aiul the M* kl.ala. Yuan 
Cliwan::, llie (‘hiu< •'i* travel!* r ni (hr 
7tii century Ad),, de^jcribos liahan 

both nude and feiunlr, ai> fol- 
lows : “ The inner clothing and the 
outward attire of (lie piniple havr un 
tailoring; an tu colour a fresh uiuie is 
ei^teemed and niotely [a of no itr^ cinid. 
The men wiini a ^lrip uf elutli riHimi 
tho waist an<t up to the arm pit, 
ami I(*a\c tlu* iivhr >!iou''h r Kn 
The wunuui wear a lung n>bo wldrli 
covers IkiiIi j&liouiders and fall down 
kioj^o ’’ 

Under the influenei' of more lu\u- 
rious habili^ the * liai' iraiv^fornu d in 
llie Mirhile illlo i L'lllDlltlf I'll 

dice with short sUevtw. tlic 

.^(ogliAl invnsiuD IVrsian ii)ilucuci> set 
in. und tlic Mckhalu developed iuUi 
wide transparent .skirt, as one mu see 
in Indo-Ecrsian miniatures, revealing 
the ‘ Pyjama ’ which made it* lii^t 
ap]H;urmicc in India dunn;^ thU 
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• 1 In oilKT imrU m liwhu like f<*rm. .Su I ,in a i,p <l‘=-iV >*'" 

K';!i «.») ‘'rr': 'xflscs ;u i 

writtii'n : ‘ 'rho M- crc* ui laith 
U^Js ill the erivi * Jiv:rit) 

An.! by ij'ir irrnuv «*1 

tii‘ Iminau hrurt liui \\\*- 


no skirt, but beemiic wider and 
it,er and took tiic shape of a 
nwrv whieh the sun of 

f'Lv. The writer opinea that, the 
t.i.iiion dull, developed m the^e part.- 
the rr-t ti) Inthn ‘in^hi- 

* llv* she also l>oint> out tiiat t here 
;! . ‘..t i.rescnt, fo\ir or five prineiide 
livlcs of drapinp the sart^-lhe t lU-i 
or Guiarati. the MahmtU, the lien- 
,..di the Nepali and the Madrasi, of 
witieh the last. uccur*hnR to her, is 
ili(! inosi popular at [»res'-nt in Imh.i. 

Hie eonehwh*!* the essay with the 

i„!l<i\ui»i remark; ” 'V** 

,„„.|neiv.l, JI.S we have nlmuly said. 
,i,i. uhele oi Indie. ; it. is on its way 
o, anuiuer A.sia and l.urope It-s 
Itf aiiliful folds nud elussjeal i« t- 
fu tioti give it an etennd bciuity which 
will never age. just t\*<' Ej^'Pttan 
liiuuM-nls. the Greek t hhtmyd',. 
ibo IbiToiw^au tlraiK*ry i>l the MuU U 
timt we see in tlie liiU^emus luf.v 
n, nniclia!irj;c:dile nobility nlajve all 


,;tr r ! 




A New Smriti for 'he Ag« 

'I'liC Social Itcforiocr piil<h-h< the 
I.port of an interesting Icetiim on (he 
>ttf's-itv of ji nc'v Sinriti tor rise 
t.v Mr/rl. T>. Kadkami. the founder 
ni tile Hindu Sabha at Kaiwar. Ue- 
liitiiiji die eircuui'lunecs that led nun 
10 (he idea of issuing a new 
tsinriti, Mr. Nadkuriii point.-^ out 
Imw in the eourse of his 
ties for the rcimival of untouehabihty. 
till the quotations in favour of Hus 
nct’cssarv reftmau tiiat he could hunt 
.Mil of existing Sinritics have provcl 
Useless in satUffying thv anti-refonu- 
cr.s I (or the latU*r ai^ exi^rls m 
twisling the tctrtR out <if their plain 
imniiings to suit Ihcir own views and 
HI wrestling over innocent paruciple» 
and wrangling over prepositions and 
tenninatioiis. “ Thw Ictl t«c to 
tliink, ■’ eontittuea t'he speaker, that 
I had better put down iny ow*n 
thoughts in the form, of precepts and 
injunc^mi nncKitdiVooal]^ in SanvAnt 
verses on the subject oi untouchaoi- 
lity and other mattens in \vhich 
Hindu Sodvty ittood in need of rc- 


}d!y mill vviii lo .‘^uy llii.l liic ^pinl .'f 
4)1*1 i!ii- ' r. 

the sorry idt.dU sd his pi..;;, ny in 
tlie^c diiv'!'. inciirnnteil ilsdi on the 
shore of the Wi'sloni Sea ;i!id. h'ov- 
iii" a lu w ?^iiiriti composyd !>'. !iko m 
Ji Ciivv Ol Ihv Wf.sUTii (.'iin’- in m mS 

town f'-r Sin.; wfU b.'iin: "i his i"'.- 

1 1 . , . . ; : I . . . ‘ . i - ' ^ * 1 I ' 

OIK i.:id M'i 'il in l"|--h f.U Will’ll ll n 
<-hlilH- oi OIK’S 'Iiiiiufud '!.0i|O-!- 
ti*in 'villl •Ill’ll ll’yi’IKl'‘. iho i)UirlioU:: 
would >'ill have renminvd.- 
whether and how far thy attciiipt 
woukl j’lii'ri'O'i ill the critii’al w’idi- 
awukv and s' rr.tnl, wlK-d..’! i v. o 
if the device did aucecid. it woidd Ik' 
(Icsiinbii.’- 

\Vi* . li'v.Mivi r. as-iuri' the 
speaker ihnt ilin age i*- »"> 'i* I’lm- 
cal H- It.' considers it to hi;, und thni 
there ivill he nniny in (hi- I’omi'iy 
foe whoni tlm conioeled .story lU 
.Vbiini will he It i.ini'li urcati I . rr.lon- 
liul o( liic nciiuiiwncf' oi hi' i.oiJii ill- 

. , ; V.'., • i I ; 1 1 -i ' r I ‘ P ',1 ^ 

^fiiUC’ 1 . 'll . J i I 

pron-dua’ he ilcsi’rilws miI)'C*iU( n' i.s . 
tor lie counnues ; ’ ><• I .. ol;-- 
0.1 tliat if nt idl » new Smiiu 
shi’iild SCI.’ I lie hf^hl ol d.iv 111 
demoeraUe iimi>. d shoviid 
uiake it.s iii.pen.i’iMO’c o'ny -'V 
V.UVS liMiiiliiir to .Icinoei’Hcy N. 
dccidiil (hut copies ot the dnilL 
•Suirili with u ei.‘nipii Inal-- ' q ' 
lioiiimive riiould be ein ulateil to mi.'U 
iind women “f light und huding 
xhroughout the llindii woikl. in oniir 
to elieil their suy'.'cst ions and opiiuoii- 
iind that the.se i*h..uld be idimed iwtoie 
„ Omiimtlee to be eleeted .v tho-e 
leadei’s for tlio puni<wc ot jj»'Uliiig tlw 
fnu,l fono Ol the draft. A, s soon i... 

the draft is scaled. U should oc imi 
into Saiwkril vems and akso remiercU 
into -ill Ihc verniiculars and uu.) Kng- 
lilll alno mid pMblishe.1 M.nilltnneiM.dv 

in all these languageB with the iiupu- 
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niatur of Hindu Icadcni of different 
castes and rreeda and drawn from aU 
provinces.” He ai»o iimjxow tlmt 
‘nit able (ex(« from the old SmrittK 
should be culled out and atUchetl to 
die new one as an Old Test ament . 

\Vc must remark in lliUs connection 
ilirtt mom than all the deniooratin 
l.roceilnrc contemplated by Mr. Nad- 
knriii, the suggestion that t!ie new 
Sinriti sliould lie put into Sanskrit 
verac i« likely to further the object he 
hiu. in view ; for in this country a 
wr.'ic in Sanskrit still carries more 
wcigiit that cart-loads of common 
Kcnse an«l rcuMoning. In spite of the 


force that the Smriti iu;iy leccive 
from its Sanskrit gurb, it ih, however, 
doubtful wl'i'ther ii will yu'vt tin- 
recognition, in pan or in cntiri-iy, oi 
tlie so-called .'^im.'Oiuii-tft m IikIiii tor 
the reason that tin re is no Vnyns.i, 
Yagnyavaikya or Para-sara io jnii ins 
impriiuafur to th f If ttMlIi I' '1-1 • itii' 
iio modem man, howevn* jiroat, <iui 
take thisi plru'c* acconlmi^ to this ml 
of thoui^ht. But ill of Chis dtdi- 
c*iom\v llic foriiiuhitiou of lut uunUrn 
vbvv.s on tliOM? (pU'Htioiis in the :uv 
eojilerl fona i\ fjcrrat (1» ratmn. 
and likt^ly to linvf murh inilinnn* 
in couFM' of linii'. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


TkaCHINW FHOM the BltAOAVAD 
{.JrrA : (tnfA Tramlation, Intro‘hic- 
tian ami . Hy llaii Pi'anml 

Stuifri, li. Liu, l*Hhtixhetl by Lmac S: 

( ().. .'(O’, (»'re«i/ ititxsali .Street, Lomion, 
ir.f '. I. Price 2 ahillings. 

Tlie book under review is a worthy 
tulilition to the numoroui' iranKlatiuiis 
Ilf the great Hindu Scripture. Unlike 
many traiishuious of. its kind Prof, 
.■'nsiri’s rendering is faithful both t<» 

I lie original and to ICngltsli idiom. 
The translator hn.'< pruned av.'ay tho-c 
few passages of tlu* Btiaguvad (»ita 
thnt. are of local or temporary iider- 
'vt, and (hue places iMo'orc the n-adcr 
the imiin IhmIv of the Ctita teachings 
iviih its spiritual beauty and fervn-..r 
iur the most part intact. He luw also 
!nl(h.>il su]»plenientary words and rc- 
iii.'trks MO as to make the meaning 
'lear and unnmbiguua-^. The >iyk- 
Iv,'.’** si*npl«!, forceful and idiomatic, 
n hilc remaining true to the spirit of 
Uic original, it ia at tlie. aainc time 
ir|v from the defect of litcraltsui 
whieh vitiates many translatkms, 
'■rmleriiiff them almost un-understand- 
aiiie without conauHlng the original. 

i<) know the Gita i« to know ail 
L-** philosiopliical 

<^>'<'h!n|p of India, China ami Japan ” 
^tenwks Mr. Saalri in his introrltic- 
iho^’ri-. excellent translation of 

V tjrita, the aut^ baa opened the 


way for llis iinii< i>tandiiig to inui- 
Indians who do not know .•^.iiiskni. 

C.ti.i.iNii IJ.v( K nil; Soil.: Py 
Philip It iff >• ii' , Pf*ff *•- 

r ll(tusi\ !\i(t rimsh f A'm/' , 

doUf E.C, {. 

Tlio in vurM- jind pro^o 

oordniiuftl in ihi,*^ iMuiklut iit‘ 
art* the exprrirnve- of a T1 h‘ 

ideiiii avo ctinntuai lo iu\>i. ics oi 

fill land*^^ and tbr Iniiuty nf tlu idoa:^ 
will ajipual ui all. wheilu r iOu'^irrn or 

Wu-'t'Ml. tli'ni*’ ii I 'ti iti.r 

jK-rfrutly and hy Invc to Imi^omic ono 
with love. 

Tiik (liTv InrvL or Dpautiov : 
writh anti Sotca f?n i^hap- 

ter XII of the lifj Diiraft 

Bahadur K. S, liitthu.^uiuin Sastri. 
pp. 38.. Price 4 anna.'<. 

.‘^AN'JUT.Vt BhAK II Sl TBA-i ’ la ith 
Truroiliitian und Ity '/,< 

(lulhor. Pp. Piii-i 

Fru KK oi THE Bi.AifMiv. Uy tin 
Mine imtlior, Pp, J8. Price 2 unim.;. 

Man I!, Thk Fkiend or Mas : Hy 
the tiarni author. Pp. 78. Price S 
unmff. 

In tlm first two of these booklets, 
the chief iVatiil'i .-•• o’" the I’atli nl liv- 
votion. Jihal'fi Marija. are elccrly and 
tersely set out. The ( tiin is tlie nmm 
basis on whieh .‘'ji.slriar and •'^ui'.dily.a 
proceed. Sastriar’s notcA are brief and 
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apposite^. DoTotion ftpp^ftla to all 
classes; and Saatriar’s forcible pre- 
pcntution of his mibject and the low 
nrirc will probably iniroduec Sandilya 
to many and deepen their devotion. 

I'hp third book coinpriscft the presi- 
,l,.ntial address at tlio last Tanjorc 
Oiv-trict Brnhinin Conference on 
30-12*1934. Sastriar tries herein fit 
Mir wp Brahmins to improve thoik- 
sclv(» and return to their old leader* 
8l(i|) in retifpon, social organisation 
(iml ediutatiott, and has offered some 
pnicUcal suggestions to them for 
adopting themselves to modem enn- 
(litionB, science and culture without 
losing their individuality and their 
national idenls. 

The fourth book deals with the 
laws of Maiiu. Manu’s Code of 
Hindu mannersi cuatoms and laws is 
worlti famous ; and a selection of its 
licst and most diaracteristic portions 
with an English Irmislatioii needs ro 
.aiMdogy. eji^lanation or commenda- 
tii*n. There is, howc\'er, a siwjcial 
roasoii for this publication. Latterly, 
in Southern India, communal wrangles 
liavo taken an unfortunate turn. In 
decrying Brahmins and BrahmiiHjiin 
of the present day, an Httcmpl htui 
Iti'cn made, in some quarters, to 
attack the endro edifice of Hinduism 
togoilur with its time-honoured 
funtulatious, the Vedas, Msnu’s Code, 
ctr. Sastriar therefore tries, in Uiese 
sdi'oiiuns, to show that many things 
of great worth in Hinduism are des- 
‘lilwl imd ordained in and founded 
on Manu, and Uiat persems who are 
anxious to imtiiitidn and improve 
Itnlia’s maicHal and spiritual welfare 
will (lu well to mark, read, digest and 
art on these pa««agOB, instead of 
tiliiuUjf attacking an 3 rthiDg and evciy- 
t nug in that c^o. Sasi&iar admits 
liint various parts of it are oheolete 
Hnd imsuiled to present day condi- 
tions. but hopes giat wise ^Uerva- 
^'•,1 would come forward 

’'■iwi their reftn^ to ensure progrew 
witlvout dcidroyiag oitltcr our national 
charactorisUcs or the valuable 


achievements of the past, SasfriarV 
opportune publication is fairly ehcaj) 
and will he apiirfriatcd l.y (lie un- 
prejudiced public. 

All the above Ixioks are by Dewfin 
Bahadur K. S. Bauiahwami Bji.«tri and 
can bt! hitti of tlic Author or at 47, 
Bwami Nnick i^trect, Chintadripet, 
Madras. 

Songs or Mibabai : TmimhUcfl bit 
Jt. Tniuinn, Iliiuhi }fart<lir, .If/a/m- 
bad, Pp. 7i. Price He. i. 

Miraboi is a name to conjure with. 
No hhnjanu party nor nhfihtnnvnlf, 
in Northern India, is complete with- 
out sonic of her heart-entrancing and 
soid-lhriilinc Hindi K(mgs. Tluwo 
who know that, language will ciiro 
little for an English tran.><lation wiiieh 
can never thrill and charm like the 
original. But those wlio arc not so 
fortunate ini^it gel .some idea of the 
soul of that devotee-singer tlirnngh 
this iKiok, wherein Mr. T.nntlnn has 
rendereil fifty of Ikt songs into g»md 
English pro.se. 

Tka, Kt;.NA. Kai’ha, Phasna, ano 
Ml NU.tKA ri'AM.SHAJ».‘4 (lIlKni) : 
Published bp (iitn Prexti, dorithpori'. 
Price 3. 8. 9, 7 aitd 7 imnttH rcs)H C~ 
lively. 

The Oita Press of Clorakpore is 
|•euderi^lg signal sorvici' to the llimii- 
know'iug jmhlie by bringing out cheap 
and Ijcaiitiful editions of import ant 
Sanskrit .icripturea with translation. 
In the present edition of the Uimni- 
shads, comprising the ubuvc-iuuitiou- 
cd UpoxiUbaUs with Sankara’s com- 
inentarv, the original of the Bhashya 
is divi.jed itiio iieregraph -• und- r pro- 
per headings and printed face to face 
wdth the itimli reiulering in parallel 
columns, reminding us of JA)la;V 
Clasaica. The translation is direct, 
accurate and clear. The tran»hiior 
has added a few foot-notes which will 
surely help llie ordinary reader. The 
coloured plates, and the excellence of 
the pruning and the got-up tuako 
these volumes alt the more attractive. 
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‘^wami Vivchxmn<ia 
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TO THE INFANT RAMAKRISHNA 
By Girisk Chandra Ghosh 

(Tmn^ated by Mn. EUzabi'th Daindmn) 

In the arm of a poor Brahmin woman reposing. 

Who art Thou that liesl sheddini;: light on the e.n th ? 

Who art Thou, ao naJked, to the poor hut descending ? 

0 darling, w ho art Thou that ha.st taken bkth ? 

Heeing man thus afflicted with sorrow and suffering 
Hast Thou corae, pricelt;.ss jewel, with conipiussioii for all ? 
To the heavUy-Iadett Thyself Thou revcalest, 

Unknown hast Thou oome here to answer their call. 

Thy face is aglow with celestial kindness ; 

For whose sake Thy lau^ter. for whom Thy tears start ? 
Thy daatsliug beauty enthrallclh and binds tts — 

0 retnpyot of sorrow, let naedtold Thee to my heart ! 




hear ye, devotees of SRI RAMAKKISIIXA! 

By Swami VimkananHa 

[The foltewiii« fe nn iii»|>tred writiitit of Smini Vivekunundfi, fluit hiw not hr^n 
tiU mm. It eimkn M the glety of epiniiiul nMailiHaUon, nutl i-. mast 

jvj j>ropmte to lb© oi^rrutiofi <rf the Mnv^e BirUi-Ccntmun’ ; for Sri R:un;ikrishto\ 
li\( (I for the oo© ideii ib«*l teligian in rciiUMitirm of Gini nn«J n»>l in 

ihooiieej 


;r T is only just that I should try to 
jt give you a Uttle of ray viows. T 
fully believe that there are periodic 
ferments of religion in human society, 
and llint such a period is now sweep- 
ing over the educated world. While 
iro'!i fenuent, nrareover, appears 
broken into various little bubbles, 
thc.w arc nil eventually rimllar, show- 
ing the cause or causes behind them to 
bo the same. That c^upous ferment 
which at preecnt is everyday gaining 
a inreater hold over thinking meu, 
lin> tills characteristic that all the 
little thought-whirlpools into which 
it. lias broken itself, tend ra one single 
•lirwiion— a vision and a search after 
tin* Unity of Being. On planes 
liliysical, ethical, and spiritual, an 
cvcr-broadentng genendxsation, lead- 
ing up to a concept of Unity Eternal 
-is in the air; and Uiia being so, all 
the moveinents of the time may be 
t aken (« represent, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, the noblest philosophy .if 
unity tliat ma&cvor had — ^the Advaita 
Vedanta. 

Again, it has always hecat obftsryed 
that as a icinilt ol the 8U»kg|iipa of the 
various fragments of thom^t in a 
riven epoch, one bubble aiirvivos- The 
rest only ari«$ to melt Inlo it, and 
form a single ipreat wave, which 
weeps over society with irresistible 
force. 

In indliiiy, Amerioa, and Kaglaod 

to know 


about) hundrerla of these are strug- 
gling at tlic present moment. In 
India, dtinlisUc formulte arc already 
on the wane, the .Adviiilists alone hold 
the field in force. In America, many 
movements jirc struggling for the 
mastery, .•til these represent .Ailvaila 
thought more or leas, nml that series 
which is spreaiiing most rafiidly 
approaches nearer to it than any of 
the others. Now if anything was 
ever clear to me. It ia that one of 
these must survive, ewallotting up all 
the rest, to be the power of the future. 
Which is it u» he? 

Referring to history, we see that 
only that fragment which is fit will 
survive, and w'hat makes one fit to sur- 
vive but cJuiracterl Advaita vvill be the 
future religion of thinking humanity. 
No doubt of that. And of all the 
eciitc, they alone shall gain the <luy, 
that are able to show highest eharac- 
ter in their lives. 

lait me tell yon a little personal ex- 
perience. When my Muster left the 
body, wc were a doicn penniless nnfi 
itnlmown young men. Against us wero 
a humked powerful orgunisations, 
struggling hard to nip iia in the bud. 
But Ramakrishna had given us one 
great ipft, tiiu desire and the life- 
long struggle not to talk alon«*. hut 
to bVe the Ufe. And to-day all India 
knows and revereuccu the Aliwtcr, and 
the truths lie i aught arc spreading 
like wild fire. Ten years af?j, 1 could 





The pAnchavnti 

( • I'e |>1 aco where Sri Kamakrtshna i>erfornie<l ins Satihaiiast 



Pakshineswar temple as v.ewetl Iidiu the IjaiiKes 
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not get a hundred poreone together to 
(«lrbrate his birth-day anniveraaiy. 
Last year there were fifty thousand. 

Neither numberw, nor poa'ci's, nor 
wealth, nor Iceming, nor eloquence, 
nor anything else will prevail but 
pwrUy, living the Uje, in one word, 
Anubhuti, realisation. Lot there be 
but a dozen suth lion-souls in each 
country, lions who have broken tlieir 
own bonds, who have touched the 
lofimtc, whose whole soul is gone to 
Brahman, who care nmtiicr for wealth 
nor power nor facne, and these wilt 
be enough to diatce the world. 

Here K^s the secret. Sajns Patan- 
jiili, the father of Yoga: “When a 
iiiati rojccta all the ciipcrhuniftn 
jiowci's, tiieii he attains to the ‘ cloud 
«if \iiluc ’. " He stHJ.H (Jod. He bc- 
roHics God, and helps others to 
iM wme the same. This is all I have 
to preach. Doctrines have been e'"- 
iwiiided enough. There arc books by 
the million. Oh, for an ounce of 
)»raeliccl 

As to societies and organisation.'!, 
these will conus of thmimlves. Can 
there be jcHloiisy where thcic is 
nothing to be jealous of? The names 
of Uiose who will wish to injtire us 
will be legion. But is not that the 
surest sign of our having the truth? 
The more 1 have been oppoitcd, the 
more tny eitergy has always found 
expression. 1 have been driven away 
without a omroel of broad: I have 
Ijcen feasted and won^tpped by 
princes. I Iktyc been slandered by 
prints and IkpntUi afike. But what 
“fit? Bicsl'lli^ 


me by acting as a .-(pi’ing-buaMi fKnu 
which my cnerjor could take higlKi 
and higitor flights? 

I have discovered om- givas n t 
— 1 have nothing to fear froni 
of rclijpon. And the groat ones wlto 
realise — tlicy become enemies to 
none. Let talkers talk. They kmrw 
no better! Let them have their fill 
of name and Lame ami inoitoy an<l 
woman. Hold wo on to rciilisatiou, 
to being Brahman, to becoming 
Brabnan. Let us hold on to tnith 
unto death, and from life to life. Ut 
us not pay the least attention to 
what others say, and if, after a life- 
time’s effort, one, only one, sou! can 
break the fetters of the world rind lie 
free, we have noxB oun wouk, Ilari 
Om! 

One word more. liotibtles.'! I do 
love India. But everyday my sight 
gi-ows clearer. What is India, or Ivng- 
land, or America to us ? We are 
the servants of that God who by the 
ignorant is called Man. He wlio 
pours water at the root, dn. j hi mo 
water the whole tree? 

There is but one basis of weti-boiiv^, 
social, political, or .spiritual — to know 
that I and my brother are one. This 
is true for all countries and all pcoplv. 
And Westerners, lot mo sr.y, will 
realise it more t,uickly than tiritnlals 
who have almost cximusicil liutii- 
selvcs in formulating the idea and 
producing a few cahos of individual 
realisation. 

Let us work without «losire for 
name or fame or to rule over others. 
Let us be free from the triple bonds 
of lust, greed of gain and ungc r. .Vnd 
the brtidh is with us. 




reflections on SRI UAMAKRISIIKA'S ^ 5^4 
BiRTH-CENTENARY 


f ills month, ft century ago was 
bom in ail obacure coraor of 
Bengal ft «»«l enUwned by tlic 
foucli of 

I, as come to be known aa Sn 
lUraftkriahnft hy the world at 
large. Unknown to name an«l 
fauWi nnoonnccted with poUticftl 
and social uplieavala of his days, he 
lived for fifty years in our midst, 
spending hi« time in quiet contem- 
nlution ^nd vinostentatious service. 
He courted obaourity, and shunned 
publicity and aelf-aascrtion; yet the 
£ubile dynamism of the spirit 
enshrined in him was such that like 
the gentle dew wliich thoui^i unseen 
au.1 silent in its working yet brings 
ilie fairest blossoms to the light of 
(lay, hia advent inaugurated a new 
era in the spiritual history of man- 
kind Unougb the efforts of a band of 
young men headed .oy bwarai 
Vivekananda, whose lives were trans- 
lomu'd by his divine touch. Ihe 
full-blown lotus never goes in 8e*avch 
of honey*sucking bees,” he has 
remarked with reference to the 
siiiritual men, “they come attracted 
by its beauty and fragrance”. 53o 
bos it \been with him* The sweet 
aronia the divine halo of his 
transfigured personality combined 
with tlie artless wisdom and spiritual 
iwwer of.his Wfuds bave attrMtod to 
Ivim iiwn of all atages of fife and 
culteeoK4M9U itt thair teena aa well as 
men h the of 

umoi^stioai^ vfftaga women as well 
as learned savants, penurious work- 


men as well aa rich aristocrats. 

In the life and teachings of Bri 
Hauutkxkhna were jpabotfied the 


universal principlofi of religion and 
aiVmtuul life which luunkiiul is in Korc 
need at the pretsent time. He lm« 
demonstrated in his life that soul and 
God arc not mere objt'cls of specu- 
lation or idle fancy but facts that can 
be felt and realised in n more con- 
vincing way tlian the ordinary experi- 
ences of the world. In liis life of 
perpetual Ood-con-iciousness is the 
remedy for the gloom of scrptici.sin 
that envelops the nioilcrn world. In 
his realisation of the fuTulaiiiciital 
unity of all religions and the under- 
lying Divinity of all men is the solu- 
tion of the religious anlagonism, and 
the racial and national animosities 
that threaten the well-bi iog of l.uiuan 
society at the present time. In hi.s 
doctrine of worsiiip of (lod tlirough 
the service of all is the reconciliation 
of tire conflicts between religion and 
secularism characteristic of the 
modem ago. 

By a life of perfect. love, purity and 
catholicity, by the Imrmomous euHi- 
valion of .Inana (wisdom I . Bliakti 
flove), and Karma (aclimi), and by 
an unprecedenteil ardour in the 
practice of renunciation and siririlual 
disciplines he has placed Itefore us an 
examine of holiness and God-reali- 
sution that triumceml.^ all limitations 
of lime and nationality. 

On the auspicious occasion of the 
Birth-Centenary of this God-man, let 
Ui raise our hearts in prayer to the 
8t^mnc Spirit that was embodied 
as our Groat Master, invoking Him 
to shower the blessings of wi-^dom, 
love and peace on all men. In his 
own life-lhnc Sri Romakrishna sorac- 
uaed to stand on the top of the 
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tprriicc at Dakahineawar and out tw'ck the liavcu ot u st ilmt lu^ 
witlt n longing heart, iiivking nil who imio M^y :i,.' 

liuugorod for God and illumination, world makt' (Iuh urraM'on an iipjtfirto- 
to come and partake of the ridi apiri- nity for a tieepcr study of the 
lual repast that he had prepared for M.*u»U'rV life atid teachings : May the 
nil. Ilia i« tl^e eternal call of God to Divine f^pirit cikIow hiinianity wiih 
Man. Even though he i« nt) more in a new moral viuiicmiu sh aii<l spnuuai 
llcsh, he aurv’ivcH in his divine form ardour -tla- cicnti<in of vJiii-h uus 
niid with out-8tiTtchcd hnnds calls the of fli.> ailvro;! on 

upon the weary and hen\'y- laden to this planet of ours! 


YOUNG BENGAL AND THE ADVENT OK 
SKI RAM A KRISHNA 

(THK PRKI.t-DF TO THK IM.MftUTAl, t,l!-F i 
By K. C. Chaudhury, J/.A. 

[Mr. K. C. ChuutUsury oceu))ii‘H a liigh po.sitioD in CioviTiiiiu nt StTurc. Jlr !•■ uI.-jo 
J ill urileiit a<imir<.*r ol the H4iui:ikriHhna-Vivf‘ki4a;iU«ia mow^nDut. Htr» Mta-DTiy 
of the growth of intellectual and rf hgimi:< ferment in Umgal :\{d r ih»< t . t ililirfitu* nt t»f 
Uriti-ih nilc, IndjK-t uin.* to imdrrsiaml iln* liio und imt-dhiiH'v t;! su U..;: . ‘o. liu' 

Ei rspccuvf* of hwtory ami his iilunbh? counilnition to (in ui tLiiig »»i r:i 

in-li.t. \\> wij«h to ^upplennuit Mr. <'lia»itlliHryV urm !*• with t!i» rr oriiL ’riAi in 

(PhiT thr ndlgioiii^ r<\tction lu uuMli'^rn intliicin * did nol fak*- liif ?-hrnM of 

Brahmoi{#m» tlic iiiicUcctual and rciUgiovui outlook wti« more or thv wnu: in IhMiKah 
amJ timt the p€^r9*ooftUt>' of Ramnkrts^liim therefore hiwi m idimtital jtlgudic irn\: in their 
I’H-te uIkik] 

meeting of the East and the West ideas, and a in w >pirit. ii n|ii:i:ly 
such as took place in India at true that ii is llic new .--pint alr. ady 
liie beginning of the llriti.sh Hull* could awakened in man wio< 'n ot>'’ovi‘» 
not hut produce a ferment. The new meaning in old facts. "In tl.c 
rciiiiissiince in modern India is the histoD' of discoveiy", .say.s Emersun 
result of that ferment. The Dcccan ‘'the ripe and the latem irmh >eeiiis 
peninsula wlwrc the firat European to have fashioned a Inain tor it'cli. 
inlvctiturera coaiic could well be the The .‘•pint of •Voimg Bciiu.d' -i .-ms i<i 
birth place of t^e renaissance. But, have fashioned sevt nd sindi lif iii" lor 
Itcrlmps, because of the fact that the its manifest at itm in the early part of 
ctirly European adventuvws in the the nineteenth century. 

Bc’ccnn wcRf coeie marauders, and the First, we shall trace the cotir-^e of 
Ihiiish power Jras firat consolidated the intellectual movcimni 'I’he iniro- 
•n Bengal, the renaissance had its duction of Eiigli.'h etlucmion in 
Itcgirinings in Calcutta instead of in Bengal wiis due u* private eifoit. lie 
1 be Deccan. Betndcs, one roust recog- citisens of talouttn wi\n»<i! tlnir 
that there is always some children to learn English tn. order tlmf 
n»y»teiy about the ^‘bursting’' of new they might find favour r>iib the m 
ideas. 'While oiftwaid event* and ruling power, f^ome Eurttsians to«.k 

<^ireuni!itatt€e8 may stimulate new advantage <»i the isituai ion tiud at ui led 
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«(.|k*oI» for inipnrtintc « Wdrlcinp; 
liiiowlodgp of English. But it is 
obvious that the learning of English 
from such purely merccaary motives 
could never have led to a reuni8?ane(\ 
.\ii iiKlointiablc spirit of cnejuiry 
whii’li irt the soul of every renni-- 
.jinoe was already abroad. The s[»irit 
of n:miis»unec is a force which works 
from within; it cannot Iw nnjK>sc<l on 
a people from witliout. In the Ejist 
liitlitk Company's charter of 1813 it 
WHS stipulated “that a suin of not 
less than a Inr ()f ni|>ecs in each year 
sli.^II be set apart, and applied to the 
nwivai anti improvement of litera- 
ture, and the eneouragoment of the 
learned nativea of India ami for the 
intrtKluetion and promotion of u 
knnwletlge. of the sciences among the 
territories of India.” Nothing, how- 
ever, was done till 1823 when ti Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction was set 
up for deciding as to how the luomy 
^il<luld Ik! spent. It i.s ui'U'woitliy 
ilijii the aulliurilies were lietir.itely m 
favour of eneouniging the traiiitioiud 
system of education tltrough the 
Sanskrit and Arabic Sclamls. The 
Caleutui Madrasah Itad been fotindrd 
by Warren IluKtiug;H in 1781, and iv 
.''anskrif College was founded at 
Uetiures in 1792 throngli the. elTorus of 
•Imuithan Dutienn. The Comimttco 
of Public hiatruction c»/uld think of 
no better for tl»e eduentioual 
grimt which had accumulated aiucc 
1813 than to spend it on more 
Sanskrit Colleges in Nurldea and 
I'uhoul, and on the priming and 
imlilieatiou of Sanskrit and Pemiaxi 
iiiiuniseripts. But Young Bengal had 
already matlc up ila mind in fttv^ir 
of the European sciences and philo- 
*H'hy and ugainat thp satisfaction to 
lie derived from tlie knowledge that 
Was baparted in the Sanscrit and 


I'l-i:. 

Arabic Schools, ( to tiu- 2<Mli .huiu.ii '. , 
1817, w:i« foumieil tlii' Kimiu r(illr|rc 
the elfnUs 4>i D.witi ll;in\ 
Raja Ham Miilmu Hdv. Sir Hyde 
East, and other leJidinu of 

Calcutta wtu) wtn iivliiMd t(;vviird<j 
English cducutioii. d l H* iiiMin'V 
thmii^ii spoilt :ll^on^ 

which showfd die c:th!,fnH s- oi ;iic 
pcfipic for Eiigiisli edurauoii. In 181 S 
caiac into existence tin >rhunl 
Hoeic.ly for <ht‘ piirpo.M* oi c^.id/d-h- 
ing new Enj^lish anil Vernacular 
Schools- rims, while the ( )<»\\ i ims jit 
was vnrillriMnL*:. tlu* iifooh- da*ui- 
-selves liih] idrri^ly niadf thrir choice. 
In his luHiorii*. Iciut to I.oid Aio!ici--t 
Raja Rain Mohnn Hoy openly i >])ous- 
ed (he caUric ot * fiuc;i ixin. 

It is said thhi lie tniued tlie fare lO 
the? people from the Hast to tin- West. 
The aUihoriruH vvi^re not inmiciii- 
ately won over; 1ml they sanetioned 
a -iu-jthi for tin. i!;iidi! (’odt*;/* 
Avldch Ik*c::!ii: Hie I'U.iiiil cf the New 
Leariiinj^. Tl.r man iiiid» r wi.o.'r 
inspu'rdjon the youtlis h> he tiveti 
with the itlea ut free tlimki!i; 4 . and 
under whose inliianei^ they to 

deny ‘authority’ and u\ riisi^iUM* 
noiliing but ' reihs’ou ’ in every sphere 
of hie — w?is e.ppmoCed a ti :M ii*‘r »u 
the llirulu C*oli<LM m lvS2S. 'I‘l.i 
name of Henry Vi.irin oin*. 

always lemain inuiional in lia lii-- 
iory <d Young Bengal. Burn m a 
family of Bortugucse origin he 
rereiviMi his nducation under a Scuts- 
rnun nameil l)avi*i Dnumnond who 
iii>tillc«l in \*uno'; l>ero7n* t!i»' id« a* 
i»f tlie Flinch ru'vuiuviun. When in 
iiis turn l)»‘rozio i>eeame n lemdar, 
he isucctrded bo well in iiuphuiriiig all 
thebe ideas on the minds oi lii« pupils 
that it produced most fiir'ienehiog 
results. In April, lisB, Deruzio wis.b 
removed from the College for liic 
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off(’n<‘c of preaching revolutionary 
and he died a premature death 
111 the following December. But in 
the eotiiw of lii*' brief association with 
I he Hindu College he had touched 
with hw inagic wand enough miiuln r 
of boys who would bring aUtiil a 
social revolution in Bengal. 

The administration of Sir William 
rt<'ntinck enine a» a god-send to the 
liiirtisanH of English education. Tliv 
Icuding men were dividc<l into two 
ramps at the time. One w.as callctl 
!!;(• ;-cluM>l of Nnyi RoaUiti, (i.c. New 
l.fiuning). and the other was culled 
the school of Purani Roslini (Old 
T.camingL David Hare and Ram 
Moluin Roy with their friends and 
fi>!!n\v(*rs. as welt as all tlie Hindu 
( ’ii'.lfi'c men ladongcd tn rlio Navi 
Roriini; hut. the important offiiials 
were all in favour of llic Ohl Rtishni. 
It is saiil that ever since the example 
set hy Sir William .Tones it became 
Jiliaost H fashion for the ctlucated 
l’'iigli«iimen in India to learn and 
.'uliniic San.^krit. The I'uraui R4islun 

I rci ;;liinu;'«t it« .adl:t'l'< llts Micfi .sta!- 

W’lrts a'< Colebrooke, Wilson, .lamc“, 
.Sliukt rpeure, and the Piiuscp 
I'ltitlmv. With the adve-.t of 
iiiuk official patronage which had 
leaned so long to the ()ld Roslmi 
<iiar:;;cd sides. Hitherto it luul hecu 
biuiiglit that the East India f'oin- 
ptoiy’s etlucatiorittl grant could lx- 
riH'm onlji for the puri>use of reviving 
•u'.d encoaraging “native”, f.c., the 
iii'ii«(‘nous system of learning. But 
^htcaulay the I<aw Member of Ben- 
biujt's Cpundl gave it as his opinion 
biat them was no legal bar to the 
hi uiii iieing spent on the * 3 aclting of 
^^'irniman arts and sciences. In 
‘larch 1835 Lord Bentiuek declared 
the Government grant would 
* 'f'nccforwarrl be spent on the teach- 


ing of European (!cicjic.'« jtnd iiH.- 
through the medium nf English. 
Muctiuluy’s Miimtc i?; ;t ;.;.tonc iiK U- 
incnt. Hi-, .'iiti'is r.MiiU! .\ri.bic jiini 
.''ntwkrii litfruti!r.-. hi^ li\ ni 
and iiivcrrivi". i,,,: f.ii! 

cxn'*pcr;!lc i|;c imcu ci tiir <>!.; HiKh;'.; 
.'School. A.< n jirotcsl aguit!.".? Mncmi- 
lay'.'! remarks aiul tlic m-w imliry id 
the (jovcriuiicnt, .'’hnhr-^j), nre and 
Prinhcjt i'(-:igiu-il fnau ll:c (' >: UiiiUi c 
of Public Iti.struciion. Iti.o f.oid 
Hentinck \V».S not to lie itaMiitcii; Ik' 
ai»|>ointJ-«l Macaulay to Ih- the inav 
President of the Coiunruti-c. Tin- 
Hindu College men nil rangcil tl-.cni- 
selvee on the side of Hentinck who.-c 
administration also icaw the idiulitinn 
of the Suttee and the cstabli.-hii'.i nt 
of the Mi'diciii t-'oilcgc at ('.'tlcutt.M. 
rinl. r the !■:•.! tv. '.iai;,c >>: rKitliiick 
‘\oung Bengal' saw the complete 
triumph of its ideals. But what wits 
that ideal? 

Tilt' ideal of ''^’o•;l 1 ‘' Bciig:-!'' wiij 
only a dcstnictive icoiiocla.^tn for 
every .■'ocinl .-ind tvlieion.s in-* i(ut.!ii;i 
of liidic. a coiiii ii.pt to; cn t viiiun', 
'ttiiental.’ 'fhe hi-tnrtan td the Ro- 
mussaiice in Bengal write-; ■•Kroni the 
tiny on wlitcli Macmthty ilci luieil tlau 
‘a .single* shell nl a good Ktirii|ieaii 
library wi'.s worth the wiml' n.-itivc 
lilcraliue tif Jiaiia etui .\ialii:i — 
Kalidas yiehjed phti'c to f-halu .jii’:.: i 
in the L'.^tiiimlion of Yiunig Bengid, 
Kalgcwurlh's TnK.s took the p!<ice of 
the Ramayana tuid the Maha- 
bhnratn, and the Bible* easily rcplacetl 
the Veelas, the* \edaut:i, :i!iii tiic 
Gita, . . Young I’.i'ngtsl had 

three' gunt.s. namely. Da', Id Hitre. 
DsrosiOt and Maeatday. All the 
three taught one anel the same h'sson 
— namely that cveiything oriental is 
bad and everything oecitleiittit is 
good.” The rcprcsuiitativc nian 4>f 
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Vomifi Bengal was Michael Maiihu* 
Mitlan Dull who is said to have been 
wr.yward a son, wayvard as n 
fuilii-r, waywartl a.s a husband, way- 
•.vMit! ns a ixM'i — in i’aet, wayward in 
,\iry respect. 

?(» much for the intellectual niovc- 
imrii. We now proceed to examine 
il.> religious and social rcpurcussions. 
Amongst a people essentially reli- 
gi<ius in their ideas there could ncve.r 
hr n purely intellectuiil movement. 

as the Italian renaissance was 
transformed into the Reformation aa 
M>on ns it reached the TeuUmic world, 
!io the rcnnissance amongst the 
llin(iu.s automatically and immedi- 
ately gave rise to a movement of 
n ligioiis reformation. The impact of 
Cliristianily helped the process. The 
reformation took the form of Brah- 
moisni. t.e., Unitarianism. The first 
n formcr whs Raja Ram Mohoii Hi.y 
\diose mind had become liberalised 
even oftrly in life by u comparative 
•study of Islamic, Bud- Ihistic, uml 
Hindu Theology. J,ater in life he 
stud||ii C?hri»Uan tlieolo^ from the 
Greek and Hebrew texts na well. He 
inveighed against Hindu idolatry and 
against Trinitarinn Christimnity. He 
sueached Unituriunisin leaking his 
s'anil not only on reason htit also on 
till' texts of Hindu phiU> 80 phi''al 
literature. He wtts an arrlent sup- 
IMirter of English education and of 
social reform inovenicut.. In 1815 he 
Humded the Atiniya Samaj whert-in 
he im-nehe«l and discussed his ideas. 
In 1828 he founded the Hralimo 
Samaj ; but when he went to England 
in 18^ the Sainaj ceased to flourish. 
Meanwhile the Cbriatias niiasionaries 
"'ho had reoeivisd permission to preach 
"itliin Briiiah Inrlia launched a 


vigorous attack on Hinduism.* Their 
ambition was no less than to convert 
the whole iTojudntioti into tiic ( hri.s- 
tian faith. .At first Uieir il-uu-. ;,t. 
conversion did not meet v, itii nny 
success umongyt the u)»)»vi- eia^hes; 
but in the thirties tlic f:tmou- iiu.s- 
sionary Alexander Duty stnccvde.l m 
converting some “edue.atiHl" Hindus. 
The news of the conver.sjeii oi o few 
“ Hindu College " men greatly ngi* 
tated the mintls oi the 5ii‘<tpi'’. un<i 
there w.a.s niised the cry of • Hinutii.'iu 
in danger.’ Rui unless ili.-n- were 
some fonn of Hinduism which eouhl 
appeal to the reo.son of the I'inglish- 
talucated ptople, and wliieh eouhl 
appear to tliem us free from all 
superstitions — nothing eouhl .stem 
the tide of wlioKs.-th' eonversion. 
liralimoiMii snjijilii(l th.o need utu! 
saved Hindu Society at this hour of 
crisis. In 1838 Devendrannth Tagore, 
the father of Italiindrarmth Tagore, 
foiiniled (lie 'Pi-.H wahodhini Salil'a 
for preaeliing the rpani.sh.uls v.hiel; 
declare the oneness of Coil. In 18-13 
Devendranath Tagoiv ttpenly em- 
braced Brahmoism. By bis smnily 
character and the moderutiou of his 
views, Devemlianath Tagore eem- 
nianded universal re.-^pei't, anri lu^ 
succeeded in reviving Brahmoism 

*T!jc Iiiiliii ('ii!ii] .on tt!!- iiel J,tn3 
towAols lln? ('hri'liau iiiif.'-ioaaries at On- 
l^eRinniiiX- 3’hcir .‘■oliriOclr for liie 
retention of the tcrritoni s whirti I'ortnno 
shook into ihcir lai> m.vih ihcin MTiija!- 
lousl.v rcsi'i'i't till- prrjiiitii'cs an.] o ligiiiie; 
ohserviuir,'' of the ivui\i- eopuhiiimi TU,- 
nuthoritiis wf-re alwiu.s us.i\(- *h:it 

the Christian nassjnitarii ■< iiiichl ruin (hr 
piosifcrts of nn empire l>y cKa.si.riitfing 
the ijcople through intprtident nttaeka on 
Hindubiii wwl l.sliuti The r.irliesi orgn- 
attempt for the poaihing i>( 
Christ iivnit.v was made frtnn Seramport*. 
wbieh was a Ihuush posm-.skkui :ii iln 
time. 
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from it« iicioribund comtition. Many 
oj the ^'Hindu men bctrmnc 

Bralimo* beridos others who posswesM^d 
j^reat genius and intellcctiml jiowcrs. 
The movement gained strength from 
tlay totiay, and Bnihiiioifun alno 
hrrHine identified with all si>oial 
nUam movetncnt<<. Devendrannia 
and his folU>neiv also tri«vl to 
ujvt* reasonetl reply to the critiri.sm 
of Hinduism by the C.^hristian mis- 
Monarics. Raja Ram afohun Roy 
httd done the same tiling. There 
were aitaeks and coiinter-attiickH, 
The two parties tried to discover and 
hold up to ridicule the weak jxnnts 
of each other; but it must be udiiiitted 
that whereas the Christian misKion- 
nries were guided almost exclusively 
by tie desire to villi fy Hinduisn., 
Rum Mohun Roy, Devendranath 
Tagore, and most of their followers 
were genuinely anxious to learn and 
uppreriate the truth in Christianity. 
1'hf! light was turned inwards. 
Om* *u' the main j^ubjeots of diseun- 
hmu the revealcil clinrncler of the 
Babu Akshayakimmr Dattn, 
ti ^fnUvart of the Brahiuo J^anmj, 
iledared tlial the Brahmos could not 
urrept any ' liLeraiy' composition ns 
”revt-aled.'^ Dcvemlranath 'ra^^c^r^* 

jUmi wt^i over to ihi,^ idea. Tld.s 
'l^ N’t l<»;iuu*nt of tlic Brnhino faith 
iiuO wurthy uuisuuicii as* the most 
radical philosopher who ^jailed liim- 
>»’if n Hindu had never before im- 
iHignevl the Vedas. 

In the fiftiiss there came to the 
Brnhnm Bainaj a man who by geniiH, 
ctuhu.'iiasm, itnd oratorical powers 
tt born leader of tlie fieople, 
Ivvshub Chandra Sen joined the 
brahmo Snmaj about tlie year I860, 
aud under his leadership Brahmoisiu 
*^ached the high watermark. From 
Uittny a plaiform Kesbab addressed 
47 


and exhorted the young and tlu- old. 
women and chihlren, und wbi rrvoi 
he went the edu<*f4tcd iiuii llorkcfl 
around lum. Kefihali» was not u t-uid 
theologian, he was not. a inrir d^‘J^^ 
or Unitarian — lie wa.^ «■si.<■uu:.l!y a 
preacher of the Biiakli cull. His 
knining was towards cclecticisUi A1 
one time lie irnhihe d vn nmcli (hr- idca^ 
of the sill of loan and the need for 
rejientancc that he could l asily he 
taken for a devout Cl.iidian All 
these years the Brahmos had pressed 
fortrard with various .aocial reform 
progrnminos till tliey began to 

advocate intcr-caste marriage. This 
at once brought about a crisii*. The 
legality of such marriages was ejue^- 
tioned. Ix»gal i>pinion was that even 
marriages within the same ca.'-te per- 
formed according to Bruhmo nte.H 
were invalid in the eye of law. Tlio 
Government introflnci^d a i»ill caile<l 
the ‘‘Native Mariiage Bill” to regn- 
hiri.se the position; the title wns 
subsequently chanixed to ^ tbr Civil 
.Marriage Bjli. ' Btn ilie nrw lew wns 
to be s\ppli<iilde only («> “uCn pei'jde 
as would declare thiinsclves to l>e 
not belonging to flinduisin or to any 
other rcco gni.se I i religion. 1 )i'V( n(irt'. 
natli Tugorc, Itajnanun Boj^i* ainl 
some other leaders refuso(i to accejd 
this position; —they eimdiiaically 
declared lliat the Brahmo^ were 
ililidlls. But Kcsi::ib Cliandrn Sen 
accepted the provisions of rlie lu v.- 
Bill. This produced u schism within 
(he Brahino Samaj. Devondraimiii 
Tagore, Rainarain Hose and others 
eulled their .Samaj the A»ii Brahino 
Samuj wliereas tlic lilxral Bralnnos 
who had broken with Hiinluism 
founded the Biiuratbarshiyu Brubmo 
Samaj, and jset to work with a luwv 
zeal. They sent preachers (o other 
pruvincca and succeeded in establish- 
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ioR centres even in far-off Siinl, 
Buinimy, and Muditis. Later tm there 
WHS (iisagrecnient again lH*tw<*n 
Keshab bihI some of hia followers. 
Kesimb founded the Navahidhan or 
New DisjHinsBiion Sainaj whereae the 
latter founded the Sadiraran (Dcino- 
rratic) Brahnw Saiuaj. 

Bruhmoisin really fell from it* 
pcdcBtal in 1871 when the majority of 
Brahraos under KcHhab’s loadorship 
(k'clared themselves to be non- 
Tlindus. A new spirit of nationa- 
lism — a new pritle in the religious 
and social institutions of the land '■•as 
gradually rising within the inind.s of 
(he people ns n reaction against 
(•xres.sivc Westernisation. This new 
spirit was finding expression in litern- 
ture and nntiqtianan research. The 
declared break with Hinduism at 
fiieh a time was fatal to the popu- 
larity of Brahmoisin. In defence of 
the Adi Bralmios Rajnarain Hose 
delivered in 1871 Ins famous and 
historic lectures on the “Superiority 
of Hindu Religion.” It is said ^hat 
from that year Young Bengal lurncrl 
its back on Brahmoisin. 

But to win over Yoi»ng Bengal to 
the ancient spiritual ideal of Hin- 
duism it was not enough Ui make an 
ialclleclual dissertation on its 8ui)e- 


riority over oiher <11* religidM. 

llilldui.siii I’.ii i liisivi thin;;, i' (.nrt- 
liot 1*0 defined, it eolnpli^^-• ;i!! vurie- 
lies and grndjttiitu.- ot initli. Binh- 
nioisnt is lui eeleetie reh^idu \vlin«,e 
foiunUTN (rii-d to si ieei tiie iH.-st I l inn 
overy religion, and combine ii in 
Brahmoism. Such eeU-et t<‘i.*<m is 
stirely imt Hinilui'io. 'I'here \v;is mod 
for .eome one in illustrate what 
llinduistu is— liuw the ajij.arenlly 
<livergent forms of it eaii be leeon- 
cik'il one witii uiiuther, '.slml it.s rela- 
tion to other religimts is, Ituw in siute 
of its divergent ami everchnnging 
foriu-s it 1ms ret!iim<l its miuv from 
age to age as the Santiitm Dlmrmn, 
and has ssitisfied the craMiigs of tlie 
most inlulleeiual mituls. 'I'he Immor- 
tal in nutrtal frame who was to 
reconcile all apparent divergencies, 
who was to solve all puzzh s, who was 
to wed the new tn the old — wa.4 
(|uietly doing hi- S,i, tfinr.it m Dak- 
shiiu'shwar. When at la-t he spoke, 
hi.s language was cpt.-tlly iiiiel!igibir 
to the simple villager as well ns to 
the refined citizen, to the illiterate 
as well as to the mo.st lennved, to the 
Sanskrit ist as well as to the ' I'htgli.sh- 
men. ' The gathering "f Kr-ii.ih aiei 
Naren to his fe«>t was symhfdir of the 
conversion of Young Bengal to the 
ancient faith of the land. 


* A BIOGRAPHICAL OUTLINK 


/iy SuuirHi Topartyitnatnitt 

[The foHowinR very bn>f outline of Sri Ramnkrishnah- life t.s inrunt fn help the 
rc&ckr, who ban not Mwd hw detailed lat^Rnphy. to form some idea u( tiie k> ai r.kl inu l 
of hia life.! 


f UDOED from the jxtemal point 
of view the life and persona- 
lity of Sri Ramakmbna had nothing 
in them to impress his contemporaries. 
He was not gifted with the power of 


oratory or the capacity to write 
epoch-making hooks, to lomi iMiiitieal 
movemenUs or to work nut .sehs ines of 
social welfare and industrial organi- 
sation. Unimposiug in appearunee, 
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niurdiicatcU in the lore of ciiher the 
E;i>t or the Weal, posacssinR (he 
f;v\our» of neither fortune nor j>owcr, 

liu waa for all uuiwarti apixiarancc 
notJiing more than one among tlie 
rotintlcM Hindu rievnteea who spend 
llicir quiet and uneventful life in 
tiie sacred precincU of. a temple 
of (tcwl- 

His life is in fact bci'ctt of striking 
events us that of any other of tins 
clflss. Bom of a pious Brahmin family 
on the 18th of Februarj’, 1836, he 
spent the early part of his life till the 
age of eevcntcen in his village home 
nt Kamarpukur, helping in tlie Imuse- 
ti<il<l duties, doing the family wor- 
ship, onaeting village tlrainas, orga- 
nising groujis of boys, outraging the 
superstitious susceptibilities of the 
old village folk — ingaged in fact in 
just those occupaiitins which one 
may naturally expect of an inielli- 
pent, sjnritcd anil well-behaved 
village boy. Being absolutely negli- 
pr.nl of his studies, Gadadhar, as he 
«;■.< (hen calleil, whs taken to 
(’;iletirfa for education at the age of 
seventeen by bis brother Hatnkuiiiar, 
himself ilu; lioad of a school of Sans- 
krit learning in that city. His utU^r 
tlisguBi for secular education, because 
of its purely utilitarian 'objectives. 

in the way of his making any 
progress in that direction c\'cu under 
tlie more favourable erivironnient 
which life ill Calcutta offorctl. Shortly 
after the opening of the Kali temple 
ai Uukshmeawor, on'^^ic 31at of May, 
1855, he was appointed a priest there, 
“t ftrst to assist his brother llama- 
kuinur who was the chief priest in 
tlie tenrplc, and a little later to oOi- 
'‘iate as the chief pri(?»t in place of 
Ids brother. 

Then came a revolution iu his 
dmractcr. A divine madness seised 


him, and he spent many years in 
an apparently utdmlaneed slato <,f 
mind, pantnig for (lod and praetivin^; 
various forms of .ifiiritual discij dines 
imdcr the guidance of adepts in them. 
After a period of nearly twelve yc.ans 
sjwnt in strcimons spiritual strivings, 
his mind emerged fiian those tem- 
pestuous regioius of the spiritual realm 
ill which it had hern eaugiit for many 
years. Bin llieli in' ;»pj)ean'd beioi't; 
men with his whole In'ing trans- 
forinod — his ignorance replaeiul by 
illuiuinatiuu, his doubts dispelled by 
the ceilainty of God-realisation, and 
his unimposing jiersonality vitalised 
by the feiwour of a .strange atul fiery 
faitli. Thenceforth he sjietu lii.s 
time in divine eomnninion and spiri- 
tual ministration, in the exi>crieiue of 
passionate God-love and Samailhi 
followed by iliuminaling coiivi-r- 
sutions on topic.-- divine for tlie benefit 
of people who gulhereii round liiin 
fur spiritual inspiration. After more 
than a decade oi active spiritual 
sta-viee unto men. he fell ill of cuneer 
in the (hrnaf. i'hen followed a year 
of intense physical sun’ering and very 
active -spiritual service for the benefit 
of eunK'st enqnirers, vmtil the pliyeieal 
frauic, unable to bear the strain any 
more, broke down, and he i)a.s,'e<l into 
Malia iSamadlii on .'■timday. tin- hath 
of August 1880. 

This is tiic hare skeleton ut hi.s 
life, and it will be seen that there i.s 
no wealth of events and striking 
achievements in it that we arc 
generally aecustomed to as-sociate 
witli great men. h>peeially the .-igo 
in which he lived was noted for tlie 
many eelehriiies it pi educed in tin; 
Odd of religion and sociid r> form. 
There liveil a few years beioro him, 
the great Hum Muhun, hailed as the 
morning star of Indian Renaissance, 
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a niaater of several laDRVmges, an 
liiir to the best cultures of both tlie 
gast and the West, a patriot, social 
rofonoer and spiritual leader in one, 
wliosc virile thought could grasp 
witliin its sweep every national and 
itocial problem confronting hia coun- 
try. .Vnd among hi« conttnuiiorariira 
there was the famous Maharslii 
Devendranath Tagore, a prototype of 
the ancient Rajarshis, before whose 
aristocratic dignity and mature wis- 
dom, an uneducated, frail plebeian 
like Ramakrishna must pale as a .ftar 
licfore the moon. Again, atnong his 
tm-n intimate friernU and admirers 
there was Kesliub Chandra S?eu, the 
renowned Brabmo leader and Bhakta, 
whose soul-stirring elotiucnce and 
majestic power of {wrsonality 
tlirillod both the East and the West, 
and made him the idol of the Indian 
yoiiHi of his titnes. It is pertinent 
to ask, how, surroundeti by a galaxw 
of such great men, Uamakrishnn, the 
humble priest of Kali, whose educa- 
tion did not go beyond the three ll’s 
and whose knowledge of mcit ami 
limiters was circumscrilx’d witliin 
very narrow limits, e«iuld make sucii 
tremendous impression on the mii.ds 
of his countrymen tiiat while bis great 
I’ontejijporaries are already, or are in 
tlic process of becoming, mere ine- 
inories in the minds of the new genc- 
rnlion, his name and jK'rsonnlity are 
growing into a force in the lives of 


an cver-inrreaMn" ein lo r.f mcr, wjti. 
the proere-iH of tirn<' 'I'l r ..f 

this lies in what is <h‘.'-(.'rilK’<l in 
ordinary parlance as (Iod-ie!:iii!.ation, 
that state of miml and piMsnnality in 
wltich llic Deity is no lon;;( r a nii re 
naiiHMir an inlclh i’tua! h'li 

a fact of cxpM'ifiK’t' iii'iri' n-n! and 
Kubstantinl than tlio roniiuoi; ohjtc'.s 
of daily life. In liis life was relleeud, 
more than in thal (»f any of his con- 
tcmiioraries, India’s iiiHiiicmliatilc 
j'earning for tlie Infinite and her 
triumphant .'■eiise of (lod-rcalii-alion. 
Hence tIli^ imj>( niuu> ami ii'.e.oi^liide 
j’caming lor (iod. tiu- mn^i.ty u;>;,f!!v. 
ais of iiiiinl that caiue ipuii iiiin 
in it-i wake, the ' liiat he 

passed through with leiiiarkahle zeal, 
anti the final state of Imnnony and 
illumination that dawm-d on Inm 
-tiicse form tin' main pi'ia'> of 
interest in the study of hi^ lifo a.ml 
personality. If the !ive< of ere.at 
IMilitirians, general.s and .'<ot jal iriolers 
are full of great. eJ'fnrts and acliieve- 
menls, his life too was so from tlie 
spiritual |K)int of vn-w, erowded as it 
was with striking events, siruggks 
and realisalions that vvill nriiv't ll.e 
attention of tlie hisiormu of uian's 
spiritual .stiiviugs. Hi,-. >lion hie of 
Clo<l-rcaiisatjoii. e.xtendmg nvi r a .■<j>jin 
of fifty years, ••■m in inief lie di-.s- 
cribed us an «:(titonje of m.ui;* 
spirilnnl bistory from the v, ry hii th 
of civiliaatioii. 
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Bn Proj. Mahcndrn Nath Sircar, M.A., Ph,!). 

(Dr. Sircar, the svell-known iiinlosoithw arnl (liinkrr oi Miwitni In lii, lin-' 
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jinfuumily spiritual miUook. His philo'-ophir mcllnxl is tlnrcftirc inorc iutuiliM- .ind 
I .,i'lioloi?i<’al Umn nicrt-ly inVdlcctnal. Tlic fnllovMHK pcniUtaimn sind.v of Sn iv.iut.f 
kri'luKt is an excelkfnl example of Prof. Sircar's nmlhod and it- UKciulnc.'>.s in i xpoiiii'iing 


j.liilosophy from the spinttml and mystical 

ills month the admiring devo- 
tees and followers of Sri 
Hunuikrishiia celebrate the centenary 
i;f tlii'ir great master in order to com- 
nifr.ioniic tlic occasion when tiic Holy 
>jm:i ilc.sccnderl uimjji eartlj to ereat' 
a iii w cycle oi expression ii\ wisalom 
aixl faiti'.. To nmicistand Sri Uama- 
kri'liun is really to atiptirciatc and to 
envkage the functioning tif the Holy 
hpii'it in earth consciousnciw; for in 
ti.e ligiil of Spirit the suhtle con- 
iac!ii-ii between Earth and Heaven 
al'viiy.- biMt?, end at times the <livinc 
iiithieiice is scattered through the. 
dioscn insiruinent of OchI. Rama- 
kri-lmn wa.s aueh an instnnnent. To 
tinderstnnd Kaniakrishna requires .. 
N'iritual sympathy, without which 
intclhct iiiay repeat furnmlas Init 
cannot enter into the deeirer im(»li- 
caiioiis of .spiritual life. 

Intflleet may umlei-stand the 
eternal truths of religions disptission* 
iitily: the understanding of them helps 
*|>c'r intimate and intuitive peaHsa- 
i!(m Rm intuitive understanding is 
''''ough for spiritual life— it may 
the i>hilwopbic instinct in 
but intellect is internally In- 
^j'Pahlc of completely comprehending 
uynaiiucs of spiritual life. Spin* 
life is not only a philosophio 
'^wnprchciwion, an ojwning in thouglit, 


point of view 1 

with its new (rer.-peetive.- in some 
relational forms, hut is cssentiully tlse 
vivid realisation of the fonuufivc 
spirit that is expressed throiujli ti.e 
gradetl miivi'rses and exis'eime-, f'lilint: 
(ill with life, sentience, move uk n! . jov. 
beauty, haiuiony, and at ilie .'■air.e 
time trimseemlini.; thi-m in ii- supreme 
Puissance and Pleiulitde of lieing. 

The tme spiritual realisation hies 
been, tiicrefore, dislinet from philo- 
sopliie eompnliension. Pliilosophie 
eompi'chcnsion gives silent iuuiitam 
the dignity of exisienee, and linally 
gives that intnition lintelk i-inalt 
which appraise' Keaiity i-uh n. 
acirrnUttll.^. Tliis ).'. iimeed. ihe linest 
philosophic reali.saiion whieii trans- 
cends the eonseiousnes' of inodes and 
forms of exi'Unee and enkrs inio tiie 
world of Transcendence, .•'uch li.-is 
Item the philosei>hie inspiniiion and 
philosophic reali.satiuii. 

In mystical life, this aseent is 
supposed to he (he beginning of the 
life divine : fur the divine niuvcnn in 
in life cannot he a()prceialrd nnhs;- 
the foundation of life is undcr- 
Btood to Iw divine. Pliili.isupiiy 
generally lays atrcs.s on the reali- 
sation of the Mimmit of hiing, 
but phlkisophy cannot further trace 
the finer movement of Spirit it: life 
unlm our inner being is resiKmuivc 
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to the fiiMsst rurronts of Spirit through 
the movctnenl of life. In spirituul life 
the fuller exprmsinn eiuergeK when the 
(iynaiuism of life is conceived to l)e 
,|if dynamism of Spirit. Ami to the 
urdinary phikjsophic insiglit this 
ilynuniistu of Spirit is not so clear a 
fuel. Philosophy has, therefore, 
always sought transcendence and f'lc 
philosophic vision has been satisfied 
with tiie inleUeclual irttuifiofi of the 
whole in a rare moment. 'I'he super- 
.sensible, beyond the ercotive expres- 
sion of Sijirit in the sensible world, 
lias liecn the search of the philosophic 
mystic. 

lint this appears to many as a onc- 
biiU'd realisation of s]>irituul life, 
which cannot envisuge the divine 
[ilay of Spirit through life. The 
mystics discover the movement of hfe 
not in ignorance, but in delight, and 
enjoy ilie Hute of Krishna ilmiugh the 
eternal dance of life. 

They see flod in actuality in the 
mativf urges and the creative har- 
mony through which Spirit ntrinns 
itself against tiie obstructions of 
imvUcr. The mystic is responsive to 
(Iwl in his super-conceptual transcen- 
•Iciicc or. ns Professor Whitrrhead puts 
it. to dud in llis eternal conccptiuil 
miturc, as well as to Ciotl as a c.reati' c, 
vcdcuiplive, and remoulding force, in 
other words to Gml au actuality. The 
conflicts in life have often bliiulcd us 
to tills aide of the divitu? conscious- 
ui ss and prevented us from seeing the 
•'cuntics and dignities of the divine 
liie III the cosmic play. The mystics 
the play far better than the scien- 
tists or the metaphysicians. Tlio 
scientists cannot sec the divinity of 
the creative force, the metaphysician 
the fonnal functioning of if> eid 
ftonc can probe into its divine nature 
aiul significance. The mystic insight 


goes deejicr an<l sees in the naivi. nicnt 
of life tJu* i of lisvifit* 

lovo aiul powrr. 

The nivtttir, tljerefor<\ has tln- 
vantrige jinuind to uiithT-Lii:!! rlu* 
divine life ni it * >ih nt t aial iH i\^ 
play, and tints envisages liie iiiti irral 
cxistenee no( only sub ,^p* cir at finu- 
hut alst) spicit ih'uf 
The inovemeitt of lift* i*; to hr ihvi- 
lK‘h'rt* life’s roiupiete hh -.‘'intrd 
can bo uiulcTjitood and c njoyt »l. J1 i.r% 
the differenoe arises Ix’twren llic >-ouis 
that arc inane rsed in the Tuinsren- 
dental heatiliaie mu I air oul tiO* from 
the inovf inrnt oi Ufi\ anil i!m' 
lliat can see the jday i»f tlirl>i\im* 
throie^h ihf? tiilferriit layei^t ivf 
tenct: and al the ,-aiae liiiie ran ht* 
coiuseiourily aware of the 'rrulh tluii is 
beyond all aiul darkness, rids 
syinputhy witli tln^ play uf in 

life is u Cf>n?.uunnntit)n that i- possible 
when tlie psychieisatit.'n of our boint; 
is ostabiislurl. Tins ainne rnulii im- 
press us with rhiO ftp.'ii'f* '*f r’.’/ni:; *>i' 
life, wiUmm wlncii it 'u, natural to 
ignore <Uviue life in iis eo.^inie play. 

The great ereutors of thought 
generally tliffrr at ju-unt from bnr 
great founder.- of religi<»n. Tlie eahu 
inluilion coniim\s I he mmm:*. of the 
seer to (he pereoplinu 4>i ilr hit^ rn.ii 
Truths, and even if t'ney are dymnuif 
their <lyuujniMU is eonlined tti tlu* ex- 
pression of Truth and the rela’ion.K of 
liie in iiiudleelual UTuit. They laek 
the force life. Tlu'V are thr di-taehod 
observers of the play <jl forees fr<Jin 
which they keep themi*elvcs olT and do 
not appreciate their spiritual value 
and worth. Rut with (lie deseeut of the 
Holy Spirit in man. he begins to feel 
tlie saen^dness and divinny oi life 
and t>ecs profound bi'uuiy and nu ail- 
ing in the cosmic expression of Sjuiit 
and the lioline^* of life*. Tlie Holy 
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Spirit in ftn important *500 caption in 
(1„. apiritnal life, for it is practically 
[lie iiamc that bums out the drosH 
fniin life anti rm'oala its Kruntieur, 
sweetness, ratliancc, beauty. The Holy 
(Jhost is really the spirit of the Divine 
which takes charge of the nspiring 
«()ul anti helps (o realise its c.sKcntiai 
liivinity and the unfailing unity with 
(lie Divine. In Intlian Mysticj.<in the 
iiulruwing and illuminating inllnence 
of tilt* Holy Spirit is a i*ecogni.<ecl fact, 
iind 'vlien one .sturenders cneself to the 
OHIO of the Holy Spirit, the divini- 
pfilion of his being is assured. Tlie 
(oiu'lt of Holy Spirit has the fruitful 
iiTci'l of installing us in the Divine 
ami of bringing clown the Divine Spirit 
cm earth. It fills up the creation with 
iliviiic lieiwities and adds divine Amour 
to cveiylliing. It is the irradiating 
centre of the divine currents of power, 
life and wisdom. Where the Holy 
Spirit tN(aldi.«hc.s itself fully, tin re is 
tin- ilinet current of divine life. 

Ill the dyniuuisni of spiritual life 
ilic jMiwer and llie function of tlie 
Holy < ihoiji ie evident. .And spiritual 
life ('.'Uiiiui completely Ik; under.*tCKid 
tiuil ic> niv>terie.s futhonictl, if the 
ilircct touch of the Holy Spirit is not 
felt. 

It w didicuU to understand Raiiu.- 
hiishna, unless the truth and the 
IK'tcncy of the Holy Spirit is reali.scd 
and its moukling jiower is understood. 
Tlie spirit of Gcwl descends directly 
upon man. Naturally men are saHs- 
fied with a seeking anti a surrender 
!‘"d with an effort at a spiritual tUs- 
*‘ithiie which may pitss into a spiri- 
hiid liahit touching life as a whole, 
helping intclleetual flovv*cring and un- 
i’ciliiili movements. But the most com- 
plete sihritual consumnmUon cannot 
pe jdnee unless there is the direct 
‘ escent and intervention of the Spirit 


which c.an alone m.akc u- fi; hn- tin- 
finest realisation. Thi* tnitli i*; to Ih> 
fully coniprelicndetl Iwfnre one (-.iii 
understand Rniuukri.'ihnn. 

The Tantricisin and the Vaii^inm- 
vismof the Hindus fully recognise tlie 
instnnnentulity of the Divine Sakti 
for llie full (lowaTing of life And it 
is the Divine .Mother. Sakti. ilop 
moved l{aniakiis]in:i fiom within to 
realise the dynainisin and the .■‘ilenre 
of Spirit. Rivmnkrishna was charged 
with the ilesccnt of Sidrit, an<l he had, 
therefore, many movements in Id." lifi'. 
HLs p.iyehic nature was in ilin et toueh 
with the Divini* Power which emild 
easily give infinite expressions through 
his being. To characterise Rama- 
krishna in intellectual terms is to 
mildinise his importance: for intellect 
may demund a decision regarding the 
ultimate theory of Reality m life, bur 
life unfolds infinite nuivenu tits which 
are not po.ssible for iiitelleei to under- 
stuiul, ajipraisc and evaluate. 

Unless the psychic centre in man 
cmihl b(' unearthed, and made aitivr. 
the diviiiisatiou of life's moxennmt 
could not 1m- eomprehi'tided NN'liea the 
psycliieisiil ion ln-eomes eomiilete, the 
direct touch is c-stahlishetl with God; 
and man tlu n moves coiiseiously under 
the divine hnpuisc. .And this make.s 
the onlinary adept so ditferent ftom 
the dynamic spiriimil rhurm ters. 'riie 
latter do not see and enjoy ili - per-- 
jmetives of life from dist.-ime. They 
can led the divine toucii and the 
control of life in il.s every nuiveiuent. 
Such types of men Ikuoiiic wonder- 
fully iutrtivencd. beetiu.sc their iu- 
drawnness in stdf and their onidruwn- 
ncss in aelive life lire hotli tla- move- 
ments of divine life. 

RamakrlBlma was inkuhcly active 
in radiating spiritual inlbienre, 
because the spirit of God never left 
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Itiin, and hia influence and inapirution 
•*<* powerful becttu#*?? he drew 
them from tlie Divine Force. He was 
l»o>i«e«:acd by the spirit of 'Maha Kali 
which made him so vigilant nimut the 
iiiovi'mcnl^i of truer nature in man, 
wliicli helped transformation of his 
hein-^ to make it a fit vehicle of ex- 
pn sriion for the Divine. Hie conuuand 
over delaile of life and hia spirit of 
<Tcfttivene88 showed tlm functioning of 
Malm Saroswati in Him. His sur- 
render, the exquisite aroma of |x;acc 
and harmony Unit ho u.sed to scat- 
ter showed that Malm Lnxmi was 
(tjually active in him. In fact in tlm 
finest flowering of spiritual life these 
forces Imjcoiuc apontaneously active, 
for they begin to function when the 
[wychic nature in man opens itself up 
10 the Divine. 

Hiunakrishna as a centre of dyna- 
mical spirituality was active, for toe 
lidiiu'i!' of spiritual life unfolds in 
rhf dyii.nnie eurn-nts of the soul when 
otii' can enjoy the direet divine touch 
and move in the divine awakening of 
hie, It is easy to reach transcendence 
in lilt* process of ascent, but it is 
iiiiinitely more difFicult to saturate 
one’s being witli divine energy' and 
nmkc oneself the divine instrument 
on earth. 

Mvery man in Home way i» the 
divine instrument, but ho is un- 
eoiisi iiT|is of that, and therefore, he 
ctnmoi be effective in that way. The 
direct descent of Divine. Power must 
t>o eon.sciously felt, for it is not the 
iiiugiiiricntion of one’s energy’ and 
power, which is sometimes the result 
of mystical life. It is really the fecl- 
‘"fi of the divine working. A man of 
Koiiius has a natural talent of wonder- 
ful perception and fine constructive 
powers. The divine man is far alwvc 
tnis, for it ie not in the flowering of 


faeuiticH — whirh ii of roinso the 
natural sequence of ^pi^ill|^iI •'pcii- 
ing — but in the confcciauc;ne.s» of tin- 
direct toucli that (he divini-^ufion of 
life can lx* made po'».«il)I(*. It i< the 
itislullt>t.ir)n of the Divine in nil 
of our t)ein<r, Ji, tlu- iruini nir fnltil- 
nient, the Divine intlueni.'; nmi 
insidit's every part of beinu 1; 
felt in our thought, conteiniilntion hiuI 
action. Tlie sense of 1 i.s vvit|i<liruvti 
and the Divine fills its jilacc. This 
divine filling up of our being i.s v.lmt 
makes man the divine man. 

It is ditlleiili in all ages io under- 
stand such men. for tlwy ar<* so open 
in their lives and they see Tnilli so 
directly in them that it is not possib'.i* 
to falhum (hem completely. Truth is 
simple, and when it emerges out in the 
saying of great teacliers, it bceomos 
higidy suggCHtivc mid intently Mpnifi- 
cant anti it take** sometimes eeniuries 
to understand their deeper imj^Iieation 
in the terms of inteileet 'I’he [)nr;dde>. 
of ('hrist have iieen tin* insi>iriiii m of 
the lilealistic philosophy in tie- We.-i, 
tlie dialugxu s of Budflha liave iuspire<l 
eubliinc philoscqdiy. .'spiritual exjnii- 
ences amt iii-sights arc dynamical and 
effectivo in every sphere of life. They 
inspire philosophy, they inspire 
action, they inspire life, I'lie world 
has witnes.scd the effective liiiv<- of 
creative spiritual pervonalitie- 'I'iie 
iiiosl silent and the most gentle are in 
the highest degree efl'eetive and in- 
spiring. They reflect in them the 
future movement of eivitisation for 
centuries. 

Rmnukrisfina was such a man. He 
was great, but he was ^m«■ons<•ioll.^ of 
hia greatness. But the Dninity was 

shaping and luouding Itun in a way 
which made him a great radiating 
centre of spiritual influence, tspiritual 
influence can be better felt tlum under- 
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jtowl, scattera it* power and 

influence in a way almost mj^sterion*, 
Rut it i** positively when the 

fiiti'st intellectual men are won over 
l,y their influence. Whatever they 
touch, become* transparent; the ifmo* 
ifuit hoconie learncwl, (he wise l>ccomc 
aoiijihle. Such is the majesty of (he 
spiriliial force. Ramakrtshna gave 
moutth evidence of (his, Ixjcause by 
Ills contact character* wonderfully 
c-hanged. Tlii* transformation ha* 
IxTii (he secret of the Influence of 
spiritual men, for they touch the 
rcnti al i^art of being and wake up a 
{Ihine there which dispels doubts and 
Mtnhhshes the divine connexion. 

The greatness of a spiritual genius 
(.1 lie measured by the capacity of 
infusing divine life in others and of 
waking up tlic sweetness of life in the 
struggling souls. Their superiority 
is there; they touch life direct, they 
tkvHti' it from inertia and ignorance, 
I'.mi lu'l|) to manifest its divine nattirt 
:uul Ixftuty. The true spiritual 
rdiiu", lln ri fore, riovH not care to give 
!inv hvsteniatic thought, for his being 
is so riiylhmical that he |■K?l‘ceives 
(^•inn! Truth.s din’ctly and not 
through the motlintion of thouglit. He 
'livis iWp into life an<l hj'mpiitheti- 
lally insirircs life. Ramakrishna tlius 
useil to in.s))ire men by the touch of 
Ills higltly strung soul. lie uned to 
t;ive light that can never fade, life tliat 
t'lm never lose its grace and Iwauty. 
lie 1ms not given a spiritual code, he 
liiiM given a life that used' to thrill 
"'cn, that still thrills many to-day. 

Hi' Work was lo make divine life 
'Icsccii.i aufi (V8tablui.li itself on earth. 
Ihc work has begun splendidly and 
ct not the spirit of Ranudurishna bo 
lf«t uivon U8. His mantle feU upon 
* ‘oahlers that am mie by tme passing 

blit the spirit that was revealed 
48 


3 i . 

at Dnk#»hincsvvjir cannot loi^t unK/srs 
it Imft done work coTii|ilc»t(ly -tlic 
SAvinju of hutofinity from 
aufTering ami I“>»d ru>t ilit* 

cliafiUn tho cli‘^cn|il«‘ for his 
anxioty to into Nirvamt by 

negh*ctinf; thifi snfuTinc; Inuoiudly? 

Hmnanity to-<lay neivls moro than 
nnythin^ oho tho spirit of 

RainakhKhna. The stpuilihlc brtwern 
rolifi^ion and ruli^itm, betwot-n race and 
race is to Ik‘ cli.vpellttl bt'forr.* civiIi^^a- 
tion can be jiiivon a m w onrntiitjt.ti. 
Humanity moving for a rosmlo 

understanding anfl coainic fillow- 
ship, aufl tills cannot bo son- 
otisly pn^i^iblc unless the iniu*r man, 
which is the man of wi.sdoin and fiiitli, 
can appreciate tlu^ spiritual tnitlis of 
all religions and the dynamic forces 
of all faiths. Raniakrisiina helps this 
understanding by his example, and he 
goes down to posterity as tlic ciMuont- 
ing truth of all rrcfUts. His inten^-ive 
regard for all fjuths and his dinet 
realisation of t]M*ir fnuM'uIni 

show the groat nesii ui his genius* lor 
he must have gone the whole lengtli of 
spiritual realisation lieforr h<‘ juo- 
chiiinod the effieimey of dilTt rent 
faillis. Kvery faitli has two sab*-, the 
outer intellectual aj>poal aiul (lie 
inner dynamic a|^|K*aI. 1'he rt velaiimi 
through faith is almost ti»«' >i\\ur 
everywhere. Faith really moves life to 
realise the direct touch of (5 cm 1 and to 
got His impress upon one s being. And 
in this realisation twi> more things 
£^tand clearly prominent, the silence of 
the Divine Puissance and the move- 
ment of the Divine Power. Spiritual 
life is nothing if it is not this. 

The work which Ramakrislma 
began still stands unfiiuKhed, an«l may 
we not hope that his spirit U still 
active in men to make them more 
catholic in life, more responsive to 
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tho divine eurrente in life, and nee and 
f,.f| the Divine in the downtrodden 
ikiui in the sufTorinK humanity and to 
^,.rv<! them and raiKO tlu-in up ? 
ntuimkrlHhna is an np})eal for 
wi<iening our being and making it 
sensitive to tiic Divine in every 
Ilian, eo that civilisation nuty be 
I'st&blishtMi upon tlie consciousness 
of the divinity of man. It will 


indeeil usher in n new eivilisii- 
tion if thiii irulii of tlu- divinity of 
man i» moiv clearly r» aliseil in the 
tight of the tearhiiiKS «if Itaniahrislma. 
May Uie guuidiaiis of huinaiilty 
send to it light enough lo realiM- thi-* 
immorbil truth ! The world needs 
to-day a Peaee based ii(h>ii tbis niidiT- 
Htaiuling. Uainakrisltiia jrivo- ii> tins 


SEEING GOD 

liy .3/rs. Giryru tk FotU n 

[Mr«- Fwlen is keenly intetfste,! in Iiuliun thouKtii and hi'inouvl jil, .tl- In lif-r 
fijIlowiQK ai>|iret'iiitio« <j( Sri ttamnfcriMlma'x she draws poiated utiention to liw 

insistciM’e oa roaliwiiion as the essincc of religion. ) 


mission in life is to m‘o 
G otl, iierceive God, hear God, 
realise God,— through a struggle for 
divine oneness with the Ix>rd and 
Master of the Universe, to attfun a 
jurfcct spirituality, a perfect saintli- 
iiess, a wisdom and a loveliac.'is that 
shall transcend all ntaterial Ihings, 
renilering them like dross in the 
alchemist’s melting bowl. There will 
l>e limitations to tlie success wo slnall 
achieve, there will be set-backs, risks, 
(lisBjipointinents, doubts, temptations, 
failures. We must weigh ourselves 
Hgain.st them. Then will we be proud 
of our spiritual perfection. 

We make allow'ancea for different 
situations and different capacities. 
But that must not prev'cnt our striving 
for the ultimate goal, the goal which 
will enable ua to throw oiunotvcs 
down at iiie feet of God, and whisper 
“.\t one with Thee, my God." Even 
those who fail are equal to tlie eye of 
sanctity. Everyone's road is different, 
each mortal awaits his moment — for 
ho the keeper of hta own conscience, 
Mmy mnh experience a sort of 
fatnino, a feeling of emptiness all 


around. But where the .-pirit of 
God works, there are always two 
thinRs found — conviction in the 
conscience and fedinR ui attrae- 
tion in the heart. The lattn 
really ilu* revtlation 
the anri (tod i.s aial He 

love. As light. He is eonvietinu 
produced in the soul, hut a«i love He 
is attraction of RCKKiness. Tf we 
reali'<e OimI, we lV(»l the .'■wcet oiionr 
of His presenee. He nuinifests hiiu- 
self ill a perieeUon wihuh nevi r Iwlir^ 
itself. The love of Ciod lu efl unt, likt? 
Human Society, protect itself from 
Unit which laid ii too hare. Ii w.vs 
ALWAY.S ITSELF ! 

We discover from tinir In time a 
divine mine ol touelnn^, cxipiisuo 
ihoughts, a depth of truth, which 
reveals a sotil in iiuimate eomnmuiMn 
with the infinite love and |>crfectioii 
of holiness. This applies to tlie life 
of Sri Ruiuakrislma — the liolines** of 
his soul made opimrlimitieH for th.e 
mHntfesUUion.*^ of infinite love. t>r, 
rather, it was the love of (hnl, a love 
clothed with grace which, by it> vi ly 
humility, placed him within the reach 
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„i all by his saint tiiK'ss an<I Gcal* 
^•lm^^^*iou«nct». Mis lift* tlirows a 
divine light on man’s mission and 
man’s destinv* He renounced every- 
lliiiig for the soke of God. In 
Id.-. s|)iritual quest, there ])ourcd forth 
;i true huuiility and wisdoui in a ccase- 
l(!<s .streimi which, as his life revealed 
it.xt'li, la'cainc a strong river of con- 
vincing truth — truth that dawned up- 
on him as a conviction itiat all coor 
ark one 000, in whatever form 
you worship Him ; for Ho innnifesta 
Iiim.sclf in any form according to the 
vvishr.s (»f the devotee. Men find the 
mMMi they seek in the spirit of ptirc 
|«ivc. Show in your lives, he says, 
tlml fcligicm does not mean words, or 
naitic's, or sects, but it means spiritual 
realisation. Only those can uiid<;r- 
Htaiul who have felt; only those who 
have attained to .‘•pirituality, can com- 
iiHitiieatc it to others, can be teaeher^ 
of imuikind. They uloite arc the power 
of liglit. 

His language is lieautiful lieeause it 
i.- Minpie, fragrant ; bt'caus. it, mirrors 
tlif iiiin<l of a saint who had i»» use 
lor lies, for deceit, and ehieniieiy, and 
would tell his message of Go»l, 
wiitrcvcr its inception might be. We 
hear that from vluylight to nightfall, 
he was always engaged in ministering 
to the needs of hungry souls in quest 
of CoKl—Oecausc he knew that the 
soul that walked with God, was not 
hard hut submissive, and that Uicrc 
no Spirit softer than it. 
Hod exercises the heart in all 
'hnigs. wo are in His hands, 
His love is better than our will, 
hir comscicucc way be quite at ease 
"luic we are far from God, and un- 
ft"ftkencd. But the moment we are 


.r/') 

in the presence of God. wr .‘-vr onr- 
Bclves rcvealeil in Hi., light. Tftc veil 
is off, and then Go<l is m'cii and lli.H 
W'ord searches the thoughl.s and in- 
tents of the heart, (lod, (lie edtiipn.^^- 
sionate, (he Mu reii'ul, tnk^- away <iiir 
fears, jiri Itainakrishnu fell, that (oxl 
was closer than our breathing If.* 
saitl' — WMKN niK rusk k m.o\v.s a.m» 

SHEDS ITS ntAuUANCK ALE AUeU-'NIl, 
THE BEES COME OK THKMSKLVf.S. 

Sri ItAmakrisliiia nut only l>a.',e<l ids 
teachings on the philosophy of devai- 
tion. but eoii^iil(’f4al the neods ol neai 
a-s a whole a.-, otlier lliriflii prophci.s 
had ilone before him by showing thf 
various paths. Cry to God with a 
yearning heart, says tSri Ramakridmu 
-—then you will .sve Him. 'I'iir rosy 
light of dawn eonies befnre tlu' ri-iiig 
>iiin, likcw'i.xe a longing .and yearning 
liearf is a .sipa nf Gua-vi^io.s th.at 
comes after. The reali.-r.ali.m of God'-, 
pre-sence in onc'.s hrarf v\as this 
saintly map’s ideal. lie saw (.'.(ni i.-, 
cverytldnp, everywhere. Ib ( e 1 
in everyone. 

Hh ilevolee.s aecepU'd hi® leaciungs 
that all religioiLs arc e<iiiaUy true and 
lead ultimately to tlic same goal; and 
timt all men arc ultiinat4-ly one in 
GimI and hy ministering to tlu ir needs 
and resjsonding to tlair eidi oiv i, 
actually cngagcil in the worship of the 
Divine. First rculi.se Geal, aial all 
thinga ahull Ijc Ufldud unt«i you. 
Wiaduni inuy be erusttal over by igim- 
ranec, btti it is never ticad. It la 
always a bright light binning, im its 
if we care to seek it. because the trnt!. 
for each of us i-s <uir tiwn soul . nothing 
is wortli anything conqiaicd with 
that. 
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(Mr. Vfnkfttaraniimi t« a wfll-known wriU’r jiml iliiuk« r. Hi- l^ouh. Iik* * Hi ' 
paper Mnnjfpan TiIKt/' 'M\jkn<i»n the Patritjf. * . i* , lia\» .1 a .t 

rf|iutntioa fx>th in InHin and abro^id. Th#* vif^oifr o^ hi>* «tylt anil lk« >»ubliuii(\ 
thoiighfi* filwftyB mnkfs hm writing both iaatntcUvc and iiispiring. hi tin? nt . »h. N 
hr wlw to ditsoern tlie purpose of the 20tli ci^ntiiry and find-* in thr higlw^t ?d al of 
Dhnrma and Nishkwmakarma the true remedy for Hie ilN of modern life j 


ORLD affairs arc drifting U> 
conflict and chaos. The seli- 
complaccncy of the ninotcenth cen- 
tury had been violently disturlKnl even 
in the fir«i decade of fSc twentieth, 
'dm Russo-Japanese war threw the 
first ix>inb on the fnneietl axiotnatio 
superiority of the West. 

liut the twentieth century itself fur 
all its ravdd material pro{;rc«8 ami 
iiKiuy-sidcd activities luui not yet dis- 
covered its centre of peace, the in- 
creasing purj)ose of the century. The 
raying that works auiUvI for one gene- 
ration get fu^s'^iligecl in the next always 
bolds good, Tla refore till the twenti- 
(tji ci-iitury di8Covei*s h." own line of 
rb.yihinio ucthm by a thoughtful pro- 
cess of selection its activities itowever 
intense and sincere will not go iuwartla 
tlie coiumon wcal- 

So the eenturj^ has got to discover 
its ovvi\ profdiet and thus unfoUl lU 
itun risitig purjMise. These thirty-five 
yeiu> it iuis not sucocedeti in doing »o. 
Hut to a thinker who lias tried to 
crystiiHisc and focus the several linos 
of progressive actixitics both in the 
Kust juul the West, it is evident that 
tlie century is slowly aiming at an 
(Tommiie ec|unlity, a regiilatcul but 
inten.vv! production of wealth and a 
iuijt and equitable distribution of ihe 
according to the needs of the 
individual or of the community. 
Coupled with this, we diatinctly 
a deeper spirit charging this 


ideulisiu fur ihu jsuruil wi II-Im in,, «'i' 
man, the slow devclupiurnt td :i ron-.- 
ciousness higher <han that of the mind 
which seeks to give a new innmlsi* t^i 
the motivest of htnnan acri<ni Tiii’ 
emphaifis ur moveiiunt in il.e pm- 
gressive spirit of man may he Munmiwl 
up as Hpiiitiird, in its ancient and nu»l 
exalted sense, an <*ul|tn»k whirh 
nxses the unity in the variety a.nd tlie 
variety in the unity, and dm- liar- 
muniscs in one splendid \i-ion lia* 
eternal conflict Ix^lween niauri ami 
spirit, 8elf-exprecssi<m and -••il-i *. ali- 
sntiun. As an ideal il is old as the 
hills but ihe centuiy aims at a r’.osrr 
realisatiun of tln> s.ime. 

Cuming tu details, \vln\l aflii* i> in'»u* 
tlKj twentieth century may hr ria-^-i- 
fied into three primary aihiM uts. H» 
Activity or exi>resvsi»ni *u l.uman 
energy is not on sideetetl m app’.o. ril 
lines. It is now cumukUive, coinox tl. 
repetitive, wastefuJ and (imthmng 
under modern eoinlition^. s^clcrUi^n 
is the law of life, the aim of cY‘>lu»n>n. 
And this iimcr urge for purity whicii 
leads to all refinemriits and progress 
has been rlean uagtitt^n undvr iia‘d^ rn 
couditiousof puli; iral oi gani: a‘ion;ind 
conception of indivitinal frrrd4im »2» 
Ti’mj nmch of ti^e imman rm i j:y i- 
used up for the purely negatiw and 
non-wealth producing services of 
Guvernment. Houghiy, mankiutl 
sweats three months a year f<»r the 
privilege of Iwing governed in the 
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IwtTitk'tli rciitury. (3) Oil the econo- 
mir there in :i real clmos prcvail- 
in;j: at the sourtw of production, 
jioverty in the midst, of plenty. Thi» 
<i,aes inherent in tiie rajutnlistic 
and competitive comhtions of oui^ 
nuidern inrlii»trinl and agrieultiiral 
life, and Huh ehuoa liccoineti really 
iateutified beeaut^^ of tlie iJolitical 
.-v.-tem bui^*'d on ai nairruw uirI 
ln^ular conception of natioiialif^ni, 
fnuiti'is that parcel out the one 
jiiinuui family into dcvcrul litbiu. It 
(livulc.*6 our life, breakti a contiuuo.4a 
;:(ream into a hundred r^taj^nanl 
All this leads to a thorough 
ariUdistiibuiion of wealth iuhervtit in 
dic mode of production ; tes.s wages to 
»[r* leal prod\Jocr and more to iiiv 
<l>f ! ilejtor. hroki'i* and iniddleirian. 
Till?; yawning gull in monetary reward 
Utween skilled and unskilled lal)onr 
wlieii the cuiuiuon needs of man are 
almost the ijiune is tlie primary siource 
el modeni uiisery. 

W'c ran tunerge out of tbis slate d 
nMMjH iitiun and chaos only by a 
piiimad economy of life in all our 
•-piii, n s of activities, pulidcnl, social 
laiti eeoiioime. Planiu d economy 
uoocssnrily implies a rule of ^election 
mid a covle of values based ou certain 
iU (iniie and impersonal principles. 
This really amounts to the laglu^st 
cencepLion of Oluirnui, which has its 
^Hiidal foundaliou^ not on the selfish 
of uiun but on the selfless 
taiici piion of a higher life, not on t!'? 
llctMihg hut the permtmeiit. 

fhoicfore in the truest sense the 
lued of the hour is also the need of 


the elenud. In<li:;n i 
«\vef> Its jinucr Inr-' ly to the 
of cieT.iiy of .v;*, iio. ^ ;w:'i ''«n!s 

like Kamakrishrm aii.nli.iu.^^.a .k-I 

Swaini N‘i\« «•! >. 

stands this. It will fuilll ii^tdi if 

this great, idtal of si spirit M:d omlMok 
on life, whii'h i- Iki-^mI m. Nisi.kama- 
kanna. Is kr*pi invu'W. WdK dier you 
lake tlir inou nlu.t 1. tiir .r thi* 

whole world di*- [<•! V'Kir 

judgUKITf, you will ti?',d 

that the iiidiviflunl is the piv<»T. 
no collective orgardsaTion wlm l; im - 
getfc the Jcflnenniu ol tin* iii<Jiv‘ii!u;il 
will keep its .i ]oii;fc 4 ^unr. d’iiirj 

lias ubviiV.'.- l>r’LMl J'l ■ h li' j ’ j I* I ' w j ]n'fiiap-, 
a iittlr* uh» liiiicfi, iu liehaa iii-iuiy. 

Rut f \\\^^ 

ir> that whicli kcejis th< jiiiujiy 
need of the mdivirlual \\\ \*j. w and 
h(dj).s hii» development by gi’. m:: him 
a suitable oigauis;o L«»n vv-Loh 

btriki.'js tjie golden jia-ar. ‘aI;*-.-* i..r 

system heip-j (he imiiMdual. anu ii.e 
individual blt^‘« ?!.. 
purity. The higltcsl aim ‘'f ».‘Vniution 
through thr* laamtid.i rir.auu U «'l 
liuinan ael:\;lie-' thr « iii.,;- 

natiou of lla .\''Urn 'yjn hirli 
for iu <»wn seilish pIea^u^^'. h. ai.m,: U' 
the tanei’genet^ of tie; divuif iyP’ 
out.line<l in lla; Cllui. Xao h. n- 

nilc stej^ in tlu* cnieiv ia'< , :i; ihr !»fng 
hulder of evnhitiou, ts the iren, aving 
purpose of the tw<-nurtl; iMhl«;‘y 
With courage anti love we wm- n>r 
the leadiersllip. Tin e:Ma'. an c-n 

the <leserl sand tor yet aii'»tia-i d.i^vlL 




A FRENCH IMLGKIM'S ()FKIH<lN(; To 
SKI KAMAKKISHNA 
(Jivu i« Siva or the Living Being Ls (loii) 

Itomain Rollaud 

!In tlio lullauing iKiriiuraphh lii<l ns jin ofTiTitij' Jhr* fi** t Sri H.innkr! !in:i 
.u’t'MMoii oi ’rjitf nary, tho prrat Fn noli tliiukt-f p1l»m > !>• hin* m- in I'ln i Up* 


r. n!ml iiH HMigr of Sfi Ifainukri.shniiV lifo un<l 
and f-pintnal. 'fo who 

wurhiliiiw, ihiij arlioh» will be- an < yi -opit ncr. 

f T IS related that when Sri llama- 
^ kri*jlma, in tliu fu%it davh 
following hi« great ecstnay, in Iho 
^iitr of cmenoss with Bruionart — 
and (l>is was after I’orajmri'r^ depar- 
mro aliowfil lii.N eon^(‘*u)u>iu.*s>: to 
ri'tuni to earth, he saw two boatmen 
<{Uimrlling in hatred. Anti iK^cause 
of thi'' hatred, as« from a woun<l, his 
lioari was bleeding; and lu* srreamed; 
tiie sullVrings of the universe were 
0‘rtiinug him. hor all the pains ol 
liie World Wen’ iin()Moting fhein.'^elvo^ 
into ihe tender flesh of his reawaking 
(•onM‘i(ahsrir>s. 

Ulial would he have lidt, what 
wo\ii<! hv have suffeml, in these days 
of till* jiiesent World, when the whole 
buinanity .seeing given up to hailed, 
v.lirn war rages or smoulders cvery- 
wlKTt‘ under the ivslies. iK'tAveen 
nations, iH-t'veeri racctf, between 

but the iiiiglity Swan tParania- 
haursO had \ving« that enal>liMl him 
to hover ab4A’e life. If be did not 
try to detach iiiinaidf from life, as? «o 
tnnny niytities do, to avoid it« miffer- 
ittgs. it is becaiiiio universal love, 
''Ineli Was to him u second sight, 
nvi'nled to him, in a .iash, in the 
l'n‘>enee of human mi:H.’ry, that *Mivu 
5''* >ivu/*-— that the living luring is 
whoever loveti (lod must 
^^itc himself with tuiii in aufforings, 


tt;;u‘hinn-; from ,i |>»nuf ot s irw M- il iv imlU 
• <»niMau<l V v.st)' b.irrM' d'i'r- 

1 

in inifcery. even in errois and oXi t •^s^ 
in the tei'riMo aspect (.f !;u;nan iiafuM'. 

Wc all know tliat he took away his 
great d,is4-iph' Vlvrkanaui!:! inuii \]ir 
fa>ciiuition of th(^ latinMnles-. thxl in 
or«lrr l-' ffua-.' him dn- \>\ 

men.— And that j> what you. folho^- 
ing his example, have been :il>le to 
a(*eompIisli. yon whose niomistie 
Ramakrishna Mission, like your 
einlilem, the swan, rovers the nnha|>py 
with its ^ving^ and na-m :•- 

brothers. \t\\\ Imve rmned oni the 
pregnant raying oi >our Master ; // 

you inml pi arc of ;/eud, m 1 •. <>f/nrs 
, . // you iris/i to fitnl (ioil, .xrree 
mon 1 . . ’ 

The eiileebleimiu and the itiin of 
.so many religion- lies in the :;ou tiisit 
they have forgoUen this sayiiig. ‘They 
have lorgotU'ii man. And man. m Id- 
turn, forgets them. He has leanuMl 
U> help himself wifhoiit ms one 

of <nir Knn^pean urti-*ts, mei on* of 
the most religion'- toiu B*eiho\en. 
[iroclainu*<i when ho said to tho-e wim 
called np<»n (omI for help, man, 
help ihysell . . ’ h He has eveii 
learnt to help Ininsell again*^t t iud, - - 
whoui he id( lit dies with tlio-e 
(’liurche> wliulu oiun. .-l.rnd 

agiun-t tiu’ ma-s o! the onpio.-rd as 
the courtesans ur the handmaids of 
power. Has not the Catholic Idiineli, 
the most powerful of tliese ChureliCb 
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in Europe, laid down the cynical rule 
of ranging Iteelf on the side of any 
power that hae victory, |)rovidcd only 
that it reapecte the church privileges? 
Thus they associate themsc'lvcs with 
the injustice set up by force. The 
churches should not then'W'ondor that 
oi»prcssc<l peoples in their revolt 
ftKain.^t unjust force, associate the 
former with the force from which they 
want to liberate themselves. AlUtough 
not conscious of it, tluwe seething peo- 
ples, even when they believe thein- 
Hclves to be without Ocul or again.'«t 
God, arc nevcrtlieless, to be regarded 
ni* the living God, while in their fight 
for justice, in their ascent towards 
littht. " Jiva tt» Sfvo " . . And we 
ought to recognise this vruih. 

Wc live in a world turned upside 
down. And, indeed, the rna,xscs liave 
iilway.-s l)ecn <lowntroddt*n. Hut tlu*y 
had not, up to this day, the knowledge 
and the consciousness of that uiiiver- 
.‘i.'il o|>pres8ion, which has been 
revealed to them by the increased 
Iuclm^» of coinmunications and the 
progress of international solidarity. 
W’l’ may no long<‘r retnain indifferent 
to those iH'ople who are tociay making 
a desperate effort to break their chains 
and set up a more equitable and inure 
human order. And this is no longer 
permissible especially to us, yovur 
friends in the Occident who do not 
happen to pottfloss like you the faith 
in sun'ivnW tlives after death). Time 
is pressing The wave of men’s 
sufferings is drowning us, like a tU’.c. 
Wc must fly to their help. Even if 
"c had before us Uie eternity of “Uvea 
»ftcr death”, eaeh one of these lives 
k a “living thing” which has its own 
duties and its laws corresponding to 
the particular lime of its birtli and 
the human smToundinga in w'hich it 
has its course. jQaeb single life is 


neither pcnnittcii to uii.lnnr nil 

the present good it i'f eapnidc pf lipinc 
nor to di'cline to fight, \vj(h its total 
might of to-day, all the initiitiiics of 
the time being. The llnnmkrif^hnito 
of tJie WVst that I am. I ilo not admit 
that for one',* own Milvatmti, one 
should willnliaw from artion, wlnm 
it is urgent to act in onh-r to I,. !]) the 
opprcesctl. I nincinlH'r (la- lioly 
tuiger of the great disciple when ho 
cxciainu>d to one of hi.'* brethren 
who was endeavouring to avoid the 
tragedy ttf the pie.'^enl worM in oiiUi' 
to betake iiimsetf to the .-wci tnes-* of 
divine contemplation: "Pu( ujj to the 
next life the nading of the Vedanta, 
the practice of meditation. Let this 
body of toilay be cotmerated to the 
acrvicc of others!” 

And thi»* immortal prayer ; 

“Uoufd (hat I could (e horn and 
reborn again and a thou.-iand 

miserie.s, profided J might ndorr and 
«erve the. only Cod that e.n'.it.'^', (hr 
of all xnid.t. and, uhorr <dl, 
my Cod the eiil-tloers, my Cod thr 
unfortunates, my Cod the poor of all 
racc,i.''’ 

Gh 1 wiiat .ail error, t»Ht eummoii 
among religious (hul-lovei's, to think 
tliat their love diminishe.s ami that 
their s<.>ul is loweivd in valm* on ne- 
count of intereourse with men, On tla* 
contrary, it expands and is revivilieil 
because i»f embraeing tlie whole ;,nd 
entire Being, the inmimeralde Ih ing, 
with it.s uullion foim.s ever in motion, 
ever advancing as they arc, like a 
Ganges. 

Doing Uius, you will serve, by be ing 
wetided to it, each one of the forms 
of the living G<kI; but witlmut ever 
losing the feeling and the vrrv piu - 
sence of the all-powerful I'nily, 
wherein these conflicting million form.s 
find harinoiiy. It is not doing a 
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wronK to tlio rmchanf^n;; Divino Peaoc 
that hovors over the storim of Exis- 
tdti'o, if one holds out a hand to tlioc j 
lio .strUKelc in those stunns. Vivekii- 
iiniida did not cease repeating to his 
Sannyasie that they had taken two 
voutt, and that, if the first wan “to 
realinc the truth,” the second was “to 
h.'lp the world" . . “To help men to 
Kintiil erect by themselves.." I^t 
na help them, then, those peoples who, 
■ h}/ themselves and alone," heroically 
try " to stand erect I I/ct u« co- 
oix^rate in their efforts t Even in this 
iiinnncr it will be possible for v*! 
iiftcrwards to co-operate in the har- 
iiiony of warring forces. 

You are the bearers, in this stonn- 
tiis-fil World, of tlie Suprei.'ie Harmony 
wiicn ia must blend and melt away' 
nil roiiihats and opposite efforts. It 
is your proper role, your privilege, 
and your sacred <luty, to radiate 
pi arc. order and unity in the chaos 
in whirh iMwples arc blindly at orlds 
with one another. Be, hko Sri Kama- 
kridinn. the wide-spreading banian 
ir< «' in whose shade thousands of souls, 
woary and wounded in the fight, cotno 
for shelter ami |>cacc. Pour on them 
ilie balm of reconciliatiim, w'hich is 
the fruit of resison, no leiis than of 
love. We know tvcll that the most 


[Fun. .V Mak. 

wicked are Inti mi-j;;tiidr<| 

know' not what they d*>. greutt s. 
leafier of the lihorati*(l |M’i)ples. i.enm 
of the U..S,.S.It., vifiim oi jt du.'tnrdlv 
outrage, calmed the v.-ng.-.tKM- <>f his 
friend.4 by lelling ihem, with liis in- 
telligent smile, ' What’s to be flone.' 
Every one acts accorditiij to his 
knowledge." 

The misfortune of the world c.-.me- 
froiii its want of knowledge. I.et n.s 
then teach it to know. f.e( us in 
lighten it, — by preveiuing it fri.uii 
doing harm, — from banning itself. 
For he who liartns hi> neiglilKoir. 
not know that it is himself whom he 
is harming. .Vnothcr of oiir great iin n 
of Europe, the ins|.tiied poet Vietor 
Hugo, speaking of those who wjuiti'd 
to harm him, uttered these beautiful 
words, so allierl U) the wisdom of 
India: “Oh! fool, who thinkest that 
thou art, not I . . ” 

It is the snpmiie mirai'Ic of iPanm- 
krishna that in him -thou’' i.s I," 
(h.at the wlndi \\.>i-!,l ). ..,,i 
reflected hut incartiiilc in a nmn's 
heart, — that (iod is realised on earth, 
in his universality ;'.nd his mnltip!’- 
city . . “Jtva is .’siva" . . 

And Kamakrishna works in iui,, 
in us — this Divine Idem it v 


PRACTICAL RELIGION 

By Har Dayal, M.A„ Ph.D. 


fDr. Har Dayal, author and lecturer, ta a araduate of the Punjnli IhiivpTMtty mul the 
tiiveoily of London. Hi* publuihcd works inchido tlie welNknown books ; " Tiir llLHihi- 
«itiva Itoetrine " (Keiran Paul) and " Hints for Self-culture " (W lie i-*< a nirtubf r of 
• f and also HotL DireedAir ol Mock^m CiiUitre liiAitiluir, ICtlK^*ar<', Knghunl. Hit 
Ninteri inaiiaenee on the fu ^lUoa of true religkm aa consisting in social and cultural 
Mirimeut of mm ia fymptoinatic of the times— nyniptotuaUc that thinking men tcslay 
no longer satinfied with reitgienu whose stronghold lies in post-niurlem promi«f But w. 

«*»te that true religion ha* a distinctive fiuicMuii and an ul,'al of ii.^ 
ilo^t^f*'* ***** ** IB oommon with humaauiii and sociahsm. For while it w no 

wlpfttl to the Just uul hamoaious ordering of mao’s life m this world, IjoHi souaJly 
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„n«l iutliTidually, ii ha* alao a world>tTanH»>mlin« zui|M'ct wliirh lon-itituii j* 

^,,iiiiual fontf'ttt. The Rooil in llu- R(-ul.in>( ti-( . js fi.i n „uh ;i imi-.i.,- i.. 

1,11 m-t If 'hi« noti-«orj(lly <fnor f)»!u>r wo.nlly) kIi-.iI , ii<-miii| .i- ••,! I.v r> liai.iti i- -iKi.; 
ili. ir i* notiiinii to dij-liinniish it from >(»■ Mvni.iri-m ..f tf,<' iVtM.i \ i r Sr Hut u 
(„■ i'ii«;!h4iM«i!-d ''VMi lino of n iinion. -i* 1. n.-i Vi d ml.j 

i, )„l)<ir.KiitndH it, it not hot fiointivittit' in con. -i-i. lion f,,, .Ij., ;,j,ii 

(l)1«<r»tir,n in life), wliu'h oor tiuiu*= the t-ml of ViHLvutir .ti^ii.liiK-, i,, lo.n 

ii, this lif*" I****! t*®* t® ti/lcr-llfi-. Tlii.* Vo^ianlic iiloal lx tlic nrccrttory < uiiii>l. - 

nunl of Pf' R*®" DoyalV pt.'ixinatk- vlcw.t on ndigion. 


S am not intcrostcil in " religion ” 
if timt word tlonotoe only n 
or a theory for the attnininent 
of bli.ts in Heaven after death or a 
Itappy re-birth or Utc ultimate liber- 
ation of spirit from matter. Such 
po»t-inortem dogmas tlo not appeal 
to me. I am also not keen on any 
pliilosophy or religion that only em- 
liiKinisos the duty of eaceping frotn 
thi:* rlifinping world of sin, sorrow 
and struggle into a reunite realm of 
ctertial values. I judge every religi- 
ous and philosophical system by the 
pragmatie test. •'Does it help men 
and wiMuen to develop their pei'son- 
aliiy?" •‘Due.'j it make them 
hr.'ddiur, richer, stronger, wiser ami 
iKildi i ’” “noes if produee just and 
citizen.s?" “lhu> it ini- 
I'ltive liuiimn life on eartli tn it.*; 
umteriul. nilturnl, neetliot'c, ethical 
:tnd .siiiritual jispcct<i?" If it doe.** not 
''■I 111 to <io m, any goml here, then it ih 
lull likely to do us iiiueii gotnl hcrcufter 
rtliuii ver its claims and prelension-s 
m.iy lie. Ueacfionnry or sterile leli- 
Ik- rejected and di.searded, 
I'Ut progie.viivc ami fruitful religion 
>;||i>util bo fostered and dcvelo|)cd. 

Uif-M. ury certain tests Uiat shutild 
•h- npplietl to every roligioii or philo- 
that is offered for our 
••rci ptance. The Vedanta too, must 
J'lMify iujelf by its contribution to 
'■''ihsaiion and human welfare, not 
hs dieoretical metaphysics, which 
*■'' adiiiiiicaiy meant only for monks 
huns. But there are eeveral 
49 


million oniinjtry iu)n>< - htvltjt ii’» oi'ii'- 
immk or non in ilir worlti. If ViMlanin 
dt>es not nj^f^ist iIh^ avcrnp;i^ ninn in 
llie street, it i^ not of niurh 
whatever it may toaclj him for tljo 
salvation of >ioiil aftor niaitv re- 
birth^^. Wo nnist bo healthy, j»ros- 
porous, wolUcdiicatetl ami virtuous 
citizens licforo we can talk of 
ing Brahman/^ etc. 

Now all modern reachers,— 
Veihmtists. Buddhists, Bahais, Thco- 
sophists. and other*^,- must drM'hirc 
for tlic unity of Mankind anti ctm- 
deiim the oaste-sybUaus aiul class- 
systems that ilijsfiiiuri* lunuau ^tx ituy 
cverywl^ere. “Bralmmir’ or 
or “Nature’^ kno^vs nothinL!; of lortl 
ami serf. Brahmin and l\ari?di. Sheikh 
ami slave, niul .'^tuvaui. 'I'le* 

uiuiy ul iMaiikifai uui't l>e the uiutia- 
menta! ttnet of prartieal i'eiiL;ie»n in 
all its forms. 

Unity illit»lie^^ e<|unlity. E<iuahty 
is the very basis of all true etlia^. 
Wo hoar much of hrotherluiotl and 
fraternity, but wc souietiiues ttir^^ct 
that fialernity is meaningle-s wuhout 
equality. Kronuniic and i.H)liiieal eijua.- 
iity is indispensable for tlie inaiiue- 
nance of the spirit of brotheily love 
among the citizens. If some an^ ruh 
and others are poor, there can be no 
genuine aympatby bctwt^ui tlu^ two 
classes. Some pri.:udu'r> sjnak 
learnedly on “ Brahman and ’ At- 
iiiun and ''(bnl and ‘ l)!*.‘irifi;., 
but neglect the question of economic 
and political e^iuality. They arc 
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cowardly hj^Kwrilr* nml clmttRrboxeH 
in!«sq'><’ra«ling tis “ «pirHual ” giiaF-s. 
'• .Spirituality ” without human cr|ua- 
lily is sheer humbug. 

Ffpiality of physical oducnUon and 
intellectual ouluire is also a necessury 
rendition of social |K*ftco and devclop- 
1,1. Mt. Every true and useful ndigion 
iiiiHr leach «« the latva of hygiene 
and also inapirc ua to work for -a 
iifttcr social cnAdronment. Vedanta 
or any other philosophy cannot lie 
understood and realised by weak and 
i-irkly jHjrsons, and it cannot flourish 
in slums anti dingy tenements. Reli- 
gion must free u» from disease and 
dirt, otherwise it is only a treacherous 
\viU-o'-the-w*isp. It should also con- 
fer u|wn us the great Iroons of sound 
education and all-round mental 
culture. If a preacher is good and 
un.'^clfish, btit lacks knowledge and 
euliurc, then he is only a holy animal. 
Ignor.ant and saintly men have done 
luuch iiiiscliief in the history of the 
human ract!. True religion must Iw 
(he ally of scholarship, research, atlull 
I'.iiicatidn, and every forn> of intel- 
lectual activity. It must disjad the 


darkness nf .\vidvu, which pnKliicc.'' 
superstilhiii. friv.dity and iniM vv. 

Practical religinn imivt lcu<h a 
noble and sound philohophy of dm 
State, as Confucius, Pinto .and Ari*^- 
totlc attempti'fl l» do. The Stnf.- i.«. 
a fiindamcnt.-il insdttiiinn of die 
greatest imiMirintn-e 'I’his H a (iniMi). 
but. some ‘•profoutKl" iiic 1 ;i|ihy.'ii-iaii> 
talk only of the ^^^l^■ation of die 
individual soul, while they omit or 
undcr-estimate the claims of good 
citisenship. I hclicvc tlint the eiti- 
aens of a despotic, disordrrly, corrupt 
or iucflicicnt State «-!iiinot pruclise 
"spirituality" to any uppnciahlc 
extent. True Vedanta, like all trtie 
religion, can flourish only in a tlemo- 
crntic and free State, in which the 
people enjoy a very large iiica.''Urc of 
economic, jiolitical and cultural 
equality. 

Thus the spiritual power dial the 
example of Sii Uamakrishna Iw siow.s 
U|)on u^ should he udiisid lor li.e 
promotion of ethics, democracy, edu- 
cation, iiygiene, ceonomic ret'nrins and 
social o<iuality. Thi.< is praeiic.al 
religion for all. 


LOVE— THE CONgUEKlNG PRINCIlT.r. 

Bv II y. S. L. Poiak 


(Mr. Polftk ia well-knowa to Indians iw a great friend and hcl|>cr of Mnlcitnia fiiuntlii 
in liis .South Afrimn struggle He u> al«o a ^•inpathiM^r «( the Wdunt.i luic. rmen' in 
Kuslaud and is on llic committee (««■ the celcbnilion of .Sii RaiuHkri.«hnA'>i liirtl.-( 'cnoniarv' 
in fliitl country. In thi« brief appreciation of 8ri RainAkrif»hna he (mints out how In', 
iiif-siige ia uiwenily needed by the wot»d to-day.J 


^t)OKINC around the world to- 
• wJ day, with lessor men nrrogiit- 
>>'K sole power to iiicmsclves, as 
^Iwtigh they w'cre semi-divinities, 
and persuading vast mosses of 
n»«n that violence of Uiought, 
speech, and act is the trtic 
law of life, it is good to turn to those 


great leaders imd t<‘iieht r- who hrsv.-' 
sought, in another direction than that 
of hate and f«iree for the ultimate 
explanation of mau’.s existence. 

When the Buddha taught the Law 
and Jesus taught love, they both 
ftotight and foumi a doctrine that 
bnmglit Rcace fur mankind. It, thoiv- 
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fore we liiivc tiot our»clve<» found it, 
tilt- expl«nation must be that wc have 
not nought deeply and earnestly 
tiu>ugli — that we have not learnt the 
or the meaning of love. 

We have developed a wonderful 
tcchniqttc of differentiation and di»- 
tinetion, and have lost sight of the 
concept of totality and univci-snlity. 
Wc iiavc built up divisions and 
partitions, and if, at tinic«, we have 
IiimI a larger vision and have tried to 
luwer or pull down the partitions, it 
hivs only been to emiihaHise new itivi- 
»iuns and bo raise new partitiona. 

Probubly man will never be a 
wholly rcttBoning ix^ing. At least, 
let iw hope so. But the fact that lie 
is, for the most part, unrcaBoiiubk*, 
wDuhl have utterly deatixiyed him long 
had it not been tbal he contains 
within hiiusHrlf an integrating princi- 
pie more powerful slill than the 
iliMujitive forces of iinrcasoii, which 
lulls to iliscern in life a law of cauBC 
:uul effect. 

What that integrating principle L 
tlic seer®, the uiyatica, and the pro- 
'pliets have all agreed upon, though 
ilicy may have expressed themselves 
in laugujigo differing in tenuinologj'. 


3s/ 

Ramakrishnu, the ParaaiuhaiuMi. is 
one of thoNc great om\*r, ^iiiiph* in liis 
origin ami ins luV, who ulxcrvi •{ ami 
iiiado his own this single integrating 
principle, and he called it Une. It 
wae, uB he saw it. itll-cmbraoing. 
univei'sal, lx>th .•static aiul dyiminie, 
of Divine origin but fundmiKiital to 
hiimaii purpose, amf eJornrd. Hi- ex- 
ample and liib teacluug were as 

to draw to him the alkgiancc of ^i> 
great a |>ersonuJily as Swaini Viveka- 
nanda, who, with a uniipie eloquence, 
made his message knowti in the 
Western world, which is still uomU r- 
ing whether it iins not. attti nil. 
mistaken its fMitli, and wlietlur tin 
uneieiii teaching of Love; and rcacc 
iiuglit not be given u and a 

practieai trial. 

No more iinpurtant. celebration 
could be held, at this nK»ment, th:tn 
the centenary of tins gn*a; tciuher 
who came to restore a hvinj; ?no!i in 
au ancient and timolc^ss doutniw. It 
i.s to be luipetl that, when imn m> 
badly need encouragiunont and rem w - 
ed Ixdief in llieinselvrs and tiicir 
pulp(»^c. this itnliinuat ccUbiaUoii 
will help l<» pour iu*w energy iiuo ihc 
chauuels of life. 


SKI KAMAKRISHKA AS I UiNUKKSTAN D 111 M 

Hy Sir Sivainwami Aiyer, K/‘..S7. 


I*?!!* r. *S. ]Sivu«\V4tiit Aiy'cr, K.C^.l., is a.notcd hiwycr. tluukDr mui puldu v ^ ♦.»* *iir>Al* u\ 
Intliu, We juv verj* glad to publish on Uiw «MTc«4<iuii Uia learmsi nilirli* '^ii Sri Itjuiut- 
kriHhna. ing a arul clTcrtivc account of \vhat iiun** J*i‘D lu i!iV M.. 

ttiul iuiv«aige ngaiiMl, u Ixtckgrouiid of liulin .3 cultural aiul ^juiiUual i.ailumun 
'>1 the psistj 


^ HAVE been requeatod by the 
editor of the tWori^a. Kesari to 
^‘^idributc to the BpcTial number of 
Inc nmganinc to be publiBhctl in con- 
nretion with the approaching centen- 
of Ramakriahna ParamahmuBa 
article bearing oa the life and 


IKirHonality of t>ri Ranmkii-hna. It 
IB w'itli great he-siuitioii that 1 comply 
with this rcfpiest, :i> 1 never had tlic 
good fortune to nuet tlie great saint 
in life. Anotlier hamlieap under 
wducli I labour is the very sUg'nt 
acquaiiiiunce I poisaesB with the litcrii- 
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ture that has grown up anninii the 
|)cr.^onulity of Sri Hamnkri$lma. Such 
UnowMgc a« I poa«e3a is derive 1 
frmu Muller’s ^'Lifc and Sayings 
of Hutiiakrishiia” and from Romain 
Kollumrs “Life of Kiunakrishna.” 
Both tlu?sc works were largely baH<Hl 
ijpun the aceuunt4> furnished to tiu' 
uutiioi's by the disciples aiul mhiurers 
of the saint. While M. Rollunds 
work is inspired by a spirit of greater 
uiulerstanding, ilic 
former claims to be critical and is 
writtin in a spirit of detachment by 
an fininent Sanskrit scholar who d**- 
v(>u*d his life to the tu.>.k of making 
the sacred literature of the 
jacessible to the English world. 
Though strongly imbued with n 
nauiral conviction of the superiority 
of liis own religion, Prof, Max Muller 
J^lrovo conscicntioiiJjly to understand 
ilit* spirit of Hinduism, Tlic study 
of tlasc two works, written as they 
arc from somewhat ilivergcnt poinUs 
of view an<l with differing mental 
uUitudes, is helpful to an appreciation 
of ti»c life and character of Sri Raina- 
ki>lma. I pro|>ose in ihisi article to 
roior to tliosc nsjKMds of the life and 
pt r>(»nality of Sri Rainr krishim with 
^\hich I have been impressed. 

Ulmt was the secret of the great 
inlhuncc which was exercised by Sri 
Haiuakrislma not merely upon his 
di-cipk's, but ui>on the many educated 
awn who came in contact with him, 
ini iafluencc which hm endured even 
jutcr hb life and is still a living fo:.'e, 
loouliiing the lives not merely of tlic 
uiciuhcrs of the Rnmakri^hna Mis- 
but of n large miiul>cr of otllcr^ 
outside this circle? 'HiHt Sri Kama- 
l^rishua wuh an ascetic or Sannyasin 
'voulti not be enough to account for 
bis inauence, though a life of renunci- 
ation and austerity makes a great 


iFi j!. wV MaU. 

apiieal io ihr Hindu mind, riurr 
are many Sannya>m'« <<i N nniiiip. jind 
austere lives in India, htu th^y liave 
not exerciscil the .‘^aiiie inffuence us 
Sri RaiiiakrbhtUi who \Wi> an iliiter- 
ate, jxHir Bndumui j)ri» st \\iriion? any 
knowleiij^r of San>krit or Liiiili.-li and 
wiil;out the udviiin nf i 
education in tlir suereii litiratun nf 
India or itss ^aMras. Kumakn^lma 
was a gn?at Bliakta or devnlce. But 
there arc many in tliis umir.iy who 
have Icfl a life of (me* r<’]igioii< 
tlevulion widiout e<nnirianding a lithe 
of the inffuence r\rn i.*^rd by Sn 
Riuuakri-viiii:',. lani'm'v .oid 
cHlucatum are nm essential to in«- 
Hchievcmeiii of ureatne^s. riie ^ireat 
Akbar, one of tlio great i » in|a*in!s 
whom linlia lias known, is .■-aiil to 
have been illiternle. Tnat a man of 
liumhlc origin without an> l iaiiu.- t.n 
lileracy or education slifuld liave 
eubt a spell c»vef (be mimb i*; m 1! who 
came in contact with bim and e\i‘rciK- 
i<l an .‘ibidinf.^ inlloenee np^n all bis 
hcarerfr and <_ ven upon ibosie who ha^^• 
only a se<*orul*liand knt»u led|j;e '*1 bb 
teaching bhown tluii ibeic OiU-t iia\*e 
lieeii something e\( i ieirdoiary ii»out 
his pensonulity and leaemniL:. Hf* 
OWCil hivH inffuence to a eoiubmaiioji 
of spiritual gifts ainl IraiL- of ciiar:i<‘- 
tcr. The simiular cbaioi oi Jov 
disposition, lia* pmdy and -iniplieiiy 
of his life, his lo\e bu* all li!- u lluw- 
beings, lus >ympati,i-Me uadi .'Stand- 
ing of llii‘ capacities, limit at loit'^ and 
needs of others, his wondeiful intui- 
tiojj and bis personal nunuH'riMu 
COUini.)UO>d hi it Tie* ,» -i 1 1 

e<l by his diseipioi rev* ;vl powei'.-' ol 
shrewd obseiAuticui, acute uno 

human nature and de»‘p >pi ritual 
wUdom, and wabai an abimdann of 
coliimoii iiciiHe and kiu>\^ ledge of the 
world not always lu be found in men 
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lives are absorl>cd in religious 
lurtiitation. His anyiiigs and parables 
ate full of telling and lioiuely illuaira** 
tiotis and can stand coniivtunson wiin 
tliotfc attributed to the fouiuicra of 
utlii'r great religions. One is atruck 
with H note of lucKlernity in tlK-i^e 
sitvings of 8ri Uainaknahna which i» 
uiidouhtedly due to the fact that he 
lived in the nineteenth century, and 
of IcafUng a life of monkish 
«c<*lu}?ion, was accessible to all classes 
of jWHiple and imjced freely with them, 
endeavouring to understand their 
needs and as|ii rations and htdp them, 
whenever needed* by hia advice ard 
guitiuuoc. He HvchI in the world, 
tiiongh he vvas not of it. It ia said 
that lie hud a wonderful gift of eotn- 
prehension of tlic character of those 
uiiO came to »ec lum. lU wa.^ will- 
ing to learn from anyone and cverj^one 
and from Uh‘ exjuuieiit of ever>' creed. 
A tievout and unflinching searcher 
after truth, he strove his best to learn 
wluittver was of value in the teach- 
ings of (vhriw^tiuniiy, IsUuu and other 
alien fixed*. He mixed readily with 
tlie lucfubers of reforuiing sjcett^ <if 
liiiKliiism like the Brahma Saiimj. 
but Ills anxious study of other creeds 
and Hccts furnished no eoaon for a 
change in his own beliefs. He was 
a iiiudii to the marrow of his Ihuics 
an<i was deeply imbued with the spirit 
cl ilie Hindu religion and philosophy. 
Uis caUiolicity of mind, his readiness 
lo ui>|]ireciate whatever was good in 
ether religions and liia spirit of tolera- 
tion for otiicr faiths arc characteristics 
not often found in men of ardent 
f^’hgious faith outside the pale of 
Hiiuluisiu. He hated disputation 
and iHilemics and he wor his disciples 
not by the Bocraiic method of argu- 
inciuation^ but by his love and 
sympathy, hy the exaniple of bis pious 


and holy life mid liis <miI m fnr 
the service nf niruikind. Hi> wuv fhe 
spirit in whieii Hinduism and 
Buddhism, tlje rcii-ioj:*. nt 

iilustem iveurvd adlj»*r<‘ms 

and spread throimh th< \n 

aggressive an<i nuluant iui--iMm'iy 
spirit ia the cluiracu-nstir nt r},,. two 
great Scunitie religums of ( lin.^tiHiiUy 
luul Islam. There h;ive luen o<*i a- 
siuns in the patt w hen llindii reli»j;ioiLs 
leaders have been arliiated by spiiit 
of militancy, lint ibis Ui\< generally 
Inrcn displayed in iiilerneejne di.-putis 
with rival '>eels ratla-r tiian in 
aiteiiipl^ to converl inll<i\ver.^ of alien 
The method whieh has 
generally found iavmir with Hindu 

iiuhsionaries in oilur l:iiid< hns 
eonsifctet! in pn^aching tliv iruth-^ cd 

tiioir own i‘< aii*! la.t lo i;.r 

peibeeution or vililiealion of otlier 
religions, Peaeiliil pi*nrtr:itM'n Ikis; 
been the method U‘-Uiilly aiiojded by 
the Eagtcni faiths. 

fine <»f the e^rceiitial iif *>11 

Kaauvkn^lma was tlmt lin* fmida- 
mental truths of a!! n an- ih*- 

siune. It IS till.- lirhel ihat aeri »uii! - 
for hib aversion lo all fonns ot religi- 
ous controversy, let alone aenmomonf- 
controvei>iy. He bolieve<I in every 
man adheihiv: ti* hi- own • »i**! ne.d 
w’a.s ready to grant io<k!u i- t];« -ami; 
liberty ihal lie elauia d “i- hin.-wlf 
uf following tiie limdn i li*4ioii. 

I may now turn <0 the <ptv>tinn of 
the contribution of l^alnakrl^h^u 
ParatnahaiuHii to the spiritual thouglil 
and uplift to mankind h«‘ wa- ilu' 
fuimder of no luwv religion, s*i was he 
the founder of no new system of 
philu.s<)phy. He liclicved in tin .Vd- 
vaita plulo^opiiy and he saw (hal 
everywhere in the iiniveise Tin* 
doctrine of the imumnence of <iod m 
the universe luu nut been uceeptublu 
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to Christianity. The cliief difficulty 
felt by the followera of Chmtianity 
in [ucepting tliia view is in accounting 
(ur the origin of evil and in reconcilii*g 
it with the doctrine of moral responai- 
bility. On tlie other hand, those who 
the doctrine do noi |>erceive the 
incoinl>atibiliiy of their view with Uie 
oiiinilwtcncc and the oniniproscnro of 
tlic .Supreme Being. To the Hindu 
mind it is a blaaphemy to suggest 
limitations upon the jxiwcr of the 
Almighty or His omnipresence, such 
as are implied in dualistic beliefs. 
But whatever may be the ultimate 
truth in the field of mctaphysic', 
Iltudiiisiu has exi>cricncc<l no practi- 
cal ditliculty in reconciling its ethics 
and metaphysics. Sri Kainakrishnaa 
own life furiiiehcs a prool of the com- 
imtibility of the Advaita philosophy 
with an intensely devout and moral 
life. 

Tlio pbiloisopliy e.-j[)Ociu11y of the 
jti often of tt har^h, rigid und 
uiiUt mling tyi>c. i5ri Uumukmlmu «liil 
mil believe iu the stiitnbility or 
iuopiiuty of reiiunciutiuii ajs a rule cT 
coiiduet for all and sundry. He 
recognise* I the clniin^ of society u|K>n 
ihe individual and did not encourage 
llie laglect of the dutic« owed to 
MM-ii ly or iUc family, lie Jr-linpcd 
iuiviev to meet the need."' of the 
flilTcicnt capacitic»» disiKjaii ions and 
:>tuge« of apintuttl development of 
t)»o«c who %iougltt hits guidance. He 
u<lvi?5ed Keiihub Chunder Sea not to 
nhariflon the world and told him that 
h matured little whether he lived j'l 
die family or in Ihc world no long as 
be did noi lose contact witii God. He 
pcrceiveil that the »i>Gcial mission of 
Viveknnandtt waa to be a coreh-bcarer 
of tnitli and he advised him to dis- 
Briuinatc tlic iniths of Hindu religion, 
instead of adopting a life of secluaion 


and Saiuadhi. It ;t ini.-take to 
8tip]Hj«ie that Hindiiit^iii inmikutes a 
life of reiuinciatioii the rule and 
aim of life for all pt'»>f>n-. I’lu* 
Suiritis declare that nan arc born 
with obligatU)ll.-^ tu ."•ueicly v/liicli lni\ c 
to l>e dischargeii by the j>erfoini;nu'C 
of variinis dtdk-s in ihn world. 'I’ln: 
precept men .slum Id fui'sake all 

duties or i>lniitiia and mcK tin* laud 
for salvation whicli is laid rlouji in Uu^ 
Gita lib well ms the Bible i.a^ oftt ii 
Ixjcn iiiisiuulei*stocHl and interpreted 
as justifying the remiiuiarion of our 
duties to (he worltl. The misunder- 
standing is due to (jiir li rideney to 
extract universal rules from the 
savin?;.- of tlie n li?,iou.s !ead( r- ^^'r 
cannot exjM‘et the grezit n li^/ious 
leaders to la* as cireinn.spect in their 
utterances as the writers of systema- 
tic treatises, and to frame their 
firecepts with (he nietienlou.s precision 
of a legislator, d'he founders ot gnat 
religion.**’ liaxe '*»’ldonL be« -y-ti nialie. 
ihiiikAi’s or wiiU’i ". I la lum - 

liuii of the .-^pinuud leade}^' id* 
mankind is rather to gui<h tin- siiiritu- 
al development of hiunani(y by the 
example of their holy lives ami to be 
n s«>urc£* and fountain of mspi ration 
to a life of righteimsnes.'; and ^^eltless 
.service t<,> Imiiuiuiiy. 

Wliat was tl’.e c ^’.inribui, i. .n of 
Kainakrishna rar.ainfihf\m>*a to reli- 
gious thought? Neither the teaching 
of Kamakrislma Bnnunaiumisa nor, 
for the matter of tliut, of cuher jrieut 
religitdis teachers can clmni ai»"-'ohitf 
orii^naliiy. The ihouv:ht.- iiml ideas 
of ihc great reliu;ii>us leader.- are 
gCTietany the pro<lvict of the culture 
of the age in whieii tiiey live and of 
the ideas of the thinkers who have 
preceded them. The Ailvuila philo- 
sophy and the Bhakti cult in wliieh 
Sri Uamakrisliiiii believed have been 
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Icnown to Hiocluism for age«. The 
fjnc.4ion wouhl !» legitimate in the 
fu?e of scicntaBte nn<1 others who work 
in fieWs where it i« |>os«ible to n(hl .o 
the body of exiating knowlctlgc. But 
the fundamental problems of religion 
have engaged the attention of man- 
kind from time iinmetnorml and there 
little that can lx* claimed as original 
in the teachings uf any sage or pro- 
phet. They lay stre-ss u|M>n ideas and 
principles which men seem to be in 
danger of forgetting in the times in 
which they live. Their main func- 
tion in life is to re-vivify mnnkiml 
whenever it is in danger of forgcltirg 
its hjarituality amt the higher ends ul 
life, nnd to infuse fresh faith and cou- 
rage in men’s minds in their struggles 
hir spiritual nd\ ancemcn; nnd for the 
uplift of humanity. 

Sri Katuakrisima was a mystic and 
often practised Samadhi. That con- 
centrated meditation on the Sujn'emc 
Hcing may lead to some kind of 
spitiuial communion vviih the Deity 
may lie granted. But Iwnv far the 
• xiiericnces of men in a state of 
.''aiiiiulhi ran Ix' regarded a.* voucliing 
llio ultimate reality is a matter upon 
which one may well entertain douhts. 
It would Ik* difficult to di-tinguish the 
experiences of tlie iny.**tlcs from tluxsc 
of hallucination.* For instance, I 
find great difficiilty in accepting the 

t. \V<> wixh to point out Ihut wc arc 
Htir in with thp vjpwb 

itt tho pAm((ni|ih reKimiiui; the nlti- 

JiJiitt* rculily of <be exp©ri<mcc 5 of men in 
ft of SfiituacUii. It ill true ilmi u fltiw- 
nu^taph3rMical criterion to dwtingiiiisii 
^»ftllucinuiion from myalie cxpericorc C4iii- 
uot iKt gi\i»n. But from utrirtly 

tWon iirul of view I hr Kiiur 

’iifiiculty in discing drctun 

mm wfticing or the voiunum ilhit«*iot>?i of 
uV from whnt arft enlled hnitr militirs. 
iho problem of itlurion comes up for 
iu all systems of philosophy, 


account on 2o0 of 

** T>ifc of i'liua ” v • I 

Sri Rnmnkri?<hnu’?^ aouoiuo tlnit liuriuc 
II Sntimfllii lu‘ vnhToii tlic 
ilentnl realm and the mwu Uihhi*^ 
in Satimdhi and tliat the luminouii 
other coiideufcjcd iLsili 5iit<i u viiiUl 
\vhir‘h doelunvl its intuni.ion to in- 
carnate iNcll on OJirtii Vivokiinuntla 

admits of a ih'Mfci’iy mnuttil ‘ xiiin- 

nation “ 

both ICiixlern ntul WcHlern. lUDt uovrr 
foimcl an>’whr*r<' a solution iluxi p.m 
an nimto ciriiip. From tho prAi lit il point 
of view, liowpN PI , rvi'i’v uU*' Mip 

of PT] ‘rrirriPt'^ fh.if tri' ♦fTi‘t'{i\r in 
life. Thi«? is ihu <Hih' Ir^f r I p-iMp vviili 
rrgarti to f-xpprirnrp too. ur»d wp 

.wonlingly (hstini?:uish tho fiincii • of a 
nijiniae from tho oxporiimcos of thr mystic 
and rlfti^'nfy dio l.4fir*r futHl:im»*TUf\lly 
reltttcd to the struct of r*-ility by ob- 
tin’ir Ujfiyluuu'kn*} vilnr* -FfftUir.v, 

2 . RcgardifiK thr -pp«inp <‘\;pii*u »- <<f 
Sri Rninakn-ihn.i irirnfi>:ir4| it, ♦! ,. 
tlir chilli rpiVrrr'fl to U .•<n K'ini.5l:M.‘'hnA 
hifiorif, 'ind v.iiMt p<hii»‘s dtCAii i.t bi iu- 
c.TmatCfl BB ^\v;niii Vivck.in itnl.i i' .i p;ot 
of the boily timi min»i of imp of the 
This uvi** ihf l•\'|ll;lll:lli^)n by >ri Hnrn.i- 

kridma him-b ll .ihtnif i J'nr 
ih'ltuh'd Mcrniini ifn* nniilt*r nciV r* f(r N* 
2o^) of ni'lltD-.i '* liD- »>l U:iriiA- 

kri.'ihna iinti pim*’ bts m' iL» in 

lUatioU entitled “Idli d! ."vri Htilii ikl! h!*A ‘ 
The nuvicrri .•tmly of p>vrlnc plicnoTncnu 
like U'lepiithy, l)i(ni«ht-n\niin(?. pn^-mdon. 
p«;ycho«uMrv, etc., bv the fur 

pKXvhical UrMif^firch. Ainomt nu^ni- 

Iwni nrr* « ininent h». ii tiii r-« likt- Sir 

(ni\cr T.ri«i}«(r aiixl II.tD' Diir. .‘.4. pro. eil 

th’At the d obji*r*v|\r I.o-r . «• ip. } r 

known ^Ul>tT-nnrnmlly, :» . ^Mthmu th** 
of the or the r4 .i*‘Oiiin^ f.Miilty 

When the modem scicntiric world i.- tluiN 
tending lo rc<ognisc liie** aipmity of inrii 
ordinary nu'diitTn^ to gain k«o\vI» di^r of 
fncfN in '■nppr»uornuil whv Omnld \v<* 

deny heightencil powers of this I>|m* to 
j+j»ititn:d men who'*^^ p^vi hir l»r iiiK b V l)f . II 
punlu d and “^^n.dliM d b\ di.iHr mho* tiij 1,.- 
tion and arduous nunfid dj>< iphup.** ’ - 
Editors*, 
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My with rognn! t-o the 

vrrifiical charact^^r of Sri Raina- 
krishna’fit viriom in no way aff<?cta 
rny appreciation of hi« Krcatnc^. Ho 
WAS imdottbledly a man of extra- 
onlinary apiritual gifta full of Go<l- 
con.^t ioiisiioi^* apiriUial wi^fiotn niul 
love of litimanity, which ho liful 
K rt nuirkabic faculty of conimunicat* 


[Rku. A; Mah. 

ing to hi.^ rli^oiple^ aiw! mers TTis 
is tho son of service which Jivanmuk- 
tas or cmancipatea souls are l>e]ieve<l 
to render \o hinoanity hy lim;eriiiK 
in the wwld for its spiriuml instme- 
lion and guidance. T,et us Impe tlmt 
the influenee of thi^ ^reaf UMwleui seer 
and saint will loiii^ eiidurv f(,r U:e 
henefit of the world. 


WHAT WAS RAMAKRISHNA S POWER ? 

Ih/ Prof. Jnmcfi B. Pratt, 

fiw. J. B. lV;*tt of WiJliain?? ColK ^e. Am*-n. a is ih«^ utahor oi • 

Cou-*iou55nc.sri;’ “The PilKrimage of I3itcl<lliK*‘i«’' tim\ otIxt vmIiciMi* ocK)k ^4 <lf?.lihir 

ii li/ion 11c ifl one of the uiost ominrait nntoiiR tho jvivstiit titiv uHvoliolojcists of n hifion. 
jiiiJ writings ure »» rcnmnrkahlo for thrir inic Kra.-^p of. and syiupatliy f 4 n. the 

vpintunl m.nn'H point of vicw.tw they urc for thrir smiitiftc and pchohirly <|iiaU<its He 
voiA* r«nioh intcriiftod iu tho Rumukrishnn A'ieckinand.i M^'iVi im nt and h, r. tnaik- 
in one of hin letters tfj us “ liaioAkrtHhim und Vi\ ekaiiniidii havr hern ahi-n^e h«-vii«t‘. 
hold uo-rd^i %vith iny wife Hiid myself for more than 22 veais \V»* haM iii on 

l,aok.^ l»y JUid about them anti h.'we vioiti ti -s veral R.innkoduMi t I'l.tt. m »H>(h India 
xtal .\:u*!;ea/' TIh‘ following hy him, though brief m siz.» iej» r> n\ ; 


;iUil elh’ilue faHliidii to file i-Mod-Ute iif Sri 
hnd Hi general and India in purle uliir.l 

N luy way to India for iny first 
^v: visit — which is now some 
twriuy-two years ago — I made the 
:vr<|utuntancc of a fellow paftsengcr, 
a (hniuui, who ha<l liveii in Bengal 
for a Tiiiiiiber of yeara, ’ Ho was a 
business man who had met with 
consificrnhlc Huccoes, but the thing 
>'bich stood out in his mcinury, from 
bis many years' sojourn in India, was 
noi his lui.¥incss venture® and aduove- 
jiwuu, but the experience he bad had, 
ih Ins first years of residence, that 
out of hi« contact with au 
Ihiliuu teacher ami iftaint. lie had 
stories of this itian's holiness 
peculiar influence, had been very 
optical of their truth, had decided 
hi myesiignto the iimtUrr, and went to 
the teacher* He “wont to scoff 
>'<iOiainc<l to pray, The teaeh- 


Raninkri^-iinn antt tni'> lu* lo in in- 

ing< and iliv life and tin- jj^ rs^undity 
of tlm Indian had an effect nj>i)n him 
that he had never t\'perKncv«l Ih uuv 
or since. Ii \vu> an inflnmnu' that 
drew him to tlie hpiriiual lifv and 
that antagonised cveryihing wurldly. 
It was a militant, type of goodness 
that di‘m;aalf<| (’(on] 'li't c ;njir»Tid*y 
to the loftiest that one knew. AfUr 
several months nf eontuet witij the 
teacher, my a<V|iiaifdanee inmid lh;tt 
the ne%v life of spirituality and tlie 
prosecution oi his business were 
inuiiuiUy so incompatible that he 
must choose bet wren them One nr 
the other must he given up or h»* 
would become a piiUmlogieally divi- 
dcclsclf. With infinite regiel he tinned 
away from the call to the higlier liie 
and broke off completely liis relations 
with the Teacher. All this he told 
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iiii; with a cortaiii wistlalncss which 
„ln>wi*il a Hupprcase*! but inera<licabte 

rcgr*;!*. 

Hi* did not toll inc Uie name of (la* 
Teacher: but 1 Imd reason to suppo^e 
it was Btunakriabna. Tn any case 
(hi’rt* is no doubt that Ituinukiisiuia 
liiiil iliia power of transinittiiig t(» 
about him the flumint; zeal for 
the liiglicst which dwelt within his 
own soul, an<l eventually consumed 
hi.s mortal life. The nature of this 
power is a subject almut which T wish 
wc might have more infumiation, and 
which, had we means for investigating 
it, would furaiah a moat promising 
fiolil for study to the students of the 
pHyehology of relipon. The men who 
posM’ss this power in an extreme 
degree are so rare, and the knowledge 
that psychologists have of thoni Ls .so 
completely at second hand, that it 

is, as yet, imixmihie to give any sa* 
lisfuetory analysis or explanation 
of it. 

We do, however, know a little about 

it. Till- five great historical Founders 
I'f religions — Zarathu-stra, (lOtaina, 
t (>iiiuciu.s. .Irsus, Mohammed — sveui 
to have possessed this jKtwer in 
supreme degree- Our knowledge of 
Zaratluwlra, how'cver, is ahuost en- 
tirely legendary, the Buorlhist books 
liavc plainly been overlaid witli mo- 
im.stir additions, and the lecoiaU of the 
'hiic otlici;, are e.\ceedingly iucuiup- 
letc. Beside the Founders, one might 
mcniion a few other fatuiliar muncs, 
ainoug whom St. Paul, St. Francis, 
Sftnkura, Kabir, and Rainukrishna 
"oukl be prominent. 

hat was it in these men that gave 
tiicm their peculiar power ? One 
thinks at first of ibe content of their 
♦caching, the lofting ol' tbelr mes- 
^agcH. po It^ave out this would be to 

eave out a large part of their secret, 
60 
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But while tliis is an iiuporUint [lart. 
it is far from la'ing the whole of the 
explanation. The coiwistcnl ilcvofion 
of thiiir lives also surely iiuule its con- 
tribution to the ic.‘,uU. But no mere- 
ly moral man, with lofty ideals ami 
(lev o( ion to tisciii, rutilil 
have the effect upon his li.Niiiu rs and 
coutompuniries :md successois that 
was exerted by the nmisual men 
I have rf fernrd to. In addition to 
ideals and devotion of a moral ."^ort, 
those men po.s.so.sscd an cneii'V and 
fervour linked up with rclij;ton, ari-ing 
not from hcluf in a realm of cpirit 
but from visioh of it, from a life 
saturated with it, from u eonvietion, 
or rather realisation of its reality and 
Buprcnie importance that rocs beyuntl 
anything that can properly he descri- 
Ix'd by the word-, itlmal iu-iRlit or 
moral living. 

Men who posse.ss tiiis power are rare 
indeed. But when they appear the 
influence they exert must pcem to the 
olwerver almost .supernatural. Hro- 
bably it is not sniieni.iiuriil in the 
ordinary’ .sense of tlnit wiird; proliatily 
it cimlorm.s to the real haws of llie 
human s|)irit. But do we a.s yet 
know all tho.se laws ? I <lo not tliink 
we find them in the text books on 
psychology’. 

No age hits ueedtd men of tliis sta- 
ture more than oiirs. No urc lias 
been more in danger of making .-m li 
men and tlieir inllueuee mip'issibh'. 
It is well to provide external eondi- 
tions which will make evil doing less 
easy and moral living less didicult. 
But complete, fervent, Joyous, con- 
tagious derlicatioii Ui the highest 
hpiritual life, togidher with tlw con- 
viction tliat cornea liirough vision, 
is the gift only of religion. I womior, 
is Ute world becoming Uss religious? 

I have been for »otue years uq 
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lumornO’^ nicml>cr of the Ilhifluntan 
As^sorifttion of Anieriru, and I have 
niit a fair mtniber of young Indiana 
--jatudr'nts and buaincwjiiinen — in ray 
fountry. I get the impression 
eatisiderable proix)rtion of tliem 
liuvo put off their religion as they 
liuvr put off their Imlian dress. 
Many of us in the West have been 


brougld up to believe tliat Iiulia ]a 
the stronghold i»f religion. I hope it 
iSi but I Hin not so sure of its sirength 
as 1 should like to Ine Hence my 
gratitude to Katuakrisbna, jiud my 
earnest hope* tliat the <>rd<T whirh 
grew out of l,i> iluunnij: -oul may 
comrmiriirnle his spirit to mure and 
more of his fellow countrymen. 


the religious experience of SRI KAMAKRISHMA 

By Prof. P. .V, Hnnivasachariar, A/.d. 

(Mr. P. N. Srini\asa<*hRii.‘ir the Priiieipnl nnd Profi^i^-or of I\'i5U>>4>].hy in 
rttfluilyiippa'sCollciifc, the prrTnier Uiiiilncducation.d institution in the Mudra>> Presidency. 
A-f ioi educi^iioniRt and phtlawpher, the nmfesHor htis an aU-IiiUia repi«fau»ni. und ]iis 
fas'O well-known l>Ook«# hit a of ihr FiaiU S<if an«l Hi.t ur* teA»l by 

4\M’ry sorioiui -student of ludijtn Pldlt>c««phy. He lius been contu'ctrtj witli iIk- Rrmei- 
uri'^fnri in«>eemi»nt from ii«* very imeption in Madni^. iiud is nf the f* vv p* r.'onH in 
Aridmiio drrleri who have m;ule i\ deep study of the Ramakridina-Vi\ ekauand.i liirni- 
tisn. Kquipped with a Itfedouft stiuly of Kastern and Wr.'ftern Philosopliv an*! *‘cido\ved 
with the deep Hindu pa ly of a Voishnuva, iho profcsi«>r fdieiP iniu h liizht on a dillieult 
suhiert in tho following survey of Sri RnTnukrishnirs* religious expevientv.n | 


HE inner history' of the world 
process, esiHHually in critical 
periods, is a witness to the continu- 
nn*? revelation of tJie workings of (lod 
in luimanity through the instru- 
inentality of its saints and prophets. 
The spiritual hunger of the modem 
mind cannot bo appeased by rigid 
<ioj!inatism and ritimliem but only by 
a living realisation of God verified by 
the priignnitic test of intcUcctiml en- 
ligliUnment and solicitude for the 
welfare of humanity. The advent of 
Uamakrishna is therefore not a 
mere accident but marks a significant 
<>pocli in the hiaUiry of religious reali- 
sation and iiitor*religious understand-' 
U‘p:. The supernatural happenings 
^'•'Corded in his life like incamaiional 
hirih and the gift of Siddhis or paychie 
powers cannot lie diermimd as the 
fcsult of the * dialogic process ^ inci- 
to such biographies. On Uie 
other hand these facts of his life 


together witli hi.s spiritual lui ven- 
tures and lutuilivu rvali-riitimi- of ChmI 
have a unirpie value to llu* ‘-tudmt nf 
comparative m ligitm itnil m\> 5 ieism. 
The integral experience of the Infiniu^ 
carries with it its own irrefutable cer- 
tainty and authority. Tire only ade- 
quate pr<K:»f of the existence of God 
the ex|X'rienee of Him, and Sri Rjiniu- 
krishna with hi.-^ fnr (Ifni 

attained a tran.-^iN ndriital and ifi- 
commenrturabli* divine consrioii>ii( 
The intense religious practice of 
Sri Ramakri.^ihna was not a Yo{:;ic 
Sadtmna in it^ conventional sense but 
a spiritual storm that raged over his 
whole being and swi pt away nil trace 
of senFunlity and sin. Yoga is not 
only a eeli-t raining but alst) a tnHt 
in the saving grace of Gtwi It is not 
a more psyehologioal or ethical 
inethotl of HeU-ftalvrttion but a ndigi- 
OU8 aspiration for the re-union Ih*- 
tw’con the self uutl God or Twain and 
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Tat, Yoga in all ito aspecta involves 
the three factors of self-renounce- 
ment (Vwragya), self-knowledge and 
the attainment of the imitivc conad- 
ousnoss. The first is the negative 
method of aelf-stripping or seiiar t- 
ing the self or Ahara from its seiub- 
lamc of Ahamknra (egoism) func- 
tioning mainly througli the acquisi- 
tive and the sexual insJnets repre- 
scntctl in Sri RamakriKhna's sayings 
aa Kanclinna and Kamini. To get 
rid of the former Sri Hanvakrislina 
would take a clod of earth in one hand 
and loiu in the other and consign Ixith 
to the Ganges. Vllien once money 
was offcTcU to him he felt jts if some- 
body was sawing through his skoM. 
The M’Xiuvt instinct was roote«l out 
by <lu> di'ification of woman. The 
win>lii|' of r v< ly woinun us tlio image 
of (he Divine Mother v.u' con.fUin- 
maU'd in the Tantric ceroniony known 
as the Shodashi Puja in wliicli Sarada 
Devi, the Holy Mother, who was Ixitb 
his wedded wife and uuu-dirtciple. in 
one, U‘<‘iune the Deity and he himsedf 
took tlie place of the tlevoted wor- 
sliipper. In the process of worship 
Ixjtii wore absorljcd in dcei» Sumadhi 
in wliiolt tlie Goddess and the worship- 
IHjr were united in the transcendental 
unity of the S«df, 

In the second stage knoam as intro- 
version the tumult of the scnsifs is 
silenced and the self separates itself 
from its physical semblances and 
gravitates towards Goil. The prticticc 
of introvtsision at Panchavati in the 
Dakshineswar Temple was so intense 
that Sri Ratnakriahna lost all caste 
and body coiMNAonsneiis. The ha*? 
was malted and birds would perch 
on the head ; snakes would crawl 
over the motionless bmly and there 
no wink of sleep for six years. 
*nc methodic practice of Yoga was 


then IransfiRurctj into a restless ycuni' 
iiig of the Mumnksliu iscekei ufur 
lil.>eratiou). 'Phe human instincts 
were sublinuiffd und transfonned into 
the instinct for the Inhnitc. Thi.s 
orgunic craving for Cod i- ti,e 
stiprcnic cmidilion or euii^eipu-ni-c oi 
mystic cousciousiu-ss, tliough it may 
be brought about by Raja Yoga, 
Ithakti Y'^oga or Jnuna A oga. d'huugh 
the slatUng point may Is- psychologi- 
cally accounlcd lor, (he goal i,-> ulti- 
mately the hunif, vir,, the icalisnlion 
of God and the coimminicatiu!! of 
Goillincs.s lo otlict.s. 

Ramakrishna, the priest of Kali at 
Dakshiticsw’ar, was soon possessed by 
the irreprc.-5sible yearning to see IPt. 
His faith turned into a iren/.y and 
ceasele.-x.'. ouipi'unngs m’ lo\e whieii 
c.\|irc.‘^s< <l in-rii' in t< ari, trenioi... and 

trancis. (dcing to u.c m.-h "i oli<od 
caused by excessive emotiem his luce 
and chest were flushed. In his des- 
paraliou he (»nc day seized a swoni 
in the temple ami aa.*^ about to pu' 
an end to his life ■.vhen lie lia<l a liin'ct., 
vision of the radiant, lorm of the 
Mother, and Ins being '.v;w .-wallowed 
up in eistU'-y. Religious faith was (liUs 
tran.'formed iulo a suul -igl.t of God. 

Supcrconsciun-^ncss i.< attnbuud by 
tile medical nmtci udisl.--. wiai icg.isd 
matter as the mother of the I'niveiM', 
to the i>syclui-p!iy>ie.tl <li.''<nders ol a 
highly wrought and hy.sterieal teui- 
j>erai«euL and also to auto-sugge-tiou 
or self-hypnot isfii ion. Kxtreme.s seem 
to meet lait they ari- really puh > apart, 
and Ciod-eonseiou.-iH'r's is indiealiv 
different from nature mysliei.^m and 
psychic scmhlunccs ami is ea.'^ily re- 
cognised by its pragmatic oxprc.ssion 
in the fonn of intellectual illvuniuation 
and Irencficcnt service to Jiimianity. 
The siii>rn-ra(ional is opposed to the 
irrational hut i.s tin- fultilment of (he 
rational. 
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The frequent visions and voices 
gri Ramakrishna exiwicnccd 
were only the intinnatious of super- 
consciouH Samadlii and not Sania<ihi 
itself- The occurrence of such pheno- 
iiitna may be the psychological con- 
comitant of Yogic Sadbana, but are 
not essential to religious ex|)eriencc. 
They are mostly the expressions of 
the soul-eight, of the shoc^.of supreme 
illuntiuation, in terms of the purified 
coMUmls anil cultural patterns of the 
mystic’s subconscious mind. The 
uaiural explanations which psyclm- 
logists offer of such occurrences do 
not in any way invalidate the fact of 
>*[nritutil experience. 

Riija Yoga aim.s at the liberation 
Ilf the infinite spirituality ot Kunda- 
liiii coiled tip at the lowest extremity 
of the spinal column. When it is 
aroused, it mounts up with a tingling 
scniiiilion to the Sahasrara or Ihe state 
of 8U|»crconsciousnes>s. Sri Rama- 
krislinii exfrcrienccd the rising of the 
Kiimlidiiii in five ways, namely, the 
luit-likc motion, the frog-like motion, 
the 8cr|)enlinc motion, tlic bird-like 
motion and the monkey-like motion. 
The Saliftsrara is from the Advaitic 
jioint of view the seventh plane of 
expansive eonseiousness in which 
(■onsciotisncss remains witliout its re- 
lativity. The sixth centre i.s that of 
the Pcraonal God, and ihe Personal b 
ultimately self-transecnded. The 
iK'Hiisition of sui>eniatural psychic 
pttwers or giddhis invariably aeeom- 
I’anios Yogic developments but it is 
not csiK'ntinl tothe Mumuksliti iseeker 
after lil)cration). 8ri Ramakrishna 
therefore rejected tbcao powers given 

him by the Mother. 

Tile Tantric Sadhana in its highest 
fonns is a p-and synthesis of Karma, 
bhakti, Yoga and Gnan ,. In some 
6f its adaptations it ineuleatea prao- 


liccs which consist in trunsconding 
sensibility by fulfilling its ilcnmnds 
but such a fulfilment often deteriora- 
tes into voluptuous license. Sri 
Ramakrishna who wii.s liic very 
pattern of Sattvic virtue' jirmt’-i-d 
only the Sattvic a-spcct of it, knmsM 
os Divya Bhava whieh insi.its on 
absolute self-control and purity. 

Biiakti Yoga ih inte-ne-ted not in 
the elialcctic iiualysiM of the t;« ll-c-iti- 
tradictions of relutionnl thought but 
in the redation l>ctwt‘cii the .self .'imi 
God which deepens into nmtmd long- 
ing and self-loss in the love eif the 
‘other'. Bhukti lias its own logic ; 
it overcomes the idea that Ihi- self and 
God arc imilnally c.wlusive centn-s 
existing in their own solid singh e.r-i 
The real omnipotence of (io<l ciuisisU 
in His all-cumpclling love and eternal 
gitdng of Himself, and ‘the most in- 
tense self-effacing love iniuHtiTs to 
the intensity of the double fruition.' 
The Bhaktu d">.- no* l>:ir|*,:tin widi 
God; he seeks God only and not his 
gifts. iSri llaniukri.slma wii^ a ro.-uiitl 
Chailnnya in his divine fervour which 
was disciplined into the varieties of 
Vnishnavite experience by the ini- 
tiations lie received from Bliairavi 
Hralimnni and titlicr Gurui- Me»- 
chors) of the path of UhakM tde- 
votion). Blmkii is » laddi r of 
love in the asceiuling order of 
divine intimacy known as .Santa, 
Dasya, Sakhya, Va'.salya and 
Modhurn, and each stage Iki.- it.-s own 
specific feeling tone or Ha-r* San’ a 
results from introversion .and concen- 
tration on the inner quiet of Kaivalya 
or ‘aloncness’ but it .shoiihl not lapse 
into quietism. The Dosya Bhava is 
absolute submission to the will of God 
as of an ideal servant to his muster, 
and is typified in the love of Hanmnun 
to Rama. With his usual thorough- 
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ness Sri Ramakrkiina so identifted 
Uftnunuui in the practice 
of this Bhava that there waa an 
enlargement of the cocej'x. The idea 
(if Ciod i» tJjc Holy inspiros reverence 
anil not inner unity. True Bhakti ia 
not, however, couaciouaiiesB of the two 
wilU but their confluence or union in 
one tjpirit. The Sakhya Bhava is the 
fcllowahip w'ith God resulting in the 
conaciouaueaii of divine rocesaibility. 
The Vutaalyn form is the niotiierly 
feniloriicas and aoliciludo of Kouaalya 
for Ramlala or of Yasodo for Sri 
Kri•^hna. The Madhura Ilhava per- 
fected in the Maha Bhava ia the 
fulfilment of Uie oUier Bhavaa. It 
IS a .spiritual marriage in which the 
teui is taught uf) in the flame of love 
fiiitl inwardly embraced. I-<tVe dc- 
ve!oi>.s into Rati anti deepens into 
Hrcma or the intense longing t>f Uadlia 
for Kridma, the IwatiUful nnd bHs.sfu! 

• Divine Dark. ’’ wliicdi hurnl itself 
into Sri llamukrishmi'ts heart. 

I’lie agony of separution had its 
htHlily expression in the susjX'nsion 
oi tlic functioning of riio aenacs and 
till' tM)iing out of minute drop.s of 
Mood from the pores t»f the skin. The 
l.tud of love likcwiae longs for Mis 
‘otlicr’, and their aeparateueo-s expire* 
in the iiimiortal ecata.sy of communion. 

To verify tlie trutha of lalam and 
t'lirkiianity li« identified h^maelf writh 
ilu’ir followers and had n vision of 
Mnlirmiod and of Jeaua of Naaarctb. 

■Innna Yoga ia a philtisophic 
iiu tiiod of seE-nnalyaia and the witlt- 
'hawHl of consciouaneaa from the sub- 
jffi-tibjecl relation to the transcen- 
dental state of Nirviknlpft BamadhL 
This retreat from the surface to the 
fentro is aot a process of psychic 
billing or lajMie into quietism but the 
^If-knowledge of the Absolute. 
"^Ibippod with the four-fc-ld diacipU- 


nca for Advnitie rT.-iH-iations, viz., 
dtacriminaiton of (ruth. 
of worldlitiess, erhical ptiriru aiiou and 
intense longing for liberal ion, ntid 
initiated into tlic nature i>f Sanridhi 
by his Guru, Totuj»nri. Hri Hama- 
krisluiu prueiised the ‘Neti', Aieti' 
method or via tietjalioHi-s hy the iso- 
lation of jmre eonHriousnc.ss from the 
distract ions of scii-e-inipr< s-'tont> luid 
aelf”f<H'iing, nml soon reali^i'd the 
sUlK;r-e<«iaeiou« isltite of Stmtadlii. 
Conaciousneas freed from its relation- 
al activities expamls into infinity and 
sbine.s in its own iiiclTHblc liglii Ik-voiuI 
light and dtlrkilc^■'. Hveti the belm ed 
form of the Mm her had to be divseet- 
ed by .Advaitie ihintgitt , ^(‘lf-u■!ln<(-end- 
c*d and dissolved into .supra-iiersiiiiiil 
Absolute, tjaguiuk lirahnmii t Person- 
al Go<D it) Sal-Chit-Anandatn lExis- 
tence-Knowledge-lifis.s Absointet jicr- 
sonillcil, !Uid in .Stimadhi it Ha lts tuvay 
ns tiie ieeberg ;ii dawn tiinl t'nv salt 
doll iniiiK'rseil in wtiier. and sdl-eone- 
eiousncss expire.^ in ila- eu rmil itliss of 
Kirguna. lA^r si.x nionii’s at a sttv'ch 
)ku was lost in that state, f lies would 
enter liis mouih ami hi.-' hatr aa-^ intit- 
Ufl with ;»eeietioii <•[ din. Fir.ally a 
teriiblc attack t)f dv.-jcnti ly drau-’i-d 
him down to the |>lieiioiiiiu.'il pi.oie, 
and in tlie iiilcr«'>t,'- of l.uihainty l.w 
remained on (he ihreshol*! of sopi r- 
consciousuess during the re-it of his 
earthly life and .•<iHiit liiin^clt in 
spiritual service and efuoinuiiicatii.n 
of godliiKSs Iti Imtiiaitity. 

The pfo|>heti<' adteni of Sri 
Ramakrislma aiigiiis well tor tiic 
religious regeneration of the world 
and the reign of righteousnesa 
and peace in this lueeliani.-lie age. 
To him religion was m*t a ilounia 
of the heresy hunting ijjH or 
a *>pi»cinl revelatifin to a clmst ii 
community but a direct realisation 
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(,f Oocl and the fundamental unity of 
nil the world religiona. The unique- 
nnfis of hia experience, which has 
nlready passed into history, consists 
in Utc universality of ita rcUipous 
Bpijcal, and it has set free a rejuven- 
itted fonn of Hinduism suited to 
iiiodcm democratic requiromonts. ^‘o 
liiui religion is not merely seeking 
and seeing God but n divinely ordain- 
ed vocation governed by the motive 
of elevating the whole of humanity to 
tlic level of God. It thus harmonises 
tlic mystic quiet for eternal bliss and 
the needs of historic revelation — ^the 
l^rsonnl nnd the impersonal, the 
bjiirituality of tlic contemplative and 
the uciivisin of the altruist. Religions 
arc not contradictory but coiuplc- 
menturj', and the theological deduc- 
tions resulting from the application 
of formal logic to dogmatic presup- 
positions arc the fore-runners of 
inigic fanaticism and arc repugnant 
to religious wide-hcarledncss. Per- 
sonal verification is indisiK-nsahh* 
m esiiiuating the value of adigious 
faiih, and the effect of psychology on 


faith is inescapable. Though religion 
is one, its experiences arc varied. Tiic 
Siddhanta or logirnl uirtiiod of titlii r 
— or' should be supplement cd by liic 
synthetic mystic insight contained in 
‘both — and’. The apirilual hospilnhly 
of Hinduism incaniatc in .Sri Ruiiiu- 
krishtm is not a pantheistic or eclec- 
tic piecing together of bus oi fnitli but 
i.« the rccogniiion of tla ir individuali- 
ty inllucnccd by tin- indwelling love 
of God in all religious. 

The infinite imssiliility aiul sugges- 
tiveness contaimd in the life of this 
super-mystic and pmidief wa- first 
brought out with aiHitlulie b ivuur by 
Swaiui Vivekanaiidii and is gradually 
unfolded uiul made explicit by the 
Math and the Mission btaring t^ri 
Kamakrishna’s name. iSri Ilamu- 
kriehna and Swami Vivekananda are 
the static and dynamic ai.-|M rt.i of the 
New Disjiensution. History re]»eat.s 
itself and tiic relative siguiluaiice of 
the two lives cum|K-l compaiisou wiih 
that of ctocraios ami IMato, Liuddltu 
and Anunda, and Jc-sus ami Paul. 


THE LIVING PRESENCE 

By Sister Devamula 

l.Si>lrr Dc^nmatti, the (uithorew of Dfij/n in «n Indinn Moinh-trij/, Hn linmoknehiui 
(imt Hik Iiu<‘iitl4's atul fieveirl other books, is well known lo (he ri 'ulci ■ of fli>' t 
/vi.tiio, Ainevirsiia by nalionality. she hits devoted her whole lifo to thi' <ii 

Vcihinu, In this arUefe, wriltcu ns u Iritmtc to the otn' hisn(lr>'ir!i hirih'l.iv' oi -;i 
Huiiutkridinu, the Mister nluctn* kciiik) of the laowl inliini»te ainl witiI .•xiH'Ui tur,-- i.; hiT 
In'.' Iwfori* tin' reudnra. Klic makes her r«’ii.son for doinj; rx* •oUiii'-ntly i liuii in tl><- 
cuniw' of tiio nriiclo. We (or our part }>iibli«h il for the reason it will go to 
dtviigtlKfn the ftoilli of the uiimcrous devotees of Sri Ratiuikri.-)hua auj reassure them 
tlml the Cfreal Maiititr Is rtill a living fietsonality in our niidsl, (nipablr of being con- 
tii'led by nn caraost nnd |»n»yerfiil soul. We request our nuders to give n reverent 
P'ni.'wl to UiM urtick*.] 

^ HE day is drawing to its rlose. more tban thiily years of active «er- 
*1* Tlie quiet of tl«s twilight hour vice as a member of the Ramakrishtui 
» upon my ^pini. Bvratog ahadows Miaaion I look back over life in long 
•all about nEgt ft viata of perspective. What I write now, I had 
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tlioiight to leave for ever uosuid. I 
^lirink from setting down on the 
[irinled page experiences so sacred and 
personal that I have never voiced 
them save to one; but what pertaini 
to the Great Ones of the earth cannot 
lx* hidflen. It belongs to all men, not 
to an individual. 

I renjcmber when some years ago 
a letter was found telling of St. Paul. 
It was written by an obscure Chris- 
tian to another unknown - follower of 
the new faitlh Xi told how the writer 
had waited all day by the gate of tlic 
city, watching eagerly for the coming 
of the preacher of the Nnaarcne. She 
ixppflx^d to sec him enter, a Htatcly 
figure mounted on a charger, and deep 
was her ditsapimintracnt and surprise 
111 perceive in tlic multitude a small 
figure, bovv-legRcd. hook-nosed and 
cross-eyed. Tiib was the groat Paul! 

Tlie imlhor of the letU-r has drop- 
ped into complete oblivi'n, but the 
picture of the mighty disciple of the 
crucified Christ stands out still in 
iindiinuied relief. So, I hope will the 
SPIT of the living Presence l>c forgot- 
ten mill oidy the Presc'nce remain, to 
Ihhc witness to the glory and bounty 
"f ilu- one who shone through it. 

My task is not self-ehoson. An 
oit-rcpeatctl urge, both from within 
and from without, compels me to it. 
A letter from Swami Shivananda, for 
many years the Head of our Order, 
abo Icndh it insistetrec and definite- 
nc.xs. The letter reads : — 

‘ ^Iv Deab Sisrea Devamats, 

I was so pleased to get your 
letter of the 90lh instant, the 
day after «io thirtieth anniver- 
sary of ycwir ratranee into the 
work. Your letter streaks 
!n» much of the work and 
I am joyous to feel how 
unselfishly you love it I know 


what great a j>art ymi tiave 
played in it and still ari- doing 
with a frail Ixtdy, but witti a 
spirit which ia getting stronger 
and stronger in conviction. Your 
connection witli the work not 
of thirt\- year« exi^u■IH•e, Ion I 
think yonr whole exi*-t(nee is 
related with it. Pioneers do not 
take birtli, but tlu-y eoine along 
with the birth of a movement. 
Tfie etagi* gets arranged, behind 
the curtain of birth. As it ri«es 
up, the characters come one hy 
one to play their part in different 
elime.s and eountries. You are 
one of such eharacters. Their 
distinctive features arc : tlieir 
heart impels Oiem to join in the 
movement, and they shan’ the 
vicissitudes and fortune;-' i f it 
with full faith in the cause. Ro 
to iny mind your assoeintiun 
with (he work anti wi(]i Paramu- 
nanda has taken place at the 
will of Sri Haniokrislina. You 
are a bh^scfl one. Y»>u will live 
ns long as his name will l>e 
Imnoured In n.-.” 


Those uiiu tell of n Divine mum- 
festatiun are .-.imple chroniclers, not 
makers of Hteratme. Their duty i.s 
tu preserve the tradition that the 
mighty Ones of Go<l may live on in 
the hearts of men. ThD is my inieni 
in giving out lhc.se visions. Tlu-y were 
not psyehit' vision.^, they wen- 
not dreams, they wen* not iinagina- 
tiona, nor was the Great Due 
who came in them an apparition. 
He was a pulsing Pre.84;iiee, a living 
personality. The warmth ant! radi- 
ance of his being were eleurly luircep- 
tible; and in my In'ing also, when the 
Presence came, then* w’as a |»ceulior 
unaccustomed glow. It was as if a 
bright light was flashed on in every 
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jvioin of my miiul and heart and even 
ill the body, ftonietimee Hie glow 
preceded the Presence, us if to herald 
it.<t Biiproach; sometimes it came with 
it; btit always its influence lingered 
(ifior for hours and even days. 

If the Scora of ancierU, India, or the 
iiivfitics of mediaeval Europe, or all 
those who have scon and heard, h"d 
locked their visions in the deep 
recesses of their hearts and kept them 
secret, the world would have been 
iHcalculahly poorer. Even the witnes.>j 
of lesser devotee.s has value to 
sttciiRthcn the faith of men luid lend 
them courage to go forward. 

So now as the sun nears ita setting, 
I break the silence of years and share 
tl)i8 spiritual eonfidenco of my life, 
in the hope that through it others may 
gain u deeper realisation of the 
.'.piritual grandeur and boundless 
mercy of one of the greatest among 
tlie Great Ones who have eomc to 
earth as Saviours of meu. 

I 

lT*>ly Mt>ther outlived Sri Raina- 
krislinu hy many years. When after 
hi^ p!t!«fting, she was removing her 
ornamcats an<l her bordered sari to 
wrap round her the unbordcred cloth 
of the widow, Sri Raniakrishna ap- 
peared U> her and said reproachful!/: 
■'What are you doing? Do you believe 
1 am dead?" Silently she replaced 
the bangles on her arms and wound 
about Imr once more her bordered 
Htn* widowhood was ended. 

To iesser aouls also were granted 
proofs of this living Presence. Of 
some of tliese I would now tell. 1 had 
fled from the hurried Kfe of New York 
h> the calmer atmosphere of Boston 
sad was spending my days in scclu- 
aioit and sUance. One afternoon, a > 1 
**t alone in my living room, troubling 
aver my aimW future, sudcleniy two 


figures stofMl iK-hirc me. The face of 
one shone witli a supei-earthly Mnite, 
which seeaneil !<» »ln*<l nii cfl’ulgcnce 
over his whole being. In quiet toncj^ 
bo spoke these wonb: '• Do not gi ii vo. 
You have work to do for me ’’ Thou 
both figure.s vanislicd. Inn tin- u-c 
of their presence lingered lor many 
days. 

In the early spring I returned to 
New York and soon after bceamc a 
member of the Vi’ilnntn Sr>ciety, Wing 
put in clmrgo of the Puldi^liing I>c- 
pnrtment. M that tiim* l,ooi:> came out 
in rapid ^i.icci-x'-ioii ; my Iniiirs were 
very full uml I was in friiiueiit cmisul- 
tation w’ith the head of the work. One 
late afternoon he called me to his 
private duty to tsilk over a new 
publication. A.** T entereri the room, 
my eyes fell upon a photograph h.uig- 
ing over the maniol. I .■^tood .-ill!, 
transfixed. It was, the figuif I had 
scon in Boston. I walked quickly 
across to the fircpluee and a>;ked al- 
most abruptly, “ Of whom is this a 
picture? ” The head of the woi k re- 
plioil quietly: “It is my Ma-tcr, Sri 
Ramakri.shnn." 

A year passed. The ;umiviis;»iy 
of Sri Ramakrishna's birthday earni-. 
It was observed vei7 austerely at the 
New York Society. Of the fifty or 
sixty mciiilH'rs wlio attemled the cr le- 
bratiun, senreely one tasted food or 
drank water from hefoii- siiu.--'; i n tl,. 
previous evening until after .-nnsel on 
the evening of the birthday. TIu.h 
was done, not to mortify the flesh, but 
to give greater frectloni to the sjurit. 
All day we sat on the floor of tin* iduss 
room without mat or cushion, nieihtnl- 
iug, praying, or listening to llie read- 
ing of sacred books. Thea' were bra i 
reeesses, but a hush of holy silence 
was upon every heart and there was 
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Ijttlc conversation — tliat; liltle being 
in low undertones. 

Tlie atmosphere was charged with 
liM vour. The last liour of prayer had 
bad hi'cn told ihut \v!i»t- 
evrr we asked for in this enlnuaauiij; 

of the tinj’ would he irr.'inl. d. 

I think of nothinc for which lo 
iisk. Ko d<nsire entere<l my thoui:ht, 
or rather only one. — lo «« Sri Raiiia- 
krislina once again. The stillncjis in 
the room wait breathless. Something 
impelled mo to open my eyes and 
liierc on the platform amid the masses 
of llowciUj wliich had been brought in 
as offering, sUkkI the living Presence, 

It was the same figure that had 
fomc to me itt Boston, yet not the 
same, for it was clothed in a single 
long white garment and both l)o<ly 
ar.il robe were tso shining, i?o tiiiu.<- 
pureiit that I could ilii-eeiu thioujih 
iluui the faint outline of the flowers 
iicliind. But tlie feiiiilo on tlie face 
wns the same and there rndinted from 
ii tiie same power, tlic .same gintle 
1 h in djctioii. The figure sloocl there 
for a few seconds w‘itb hfinib out- 
.■•u•^■ll■ll•■d in blcn'^ing, then wiiw gom*. 

1 looked about. All eyes were closed. 
Ibid no other sc<yn? 

ll 

In tin- ntidinin I entered on a couisc 
of intensive spiritual training. U 
t'lilkii for great regularity, careful diet 
and iibovQ all for firm resolution. 1 
rliiirtfd my day aa a sea-captain 
tnight chart his voj'agc. I rose early, 
•'de hglitly, ha<l fixed hours for epiritu- 
!tl practices; and fiTatetl hours for 
P'lhlication work, which involved 
inucli editing, typewriting and proof- 
reading. Some time was spent in the 
‘>ppn, and aorao at the Soaety house, 
attemiing (g |,oo|j ggd gtl.cr 

ptdiHfilang bnstnesa. T was full of cn- 
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tliiisiasra and confidence, bin in my 
heart there was one grievunee. 

The training which 1 lm<I under- 
taken iucUidt'd the practice of iKi.-tun , 
breathing rxerci'C?, on cxcrri.-i in 
conccnlrrstiim. and a i<i i k di- 

lation. rhi< la.-! wu- ilia c in.-f- m mv 
giievaiu'c. It, had la<ii iny habit, 
prior to my new plan of life, to m iki* 
Sn Ramukrishna himsirlf llic Mibji «-t. 
of ray meditation. I'hc subject now 
given me Rccmcrl tlr\' an<l mechanical. 

I liorc with il for .«evcra! weeks, ihin 
T made appeal lo ti.e head i>!' iln’ wi ik. 
who was directing m\' »1 uiIh-<. and 
he gave his immediate emnitnt tii.ai 1 
return to my old form uf niediiaiion. 

I was living in a delightful apaii- 
menl not far from the S<jciety hmi-e. 
In il I had fitted up n private ciiap,-!. 
That nielit 1 nibi'.d tl.i.- i.' . 

eagcriK's*!. 1 t, U I(V my phua- !>> n-n 

altar, wont throupji my urt[ 

\va« jast iK^ginniiijiC by iik tiiuitiou 
when Sri Uaiiiukii^lkiui stooil ht b>rt» 
mo — not llie Uiuiuikribiiiui. i>i 
or of ihe binlnuiy, iiu} ii ruiu-- ;! 
fi]t*nrr‘ of pmv »*!’-■ 

teniiiK Kt^rnicnu. (.K'cr-:twi<l. I it 1 
oil iny f:irc l)tf»»ro it, (rtpt siovsly 
uearev ami had uiv forolicatl vu iin.: 
feet. I kiif'W no ni<ir«‘. WIm ii I i» - 
turneti to nonnal I 

found I iKt ii I>irtLi in iiont ta' 
the attar for mon- tlain an lioui. W it:.? 
Iranspireki in tlno iiour I bUiJl ik''\i v 
know; but il left me with a now out- 
look on hfo, a new \i^ioii in my hfvii;. 

At the hour of meditation on ih.e 
following evening Sri Itninakri^lin.i 
ciunt* aj^ain, in h;> uj?ual foiin, i)ut 
aurrounUed by a ^lowiny, A- I 

ga»e(l at imn in tkvoui wMiuin. i>t.* 
east off his hotly ai:^ he mi^ht u gar- 
ment and stood clothed in Hi^ht. He 
i?ccmcd, liowevcr, overwdndmin^, 
\im awo-inispiring than at the iir-t 
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coming- A st^Uer iendern<^ lingered 
like H fragranee about him, td^iug 
jmny all sense of awe or fear. 

A Utird day he came, again at the 
hour of prayer. He looked more like 
the pliotograph over the mantel, which 
iiftil first told me of him; but hia Innly 
«emc<l only a lanlem, in which burn- 
ed It liaezling flame, sending out broad 
iH'iiiiis of light all about him. No 
wort! was sptiken— neither oii this nor 
on the previous days; but from a 
silenee that was radiant aiul charged 
with meaning, I had lc,.med that 
whether clothed in an earthly body 
or manifest in Buper-carlhly glory, Sri 
Ramakriahna was a living Presence, 
moving among men to aid and bless, 
to guide and shield, in the fullness of 
his love. 

Ill 

Four months later, in February, Z 
wns asked to prepare a compilation 
of th«r sayings of Sri Ramakrishna. It 
wtis to he done for the head of tlio 
Work wlio had not the Icistjre to do it 
lii!n«clf. No task could have been more 
plcfising to me. I set out on it with 
Holour, 1 went, column by cohiinn, 
through long files of old periodicals, 
searching for a word or a sentence 
that might haA'o fallen from Sri 
Ramakrishna’s U|M! and been recorded 
in some one’s reminiscences. 

1 read carefully various 8mal^col- 
Icctimia, some of them out of print. I 
exhausted every poesible source and 
finally brought together nearly seven 
huiulrcd sayings. To put these into 
<* Itook in unordcred sequence sccmesl 
tu me unmtelligent. I decided, there- 
fore, to classify tb«n into ohapten 
inarg^al headinga and aa far as 
possible to arrange tJiem to nudee 
*®’’*«®utive reading. 

It was a long arduous labotu', 
one I was reluctant to leave even 


for an hour. I rose at rhiwn and 
worketi far into the night. I went 
back and forth through the sayings, 
each time culling out those ilial be- 
longed togetliir in a eliaptc r <u- imili-f 
a murgiiaal heading. Tiias cla-.-ificii- 
lion had not Im-cu attcniiucd latoiv, 
BO 1 was doing pioneer work. iJay 
after day the glowing words burned 
deeper anil deeper into my con.si ious- 
ness. I walked in their rhythm, 1 ale 
with them .sounding throiigii iny 
thought, I slojit with tliern on my lips, 

1 was ronsumetl by them. 

Tho spring came. April was hero 
and I had promised to have the new 
collection of saying.s in print beiorc 
the summer. Thi: final copy oi the 
manuscript was m-arine eompfi-tion. 

I was working on it busily one morn- 
ing when I felt a tapping on my 
shoulder. I was alone in the apart- 
ment, so I thought that .some nioi.sture 
had condcnsotl on the skyliglit over- 
head and was drijtpiim riuwn my 
living-room was ready a studio. I 
pul up my hand to hni.sh away the 
drops uud w-ent on with my 'ype- 
writing. 

Again the tapping came. There 
could he no doubt, — it vva.s a human 
touch. Startled, I liirned ii'iii kly anti 
saw Sri Rumakrishna .-itaJelii.;; just 
behind me on the left side, lie lo<ik« d 
as in his picture and was impres.siv{ ly 
living. 1 scorned to feel the w.-iriiifh 
of bis hanil ns it rested on my' 
shoulder. No liglu liiioiie irom him, 
only the radiamv of his -tuil* mail, 
him hiniiiunis. He was .li.mmaat ly 
living human ihcsencc. lie remaineil 
for a brief moment, then ilisappearcd. 

As it is not possible to surprise the 
opening of a flower or the unfolding 
of a leaf — the [)Innt or tree keeps its 
secret; so I was never able lo di-ixrn 
how the Pi'cseneo e.'ime or how it w« nt. 
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It. wft« there ami it war gone. The 
manner of itn coniing and gfnng was 
never disclciaed. These words of 
Avicenna Ik'jsl describe it. " It was 
{Ike u flash of lightening shining over 
(lie meadow and disapitcnring as if it 
liiid never gleomeil." But the gleam 
of file Frceence lingered nfler. 

IV 

My life became a wandering one. 

I luuveil from India in the far East 
to California in the far West, with 
long intervals of pause a< intervening 
centres of the work. In 1923 Swami 
rariimanniuin foninlerl An.anda Asli- 
rumn in the hills of the Sierra Madre 
iiingc near Los Angelc.^. It was csta- 
hii-heil us an extension of the Vedanta 
Ci'iiiie iif BosUin. where T had sciwcd 
for a number of years as the Stt;anii’s 
:i.<>islant.. It Avas now in the same 
eav>neity that I took up iny resKlencc 
at the new Retreat. 

{'•radually various buildings were 
(leeutl, among them an impresaivc 
Tein|)le dedicated to the t'niversal 
Hjiirit. I formed the b«ibit of going 
to the Sanctuary of the Temple for 
li (|uiet horn- of prayer after the house- 
holil had retired for the night. Tlnw 
it wa.'' that late one night I mounted 
the hto|)8 to the upper terrace and 
unkti kcil the side deair of the TempLi. 
It ><(Mncd vcr>' big, very dark ami 
very utill, as I entered. I was glad to 
escape from this silent outer empti- 
ness to tl»e more protecting space of 
the dimly lighted inner Sanctuary. 

I knelt before the altar and began 
•'I'cutiiig a sacred name. I do not 
know how long I had been kneeling 
then.’, when noisekttsllb^ quite 
ttftturaliy the walls behind Uio altar 
wiled back. My egrw rated on the 
of hills licyond without surprise 
''ouder.v&.nijeinfid in no way ex- 


traordinaiy that T diouM sro them. 
As my gaz*' lifi*>d from liiil 1<i hill, it 
was drawn to a blazing tiglu tm the 
highest peak. la tho (••■utn' nf iho 
light stood the living l’n'.-fm’''. \ 

long shawl fell alxiut it, the colour of 
which was neutralised by the dazzling 
light; the fare shone witli a suiwr- 
earthly effulgence ami from the out- 
stretched hands there poured a radiant 
blessing. 

The figure stood tints for a montent, 
then began to deseend totvard.-* the 
Temple. It «lid not follow' the .shnie 
of the hill, hut moveil on a direct path 
of light. .‘V.y it drew nciirtr, I eouhl 
discern that iho light wliich ereated 
the path caiiic from the of tin- 
one who walked upon it. l>mvir.vrir<l 
the Prosenre moved on tlie shining 
band of light, maji^stie, silent, awe- 
inspiring, yet radiating such tcmler- 
iicss t.>f love that all -eii-jc tjf fear or 
marvel melted. 

It ajiiiroaclied .-lowly, reached the 
'lerni>lt‘, i-ntered tin* .''iiiU'tuaiy 
through the open walls, which rolled 
together and took it.s place on the 
rigid stile of the jdtar with tlie 
hand li-'l.iug Oh it. I’iie Iiaii-ii};,«ii- 
ing light dimmed and Sri Ham.a- 
krishna of the iiintii{i lieeame the 
llamakrishna of Ui^ eaithiv einboiii- 
itU'iil. lie luoketl us when lie walked 
visibly aiiiung men, lie .'^timd in smil- 
ing silence for a moment, then begun 
to sjM uk. What he uttered wa.- spoken 
to the lienrt rather than to the ear 
ami was meant only for rhe one wlio 
beard. 

It was very laic when I left the 
Sanctuary. The figure still stood be- 
side the altar and for four tlays wheii- 
ovi;r I entired the Temple m tin- 
hour of worship 1 saw’ it there more 
real and glowing than tluwe who 
knelt in pmyer before the Sanetu- 
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■irv Temple w'w charged 

wiiii <he power of its Pre«enec. 

.Sf'vcral yeara stretch between this 
<t,vl llftniakrisima's next coming. 
The gup is in the narrative alone. 
(Inly a few salient exix'rienccs arc 
included in it- 'I’o translate into the 
^vTiiten word the close association of 
(he Presence with my daily Hfc would 
be impossible. It guarded my safely, 
gtmii'd iny effort, cnvelojwd me with 
a love tlmt renewefi, hcnicil and 
iwciicned. All it asked in. return was 
ill., devotion of !v humble heart. 

T was still living at Amtuda 
A-Iiiiuiiu. The winter niglite in tkli- 
id-uia arc ccdtl tunl often stormy. To 
uvoul exposure to the occasional in- 
clement weather, I was [x-rsuaded to 
abandon going to the Tciufde for the 
lute iiour of prayer and to ftt up, next 
1(1 my .study, a private chapel. 'Th. 
ux'iii set apart for it was one of three 
in a v.ing oi the cloister where 1 lived 
;il(nie. It had served originally as the 
lioii.M'liokl Sanctuary before the Teiu- 
|iii‘ wa.s built, and had been unused 
rhue the Sttiictuaiy had been trans- 
IviKii ki the Temple, 

Tai years’ residence in Euroive had 
uiaiiicd me to gather many thing.-- to 
make a Cha|>el lovely. Among tliein 
'va,- n rare hanging, several ctmttirics 
old, nliich had hung in the chancel 
ftroli 01 a Spanish church. It had Iwcn 
"uvm by the monks of Salamanca 
nba embroidered by them. Even 
dx ciHorwidery silk was the product 
01 Uicir own silk worms. Tl»c hnng- 
i'Hi liiui taken form and servctl always 
in lioly surrouttdingis. Sanctity per- 
'i‘d('i! it, aj„| it tQ belong 

•durt) (Ye placed it— on the wall be- 
iimd I ho altar. 

'V hen the Chapel was finished, it 
*88 so sited with ttpliftod beauty and 
I'O'ver that 1 couki not keep it for my- 


Kclf. I <ti ‘'•Iturc it Vi'itii 

Thojjc who isitw \i ai^kc'l \o Ifrmu 
fneiuk to its <iiior. h. ; r.i v 

mil begged tlie priviii gi ul iL 

So many eanu; ; but luft om eve: mooiI 
at its threshold for a moinviu i»f .-ilcnt 
prayer wlut lii-l riot i- < ^\]\^^ 

Uuivfillcd oycft for (he b]. 
rcceivcnb 

There \vcri‘ mhiu* in tliv hoii't-iioM, 
however, ^^ho etiuci.^od me for allow- 
ing it m freely. They felt that a 
pewma! Shrine should lx* kept for ihe 
pennon alone. T!.< :r thmijdu iniohkd 
me nut a Ir.llt-. T rljrnnl: froiu •Irn- 
cnaiiig mtydiin^ .‘•o -arnd a*:* a.i.-i llw 
little Clia]K‘l to nu’. T <!t’ri rmiiii d to 
let a higher <U:eidr it. 

I wcj^t to tlic Tomple and undo 
appeal for guidance. Xo auiswcr 
came; Imt. later wlien I opened the 

door of tlif linle t‘hupi'1. 1 a;*’' 

u\ to find it apparenHy iriii>ty 
furnishing-.. Only Uie j,:iie^iiiv; le- 
maimd. Heioie it si4»o<l Mi Uama- 
krishnu, hi.s face aiighi Aiiii that 
radiant smile which r^cemed a very 
pare, of liim. lie 1k 1<I out his haiuis 
as if ill le.n lvr Lueetiug a:nl .-aid io 
me’ is the Wslrnm** 1 to 

ail wlio cwiiic la o . i kie v i.u,. \sii\ 
every one who e:\me to the iiftle 
Chapel felt there the ptiwer of a grc.it 
Pre^Jcnce. 

V 

Ru»mvi viiOnra 111 h?'^ h.-i i-l St. 

Frenrl'- of v- h ti- vp.->i 

Si. Fraiieis recrivvd tin SvLemi:i'. or 
Cluist-woun<Ks, he truuiihsl as U} 
v\licthcr lie nliould make it known. 
He called several ot the closer in'o- 
ihcr?? m* tlie l r anil a-kfd r«ajn ; I 
of them. (Inc lllumina--- by iip:p» . 
replied. ^’Biotlter, not oidv I’ luo 
o%vn flake, but for the i?akc of i^iher*^, 
the Divine Myteric?? are made kriown 
to thee. Therefore, thou i>liOuldbi ftar 
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t„ conceal this whicti itiou ha«t 
ii’ctivecl for the bene&t of many." 

Th« Divine k present in every 
human hceii. It i» the ^mal part 
^^{ man. The foroea of Nature must 
1,^. at its command, »ince to the 
Piviuc nil things nrci ixitis'ihle. Why 
tin II could it not take form ns n living 
I'nsciicc and become the daily com- 
panion of the devotee, who through 
intensity of devotion calls it forth. It 
may appear in different forme, it may 
different names, it m'^y come in 
different ways. Tliat is determined 
liv the (Uvotc'c's conception of Divi- 
nity, Imt that it comes, there can W 

iin douW.^ 

To Santa Teresa of Spain it came 
ns (,’hri.st ; to Sri Ramakrishna as the 
Mother of the Universe; to Saul it 
w.i.s the: Voice on the road to Damas- 
(.11-=, 10 the ZrUinti or “ zealous onc.s ” 
ui the early Franciscan Brotherhood it 
iiKik dic f<tnn of Angels or the Cruci- 
fied Puc. To my more me Jest vision 
i! nppi urwl as Sri Uamukrishna — not 
txi nii.'C I had ubandoiK’d Christianity, 
bu! iiccausc Sri Ramakrislma by the 
fervour of his catholicity had made all 
lelipjouH faiths and the one Ood bc- 
Idnd tlicm more real and vital to me. 

1 liuvi- never tried to analyse or 
explain the experiences rcconlcd in 
pages. A study of pure mathe- 
tiiutu’.s and of recent discoveries in 
.'livsics and ustfonouty hft» taught me 
I't yoiid all doubt tiiat tlie' e are finer 
laws uad mditfer forew ^n tlioac 
f vidi ni to our senses, or even to that 
six'di iHrrceptivo eentMj, the mind. In 
wcll-oi;dered and higldy evolvetl a 
'ttuvci-sc as the ono in which we live, 
the most aftparcntly impossible 
"lay become possible. 

fnc a^esn^ aod d^ppesrsnoe 
“ » pulsing living Preseneb is no more 
a miracle than the bidden funo- 


Uouing of tlie human bo<ly or tlie 
growth of a towering tree from a tiny 
seed, or tlie blossoming of flower on a 
barren hillside. Nature docs not need 
to break a law to perform her jnira- 
cles, she has merely io obey a snlnlcr 
law. She may K'Cin to defy ilir vi.-<i- 
ble, but it is only to call into play 
a more effective invisible agent.. 

All life is a miracle. Even our mi.s- 
takes have an element of the iniracu- 
lous in them, since throuph them we 
learn what otherwise we would never 
know. The future is a mystery to Ih* 
solved; the present is unoiher mystery 
which escapes us before wc can lay 
our hand uimn it. The workings of 
Nature miiBin always iuyHt<'riotis. 
She builds her labonitorio's iu the 
hidden places to wliidi .*iho .alone has 
access. 

Scientists are pressing hard upon 
her. A.s they force her to reveal her- 
Bclf, they find they must deal with 
bolli the immeasurably large and the 
mnnitcsiinally small — light -yiars on 
the one side, i.uoU'n.'i and i-Uclroab 
on the other. Astronomy ami physics 
are in process of complete readjust- 
ment Conceptions of lime, space, 
distance, of ellier, of the constitu- 
tion and iiltcration of heavenly 
Imdics, all hang in tlic iialuitce. In 
Uiis witlc-s weeping reorganisation, 
undoubtedly room will be fiiuiid for 
many hitherto uncxi^laincd and unac- 
cept^ phenomena. 

The ftindainentals of creation arc 
being reduced to .smaller and wnaller 
particles; subtler and subtler forces 
are being released. Science i.s draw- 
ing close to tlie realm of spirit. The 
subtle acts silently and swiftly, it 
penetrates easily, gathers form and 
dissipates it quickly. Why then is it 
not possible for Christ to appear on 
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tjie battlefields of Flanders, seen by 
tnany;; or for the Ug^ti which bfinded 
St. Paul to contain a Holy Presence 
that spoke to him; or for a celestial 
being to press the Christ-woimds on 
the linnds and feet of St. Francis? 

Man is uncovering more and more 
01 life. The time is not fur distant 
when he will uncover death — not by 


trivial jisychic innnifc.«tations, not by 
test luljc or mioroscoiie, but by the 
revelation of subt ler laws. In observ- 
ing the working of these, be will learn 
that it is in no w ay c<intnuy to nahiro 
that a fbxal Soul, higlily .'j-iiilueb-rii 
and liigldy sen.-iU'cd. aide (■> walk 
the earth, wbetlier in tiie ilesb or in Uu- 
spirit, a Imng Presence nmong men. 


AS MANY VIEWS, SO MANY PATHS 

B{f D. Af. Dfttta, MA., Ph.f). 

[Dr. Datta u* the Professor of Philosophy in the HtU(i;i C’oUi «<■. He i,< the nutlmr 
of tlie mnsterly Isoofc on the epistoniologj' of Ailvai(.-i V»«lrinia entitled " ;;Six Wuvm of 
Kiuiwing" which U llic only Hook of itH kiiut in EnglHU imd i.s uu -.ouirileiti.Mi 

to the litenilure on Indian Philo^«ophy. Sri R«ini(kri,dmn'« wvinit th.it nil i. hitxats I' lxl 
to tin; fiftnie goal ie to-dtiy acxs'pted Hy many due lo iiu insttnetive iikiiig kn iln' i .itlu.lirity 
of tliriL eoiU'eplion or due <0 the iH'lief in the e^ixtenee of t^iiint< and *w' r- iti :ill tin- an al, 
relioiona of th« world. That this great saying is not merely a matter oi faith or aeeepi- 
jiiile only on pragiiialie grounds, but has deep njetaphyxieiil iiii]>)ieiitioiix and lui'ieal jtixii- 
li..«(i<»n.s is the thesis of the learned ProfeworV enntribiition offered a.x ti inbut,? of 


reu'cel lo Sri Ilamaktirima on the ore,i.«.ion 

RI Rnniakririma Paraiimhanm 
used to teach peuple by sitnple 
e|ii};r!iins of csmcentratetl wifidoin. 
One of tliesc pithy teachings rellocia 
the central principle for which he 
.stcKKl. It is — ^"Yata mat tata {>atb.” 
(Bengali) It means: A» many views, 
so many paths. 

None of his teachings requires 
greater emphasis than this at the 
Bcut hour when India is putssing 
through a state of communal jealous- 
ies and religious strifes. Almost all 
these quarrels and clasnes arc due to 
a lack of sympathy for the view- 
IHriuts of others and the refusal to 
rcsjrect Ute views of others as much 
a» one’s own. Fanaticism is inspired 
hy the belief Utat one’s own view is 
the only possible view and should be 
prc 8 er\’ed at all cost. But this p<»i- 
tiva ^e of fanaUeism is not so 
^jeettonabls Mid dnigefoos, ad its 


of Ilix Birth-tVnlfniiry 1 

iK’giitivc xidc. For in tliix latlor a..i- 
jiccl fiiimtifiMii ix iiiniin d by iln laiiii 
that :if> Inilli i* oii»‘ .'uul nne's nwu 
view is the only irutli, all otiu r vi<-w.‘ 
must bo wrong and are, therefore, 
fit to be treated with contempt and, 
if possible, should ls‘ stamped out 
of existence, ('imtempt, peixcution. 
quarrel and riot are tiie naiui.ii lon- 
seqnenee.x of sueli .•in aritude. The 
PHrainuhaniMi would have u- lopeet 
the views of others n-s our own views, 
for, ho holds that there arc ns tnany 
paths to religious progres.^ as there 
are different points of view. 

But if truth is one. how ean we 
justify different view.s of the same 
truth, uml how ean we, then, justify 
Uio diflorent paths? Is not the teueh- 
ing of the Paramahamsa based on a 
faulty logic? Is nut one justilied in 
stamping out untruth in the euiise of 
truth, umuiudful of the consequen- 
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eog’ We HhftU try to aneirer ^eee 
qiicfltiona here os tariefly rk possible 
ftiul exauijue the souiulnctw of the 
icaeliing— “ An many views, «o inttay 
psllw" 

The dictum “ Tnilh is one ” is 
plihly uttered and readily believtHi 
rvi’n by coramon jxsoplc. But it is 
doubt fill if the meaning and implica- 
lious of it arc always understood as 
('Icnrly. The word truth is used in 
(lifTorenl senses and there is always 
the risk of ambiguity when wo use 
it. It means, first of all, the quality 
of u proposition which is Ijclicvcd 
an*l is uncontr»dietc<l and which is, 
tliirefore, true. It is in this abstract 
!<i'n.-c (hat we speak of the truth (us 
riin^osed to tlie falsity) of a statc- 
niciit, theory, doctrine, view, etc. 
fficoiully, it is used in a more con- 
crete sense to signify that which is 
true. In this sense, we speak of a 
proposition— a theory, a view, a law 
of iiattiro, eic., tw a trulA. It is in 
tlii-i sense, again, that we say — 
Spook the truth.’ Thirdly, truth is 
used in u still more eoncrete sense 
to bignily suuietliing the profiosition 
aiwut (the existence ofl which is trtie. 
hi the first sense truth is the quality 
of a profKisiUon about regality, in the 
si'coiiil it stands for that proposition 
about reality and in the third it is 
loulity iijictf. It is in this last seaae 
'lint truth L-i ust^l to mean a fact, an 
ivint, etc., when we say, for exam- 
ple, that KravitAthm is a truth or titat 
•he (tenth of Soerates is a truth, 
"lu'n God is spoken of os truth, 
'•lif third sense is illustrated (if, of 
<’«>u'8e, CkmI is believed to be a con- 
I'ti'te reality), 

f>i«tingui8hbg these tiutw senses 
^ ^ Quwtion, 
i* ptaetfy the se&se m wbteb 


we use the w’ord truth, when wc sny 
— Truth is one ’ ? " 

If ' truth ' isj taken in the first 
.scjwc, llu'ii Ihi' dii tuiii c;in iiujili that 
the coiinotatiun of truth i.s the same 
everywhere. Truth is one, in so far 
as It carries tla* .suuit- incaiun^ 
wherever the word is n)>plic(|. For 
example, different propositiuiiH like 
‘ 'riie Sun 1*4 staiiunarv, ' ‘'Plie naxiti 
is a s.atellite, ' ‘ I’lie ibree aujn 1> of 
a triangle are e(|uul to two right 
angles ", contain truth in so far as 
all of them pl.>^^e.'^s the .'iniue cpialiiy, 
.say, of being believed and uncontra- 
dicted. But such a view is too cold 
to supply any basis for religioufi emo- 
tion, far les.s for fanaiiuil enthusiasni. 
This does not preclude the possibility 
of there ladng different points of view' 
and different theories n^'g-ardinq the 
same problem — because dift'erent pro- 
positions can contain the same (ptali- 
ty, truth, being equally ladicved ntnl 
uneoiitriulicied. 

If tnitli is lukcii ill the secoiel 
sense, namely, a.s identirsd wiih .a pro- 
po.sition that is true, then it i« diffi- 
cult to see how truth can 1 m? said 
to Ik! one. There would Ik* a.s uiany 
liiiths ns tl»*re are proposiiion.- that, 
are true. But it may In? s.aid ihnt the 
dictum, in thi.^* sense of truth, might 
mean that th»‘re eun be only one 
truth (f.e. true proposition! regard- 
ing any particular mailer. It may 
Im* |>ointefi out as an example that 
with regaril to the (luestion. *' Wiiat is 
the colour of milk ? “ only one true 
fiosition, namely, " The eidour of 
milk is wliite ’’ can be held and lin re- 
fore, there U only one truth regard- 
ing this matter. ISimilarly regarding 
any other question, namely, the exis- 
tence of God or the nature of God, 
etc., titere can only lie one truth or 
true reply. U is mostly in thi.s 
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sense Ibat truth is usually held to be 
pnf. Let us consider it 'ninutely. 

It is scarcely realised that when we 
ibik an apparently simple question 
like " Whi^ ia the colour of milk ? ” 
there are so many other things pre< 
guppoeed and understood witliout 
which no reply would be possible. A 
simple question conceals many other 
questions and an apparently simple 
reply would be true only subject to 
go many dlEerent conditions which 
are tacitly understood from the uni- 
verse of discourse. Ti answer the 
above question one should under- 
etand from what point of view it has 
bt'cn asked. The coloiu* of milk 
would appear to be of one shade 
during sunligltt, of anoUtcr (luring 
moonlight, it would appear to be 
yellow to the Jaundiced and some- 
thing else to tbo unjaundinced, it 
would appear to be something to a 
man with coloured spectacles, some- 
thing else to others. In a word, die- 
tiincc, medium, nature vf the organs, 
quantity of the milk, eonsistency of 
the milk, composition of it and many 
otlicr facts, too many to be mention- 
eil, will determino the nature of the 
reply to an apparently simple but 
really vague question like “ What is 
tlic colour of milk ? ” Similarly the 
reply to the question, “ What is the 
shape of a pieo ? ” will dc|)end upon 
the angle of viuon from which it is 
observed. It may ap|)ear round, 
pli|)tical, etc., from diTerent points 
of view. To say, then, that there 
nniat be only one truth, true 
propovtion regarding any matter is 
lo ignore these logical difficulties. 
Almost every ^mple question turns 
out to be vagiM and indeterminate 
®ud calls for further and further 
^t>alification and determination, be- 
fore any definite rep^ can be given. 


In cveiyjlay life we n«k vitfcur 
quei>tioriH anrl an* Mirif-fitMl wltli 
equaHy n pla ^ ( >j ir may 

be that tlio uriivt i>i* fjf ilir-mur-f, 
thou^^ii tlu'ta'f'. y is 

tacitly unlficrst^iixl jijiti aii«! 

iK'iivi* tlu ir fiijiii 

.such untlcrytandin^. A;j;;iin in hOitiC 
caftOij tIion;j;h cor.iiiiiotr tlr‘.i 

make tlii‘ qn' ^linn in* 
nnswcrablo fire n(jt mcntiom^l, they 
arc* hi ]»»• n.-n;; ’ 

tions. With regard lo nui riut^liun, 
What is the colour of milk ? wo 
aisfeuine before wo reply tliai tlie 
<)uestion im-aiir, “ What i^T Oic i **!our 
of milk imder nonnal ei uvli: im/i.s ‘V 

But there are and reli- 

gious quesiiiui^ are the moit impor- 
tani of thii? kind, where wo may lack 
a common universe of discourse, that 
is to say, the universe of ideas tonn- 
ing the back-ground of u\ir 
and answens is nol tin* m nil 

IHTSOiis. 'rhrre is cunMt|U;niiy uo 
fi.xed ‘ nonniil ’ or ‘ a\’« : ’ Ifi 

Hich cases, ii woiild, be dtiuiUy r;‘-i» 
to assert t!mt tluTo <*n:i o.ily hr nnr 
truth or true opinu*n rehi.iudiiig a 
A qui.’-liiiii iik. 

(dm! exist?"' caimoi br 
for example, by tme siniplo atriri ia- 
tive or neganve propuMUnu. IW- 
euii^c the reply would deptiul npun 
the meanings wbhli ‘(KHr and 
‘exist' be:ir in the qur-uiu:"’ Idinv 
' Citwl’ menu n or an 

SOUul being, a eiMierelr realil.y or ;iii 
abnlraet law. an nUal or an ueaia- 
lity? Again whai is ih»* sntaniin; oi 
‘exist"? Does ii naan * in .npaci; 
and time' or * is any faet *, »»<•. 
There are per<t>ns. vho would de- 
lutuul the existence of tii'd in ^pao* 
and time, like so many other olqeers 
of tittture, and crave for a dnrAana or 
seiwuotw perception t>l tiud. 1!iere 
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jirc others who are satisfied to believe 
in God as an ideal whicii is strug- 
jfling for perfection, but not yet 
fully perfected. It is impossible, 
titeiefoie, to aiiseti honeelly that 
ilii rc can t>o one true reply to an 
jndefinitc question Uke ‘ Does God 
(Wt?’ There is, therefore, room 
fill iiitmy replies to such important 
ami vflgiie questions, and the flictuir' 
•Truih is one, ’can scarcely brush 
flMde the possibility of different 
views. 

ru'lcrstanding truth it. the third 
scn«‘, namely, os identical with rea- 
lity, the dictum w-ould come to mean 
that Reality is one. Conceding to tlte 
iimnist, for argument’s stike, that 
Reality is one, wc ace not necessarily 
cainpcUcd to the view tliat concep- 
tion uf that Reality must also be one. 
If a simple thing like a picc present" 
so many different aspects to different 
observers occupying different points 
(ii view, it is very unlikely that the 
mw Reality, which by supposition, is 
tlie biisis of so many divergent ap- 
jieaiuneef., ^hould present the same 
view to all. Room for divergent 
o|»i(ii»)iw is, Uiercfore, amijic. 

From all that we have said above, 
it would follow that in whatever 
Hiisc the word truth ia taken, the 
'lictuiii, ‘ Truth is one ' cannot affoc* 
tltc possibility of different views 


about the same iruth or rcniity. If 
we take into consideration, the iliver- 
gent physical and mernnl conn>osi- 
tUma of men, their <iifl'cTrnt trtuli- 
tions, cultures, edue.ation, etc., it is 
only natural to exjHet thtd tluy wilt 
eouic to look at spiritual |.ri.t>l»uH 
from tliffereni nngk-s of vision. 
Diffcnriccs would, tb.erefore. exist 
very natuially among tiieir vieuv If, 
again, man must tread tiie patli of 
spiritual progress aeeording to his 
own light, divergent paths would W 
th<' logieal outeoinv. 

It is a pity that a person’s eiuhu- 
sia.sin for liis own view, whieh shotild 
conserved and utilised fully for 
his own progress, <lcviate.s into the 
deetructive path of forcing others to 
accept a view which is not theirs. 
If every uuin is an end in himself, 
he cannot he used as a tnean.s. Full 
freedom, therefore, Ls due to hint in Ids 
spiritual and ndigitnis pursuits. 
Every person .sliouKl have full free- 
dom to chalk out and tread his spiri- 
tual path unham|tcred by coercion. 

In cclohrating the llirih-( Vnteuiu y 
of Sri Ramakrishna ParamaUarruia, we 
can do something more than a mere 
lip service, if we hark back U» liis 
simjtle teaciting : As many view,-, so 
iimny paths. Heroin lies our ho|H! of 
unity among the righting sect'^ and 
contmuniiics of Iiulia. 




MY MASTER’S VOICE 

By Prof. Ernest P. Horrmtz 

{Prof. EniMt P. HorrwH* of nuntor CoHoro. NVw YorV. i>* an rmthoriiv in worM- 
liioiiklurc iiofl Aryno somosioloK)'. Somptimo bnck hp hud ItH’inrftl on tl« -c i.\iljjcctrt 
in tl,p BomUy, Nagpur and Rangoon UnircratirB. Ue is a difciplc of Swanii Vivoka- 
nnn>l» «n'l imlenl tidiuiri'r of Indian spiriUml itknls. In the picN ut urm U , wutt« n 
,iH « uil>uU* to tho raomorj' of Sri Ramakj-wbna and Swanii Vivokananda, Tiuf, Ili,rnvitz 
lourlips upon variouB Bpirituai and rulcitml idriils of grpat itniiortuii'-*'.] 


ISAGNAJITS, sky-clad like triuin- 
phant aurora, arc vnliant 
knigbts of the spirit, ever cxtinguish- 
irm the flames of flesh and roving fancy. 
Orthodoxy and ritual is a prepora- 
stage of spiritual unfoldment; 
Niifmajits ipore the one and reject 
the other, yet condone and c%'cn en- 
nniragc cither. Ceremonial ol>»cr- 
vancps and tiine-hallowcd syinlwlism 
Intul to the inner sanctuary which no 
imugeiy adorns. In a state of sc!/- 
oblivion and self-abandonment, rea- 
lity (?*at) rules supreme; for the lime 
being vanity fair (Praponcha) is 
hliattercd and scattered. No mdain- 
r<l Brahmin ever consecrates a self- 
illiiniincd Nagnajit. By a bold sweep 
M vii-ion, Totapuri, the naked one, 
dispensed with the intercession of 
intermediary powera, that glorious 
progeny of faith, from mother Kali 
downward to the home-befriending 
birea and penatea.’ Young Ran-a- 
krishnn in whom he ©ngendereil 
direct Advaita cognition had long en- 
visaged with the “ eye of truth ” 
(dhanna-chokshus) the noumenon 
within phenomena. In his eager 
"wch for ’’essimee in semblance” 
tSai itj Asat), the god-intoxicated 
youth roused slumbering Deity In in- 
dolent nature; he was given power 
identify the Infinite with the «w- 
mic egg or matrix of the universe— 
wahmaa with KaH, The Divine 
lather had tntoted him in sacrificial 


love and .social seivice, while oastc- 
prifle draws urhitrary and nrlifirial 
divisions between the untouchable and 
the twice-born (Ilarijnn aii<! Dwi- 
ja). The master knew of no surli 
cruel distinction. In his deluded 
nest he sensed the unity of all men; 
he could touch their hearts, and 
change ihcir thoughts, by merely 
touching their l)ody. Six yeur.^ ago, 
the writer of these lines visited the 
Panchavati. Alas! the sacred spDi 
was already desecrated to a noi^y 
market-place. Pedlars haggled, pil- 
grims purchasotl, riuarrolsomt' women 
shouted. Foul ^>(lor^ cJ fill'd fish 
tainted the fragrant gardt n-grovc 
which once was a Deva-sadanam, 
sheltering the holy and lowly lad uf 
Dakshineshwar. E.as( .an-l Wi-f nn- 
interlocked for evil ami for good; 
Utey shaiv* in the sjimo viei'.< and vir- 
tttos. ?*o(‘ial justice is tlir very 
breath of the gosi>els, but tlu; cliurch, 
supported by profiteers and indiie- 
trial vultures, has turned cnpit.alistie 
If the Saviour entered the s.anctuar}', 
he would drive out again munition- 
makers and other birds of prey. 

Before reaching his teen.s, Rama- 
krishna walked in the fields one day. 
The sky was clear and blue, when 
tlie boy saw a Bight of cranes circle 
along the horison. The contrast of 
colour dastled and bewitched his 
imafpnation. The enraptured youth 
fell in a profound and ravishing 
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trance; he c«ughi novcr-forgotten 
..|iuipse« of Uie Ever-bcft .itiful which 
ttlsu the Ever-one. Coeniic con- 
.,iioiwne#» ^ho enchanting gift, 
carried back from ccataay to uor- 
inivtcy. Ramakriehno fondly im- 
planted the ingrained ideal of univer- 
sal religion in hia nxoat dynamic dw- 
ciUlc who condcaccnded to become niy 
.-uitle and Guru. I casually met Vi- 
vfknnanda in the last century; Uic 
Bitjiarcnf incident tumerl otd to be u 
Karmic nceceeity. When 1 first saw 
the Swami in London, an electric «hock 
(u magnetic thrill penetrated my in- 
mod being, muddled and immatiuc 
,,s it was. An inner voice said: this 
is th<> one whom you have been wcek- 
inj; all tlie days of your Ule! 
Saamiji i« generally remembered as 
ii •iiiiiMvc orator; to me he acted us a 
nileat Muni. My complex idiosyn- 
cnicy could not changed, but tliv. 
Ixwiklered garden of my soul was 
somewhat weeded. Vivekanandn 
uimildcd and cUrectctl the subtle 
Jfiunskar.as or mood-imprints, deep- 
OMikd in llie i>8yeliic subsoil, even as 
11 ('(ireful gardener tenderly watches 
over some frail flower. Subeonsdous 
wrinkles were smoothed and struigh- 
toncti out; I borrowed tint after tint 
from his grandeur. Whatever faults 
fiwiimiji had, arc multiplied in me a 
liiiiHintlfold. Katurr* is rebclliou.s‘ 
coiiviTsion becomes a lifelong 
uKouy, a sting and atigma, a heart- 
hunt and humiliatiou. Backsliding 
luui resurgence alternate i.i a vicious 
nng, but Vivekananda revived and 
my sinking self. Hia explosive 
I'crsonulity has proved a healthful 
ionic and medicine to nobler natures 
than mine. Holland faidtfitfiy duroni- 
fWd the lives of Ramaknabna and Vi- 
'■rkauHnda; “la vie de Ramakrishna*' 
nwre eloqtiaBt aiul ooavincing 


biography. Oandhiji’s Harijnn cam- 
paign, i«?rl)aps the Clowning picco of 
his eventful career, if. a wm ui i.-pimi.c 
to Vivekananda's luvuldc univorsa- 
lisiu. Yet neither Koiiund nor 
Gandhi ever heard iny Master's l om- 
IMilhng voice; they never drunk the 
nectar front his tuneful Ups. (>, for 
the lout'll of a vanished liitml, and 
the .'^oitnd oi a voice IlnU i’s ,-iiU! 

Vereiuility of vision, a tne, nii- 
hiiuiercd outUmk ail mound, puts 
provincial prejudice tnul iuu'kiw 
nationalism to shnnic. Vitekananda, 
vivifying his Master’s mighty mes- 
sage, dovetailed Adwaita's ringing 
lrunipcL-('!ill wilh Westun aspini- 
lionfi and cnldiral \ ioiatimi'. llcid- 
instincts sway the tribal p.sycl.olugy 
t*f mankind; it is a ri.sky and even 
dangerous game t<^ unsettle tradi- 
tional beliefs. Swamiji held strong 
views on ixtlitics which in the end are 
determined by cronontie-*. but c- a 
rule kept aloof from hcaieii conM'o- 
versy on public afTaini, either iliimM- 
tic or intcrnaliunul. He keenly anu- 
lystKl the subtle springs of family and 
race pride, and clearly showed (in; 
damage done to liuman rclatiunshi|M 
by preconceived theories or ra.'h cott- 
t'lusioiis. I{aec and religion cvi r 
were tlic apple of deadly discord or 
foolish «lisscn.‘*it>n. Ca-te |>ride 
gives a supcriority-eoniplcx, and m- 
tensificA aggressive luitionalisin with 
ita sinister schemes of territorial ag- 
grandisement. It is quite true that 
itlduslrinl States, overpopulated and 
underfed, need colonial pos.se?.fions ; 
they must e.xi>and or else explode. 
But expansionism and raee-iliscrirai- 
nation are sore t rouble- niakcr.-*, 

ravenous wolves, walking about in 
sheep’s clothes of fon-ont patriotism! 
Dictators put up a smoko- screen, and 
let mo b-patmions loose on minority- 
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groups in a rcgimcnt*;d Follow- 
ers of Neo- Vedanta have' a anne ro- 
ff.iril for every raate, creed nn<l colour 
j„ jin iiicroasinRly congested world. 
Their only God is Lirvc, rcdeeuier of 
tlie finite which sooner or later ib to 
realise its infinitude. In the pre- 
designed plan of redemption, human 
nature is contacted with the Sup- 
reme Reality which hovers os'cr vUi- 
blc inanifestaiioos, as an artist's crea- 
tive genius over his masterwork. Atina 
alone is real; tlic Supreme Self, tlie 
(lid man of the mountair .i, is cosmic, 
iin])t*rson«l, non- attached and uncon- 
cerned. Atma-bodhi or self-realisa- 
tioii is the ripest fruit of self-search 
and Nature-study; rtdigion and 
science arc two red roses, grown on 
ilic same Bodhi-bush. Cognition’s 
(lawn nnd sundown make a ixjrfect 
(lay. Buoyant faith (Dcva-darslia- 
nuui) sees all things clearly in t.ic 
glad gleam of morning. Knowledge 
j'ldW's ; wisdom lingers. Crey theory 
falls behind ex|)criineD(. sjcepticism is 
Vaina-dai'shanaui, a fading light witli 
It ngthening shedows, chilly and dull. 
Scivme searches for laws which 
govern Nature; roli^on perwives the 
jHiinauent in the i>cr«onal. Ultima- 
tely science and religion intert-wine in 
a higher unity ; "being” (Sat) is a 
dynamic Deity, Uie god of evolution. 
The world-old pages of Uic Alha'va 
Veda rc-echo Nature-iuagic which, 
in the age of reason, matured to 
imtui-al science. Medicine- men deve- 
loped to medical practitioners, al- 
chemy was transinutod U> chemistry', 
and star-lore to astronomy. Vive- 
kananda .never stoops to ignoble 
msgic, hut ever gripped eternal 
values, Uie sound rcaUties of soul and 
sense. 

Vedanta is vast as the boundlei>^ 
ocean, and inaaeasiffahle the Lift* 


nite skies. Vivekananda dnmded or- 

OU8 adnurahly suk iht* lti\vi*r 

inidille wliich never ricnec 

IKriional Kilvalion, yet londly ima« 
liiue ilia’ll they alum* pfvsr<.*4 th<’ i iiii 
Their coiiilortnbie n t ti 

sanctions plca>ui‘L-jier‘kin^ 
and iiioTiey-inakinj'. Bnl orcriiusutnui 
in uIlo|;ether unfil fur tlie ;iiaul 
of heroic Aflwaita. If the prearhing 
of Vedanta in done depending <»n the 
fund» eoalnbuied by liberal dnrj>r< 
and geneiuu.'^ patrtnis, fortVitefl i- 
inner ihfleperuknce, the lieaU-blnthl 
of Vedfoda 1 True o.uIwms an- 
heavvn-iK)rn, aiicl bovt-r abii\t* 

the wrangUiig sehooln. Vivi kunaiidii 
waft incliffercid to (.’hri^tian brienre, 
Init ajiproved of Mrft\ Kdtly\ state- 
inent that '*our Master loi^r no nine 
in ori^annation ; if hi-i di-riple-* 
founded a (liurcli, tlu-y emd 
Suchlike words ocrur in tiie fn.^l 
efiition of “Scienee and lleuUli,” 
but weiT rarelully erjiftcd and tit h ted 
from all Kucee^ftivc rei>rinT>;, Vivika- 
nanda relucianvly lent his naiiiio io 
the new Vedanta Soriety whieh la* 
regarded as a funu uf fadh, reili etioi:; 
rather than eiubo^lyinji; luV and tiuiii. 

Ihr «lu*en)unl .-houi'i i*- mr uikth r- 
ttioocl, vve have to n’miurk tluil llir 

l^wuud wuimd ag.iiu^t Im die trn.i«‘n< y <>( 
org^nmtion to .v%t*iinow <Ik in<lni<lu il ami 
lti»i frwlom. b »*« Kooil to l>o Imni in ;i 
fliinvh hnl not to <lu» in U vv.*' ojh- 

of hi-H (iivuuntt' 11* II Loijjiki * 'I, 

however* that orK^aij^Jation ix aWolut* l\ 
nm-Kwy to aii> dun;; la da^ wtdl'i 

Refer to letter. Comph tv U ovk'^. V*c»l 
IV* Pp. 2fifl (2ml TMition) - 
ha« itH faiiltf* no doubt, but without di it 
nolhing vtin l>e ilom-.’' It wn^ in thin uon- 
vktioil thiil he founded the or^vinusiiioa 
tlmt Inarft liis MnsUn'V imine. 1o hrl}. .m 
mdivifhud fUid not to rrnf^h or md.ivt- Imri 
i< th»* ob)rrt ot i\ Only .-piutual oru-uii a- 
ilou-— Edilon^* 
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When U»o I"’o congeal into hietoric sorac reading: thry ^-laddiii. 
fact#, life develops and '’isintegrates; him! ivleatic* our In ttor nuiurc, 'I'lic 


truth fiouritdies and (adw. 

II 

Modern youUt disUkes to look 
at world problems through trndi* 
lion-eolourcd glasses, and prefers to 
fare the essentials of culture and the 
luml faels of law-abiding Nature. 

It is profitable to learn from n , 
Inlovetl Acharya, how giants of the 
past would confront present-day cris- 
i.s and catastrophes if they hupiicncrl 
Id live in the mcchar-'twd age of 
rincmas and radios, dirigibles and 
trartorc. lleraelitus and Sbatikara, 
Kuri]u<ies and Bbavabiiuti, Dante ami 
Sliukespeare, Calderon and Caniorns, 
Dcsrartcs and Kant, Voltaire and 
Goethe, all were masters of their 
(luring craft, titans of thought, and 
world-cititenH of universal breadth, 
ialrrature i» a blazing torch. Pro- 
ductive poetry anti gems of wisdom, 
cii.'^iirined in that priceless casket, en- 
kiiulle in growing souls, a lioly en- 
ils((si:«>m for the heroir life, and 
iii?;(ndcr lofty cunreptions and sids- 
iiim: srniitneiits. Inborn idealism is 
led; the force of liiciary judgment is 
I'lrcui'diciUH.I. Our loose thinking 
!!:idly lacks logic. Critical acumen, 
iil'plied to liternture, say, to the Great 
Kl'ic. I'liluinccs ratiier Uinn mars its 
superb poetic beauty. The ohl ri.»- 
tional ballads, strung togetiier by the 
magic of minstrelsy, are still fresh 
and fragrant like a vernal lied of 
rrocuses and daffodils, though the 
state of society, depicted in the Maha- 
Idiurala, has long vani.alied. The 
heroic age ended witli the defeat and 
'h stnietion of the Kauravas. 

I'lihemeral literature with very few 
♦exceptions is worthless trash, morbid, 
«cntimcntal, depreesing. It was al- 
bo. Clastici alooe make whol*- 


world-cliussics offer real and lasting 
vnluc.s; they c.atch the ideal and 
eternal in the clictjuvrcd < xperi- 
eneo»( of actual life. On the .-tage of 
tlif world, (ruth (Sat) .sum.'! alnxil 
in an ncroi V llimsy lir.cry, \\ ,• ap 
the mummers in the mundane ma.s- 
queradc, and ignorantly tide or belli - 
lie the soul’s eternal light. It is no 
ea.sy to forget truth nnd oui.'cl'. is 
not so Kalidasa ; he ' recognised ’’ 
reality everywheri' in the imtl.ly 
tragi-cuuiedy. Ills pwict jpa.ioui! 
roinancf, emiehed l>y the supernal u- 
ral, bears the sub-title “Hvrogiiiunu. ' 
The illvistrious rceognii ioui.-.t revi Ih d 
in the cxubcniuec of i>eau!y. .md eu 
joyed to the fullofit licroie, girli-ii and 
seenie loveliness, iitit the Divine 
Mother had taught liim (o tail in loVe 
with transient beauties from a truer 
and more tranquil hearr.'; angle of 
vision. riie poet berame a deMiu il 
“servant" (I)a.«ni of mother Kali. 
Culture ii<j(.s noi .liujivs k(cp pH<c 
with technique and maeliinery ; wi an 
in danger of lo.-m;.'. iIm' thioii .siv! imill 
and liigiier s)>aik of Kalidasa and his 
Gvrnmn aH'mity. (loetlie. The two 
elass-ies, lowering summits of Indo- 
Ucniinn genius, arc the be.'il antididc 
to comiterarl the jioisou cxlialeil by 
«»ur conunorctaii.'cd liieiature. boriug 
and ba.-e, aiai iiiily ivo (.'iu ii P ul aitd 
filthy. 

Ill 

My destiny demanded a dirt.ntt»r 
and dis}X)ser. Vivekananda, sent by 
fate, quickened my dunaaut trend to- 
ward cosmoiwlitan culture. 1 wjts to 
Ih‘ a tcaehtr of worhl-liteiature and 
Aryan Semasiology. 

My New York classes are consec- 
rated to the piiuees of lUKtry. l.itde 
heed is gjven to Inogrnphtcal and 
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technical detaila, but all* Uitf more 
attention i« paid to the ^oeaeage of 
t)io maetere, and ita bearing on 
inojiem thought and conduct. Again 
the biology of worda ia the bcilrock 
ainl background of all culture. For 
.{5 years, on and off, 1 have been bu«y 
on .\rynn Semasiology; the diction- 
ary aill be ready in another live 
years. Maybe, some institute or Go- 
venuueni, in aympatby with Uio idea, 
will undertake the publication. 

Science disciplines the untutored 
jiidgu>eiit, but a Iil)cra’ education 
Inmianiscs. The Victorian training 
of young gentlemen included the clas- 
sical humanities which by 1940 or 
|9a0, will have run tlicir course, and 
Rntwn stale, and l>c outmoded. Tlie 
vnciitctl place is to be taken by world- 
likratuic and the “romance of 
words”. Dry-aa-dust grammar, dead 
(;r<>r;k and dull Latin already ccok; 
to Ik* |)opular. The New Ix>arning 
intikcs light of erudition, but culti- 
\ sites soul- force (tjhakti) 

In 1929 Bombay University inviUd 
int* to rationalise Aryan LinguisticH 
liy Western critical methods. The 
rniveniitica of Nagpur, Alighar and 
Rangoon asked me to repeat Uio sc- 
Diasioiogicai course. In the folloadng 
year I was appointed Government tu* 
lloiubay Research Scholar. V''arious 
Colleges use as a text-book my Ice- 
on Indo-Iranian Philology, 
ptiblisliwl by the Gama InsUtutc 
(Bombay, 1929). A secontl cnlat^d 
edition is in preparation. Generally, 
Uic dciiaition of terms, in every 
branch of knowledge, is Iheorciicnl 
wther than linguistic. The New 
Bliilology Htrips cultural words to 
then very root and Aments, and films 
dicir liistorto development so to 
*P«siik. Science aiui art, travol and 
MmI laa^, social poe- 


tical cthir.>, religion ami metuphyMe-^:, 
all of them arc given u tfeinusiologi- 
eal setting and foundation. 

Before lUOO B.C. acnuiniiv vora- 
biilaric.s were in use in Vedic si IkkiIh 
of tljouglit. TIic.-v ^i..— aiii'i .ii-i tit- 
angle the iiitrifucits of uaiuv.- nbnit 
even then hatl brrtnup nl*s(di‘*e, Imarv 
and knotted, a.s it were. Tiie Sati.-- 
krit woid for “ gloss'^, ” Nighaniu. is 
derived from Grantha, and signifies 
" imknotting, " that is, unraveling 
Mantrn-ttmtra. tiic tiucail aul 
tissue of obscure and cmoplex voca- 
bles. In the fiftli century B.t '.. Vaska 
was ilie IcailiTi,!: Naii'ukiik;i or .<cii5;:- 
siulogist. His [lenctrioiitg uiialvMs 
untied riddling word-knots, and solv- 
ed linguistic cuigiaa-s, even as Iiaiua- 
krishna, by tin- men- toueli of iii-r b."' , 
loo-Hcned hcart-utUulimenis, The tw<i 
titans of vision were Ixttli Nirgran- 
thas, unfettered by the trammel- of 
the glib tongues rigmarole aial 
the bomlagc of Kiiioa-kaneimna. 
Word.s, Sphota-eiidoweil, .i>ron<l the 
vji.st organ-scale td i motion.- ftoii’. 
crude .\rctic origins and rude eaw- 
instiueb, up the cosmie tone-lad<ler 
to tlie self-effulgence of a Vuhuiki 
aud Vivekftnanda, or a Ciibbun and 
Browning. The two Knglish .siijter- 
putriots were familiar with the worUl- 
classics. proiVs.-^etl ei'eedle.'s imiver- 
snlism, and wotild have weleonied a 
semantic gtiule-liook in their anii- 
quariim investigations. In a hitle- 
uoticed footnote, the immortal an- 
nalist of Romo’s decline and full coni- 
mencls semasiology for a betler umU;r- 
stunding of tin* <.ng.uiie un.ovdi >>f 
public institutions. 

Sanskrit Semasiology is still a de- 
sideratum to students of Hindu c<il- 
turc. Dharma and Nasatya may 
sei^'C fts a test-lesson. The verb Dhri 
(hold) yields the three nouns: Dhar- 
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nm (bolding on to Uie nMnral Uw; 
obligHtion; duty; justice), Dhorana 
(holding CbiUa or the toain to one 
thought only or bending the mind to 
one object to the exclusion of all 
oihorn) and Dharani (holding down 
(iiseaflc; magical incantation to assuage 
ovi] spints). Maheyana and Simiva* 
metrical charms; such Dharanis iiave 
passied wholesale into Tibetan Lama- 
j?m. Euw^an kindred of Dhanwa 
arc “throne” (a hold or support) and 
“linn” (holding fast), the former of 
Greek, and the latter of Latin parent- 
age.* 

When the Bhaktiw, followers of 
Niirayanii, still dwelt in the uttor- 
uiost nort h (Shweta-dwipa), they saw 
tlip Arctic twilight dance merrily 
rouiul Meru’s polar heights like 


[*An English n*perctimion in Viarc’ (hold 
(HI Ijflidty). The tmnmdon nf ‘dh' to d' 
rwirc tu Sanskrit ‘dha’ (net) and Engli- » 
•liu' (dct <o work), with Ihc clasmeat re- 
ilt'ctionc Uknms (a task set) and fa-ct (an 
rxi HuMtians, like tt / aocient lio- 

pronounce Greek 'th’ (Sanskrit ‘dh’) 
like • f ’ ; Theodore like Fedor. 

All ihcBo nre phonrtic changes, but the 
('volution of sound is mibordinste in 
iiitcrcvt to the Ufe-iadc of langougr', \Vlmt 
we wiint to know is the historir process how 
riHtN'oiiccpiions like ‘hold’ or 'wt' have 
I'umt itUo fuller meaning ami bloabomed in- 
Id richer significance (dare and do; finn 
!i»<l fact). Semasiology is the queen of pl-i- 
lolog>', and forms part of Natute-sludy. 
Unlcrlv Nature, the eoamio orgaoiaiD, ooa- 
oiMi of uamM and forma (Kama-^npn) 
w'tl» coneeponding lam of • development. 
Iiihji-hcds, thickly rooted and ramified in 
•lip dark cold earth, grow into tender, 
'Idulir shoots wiUi fairy buds. The fioral 
Woiuhion. rainbow-tilited, wind-loseeii* and 
M«'kii«ed, no longer dingi to the cUmnty 
♦•avy sod; seented and dainty heads nod 
^'cefnlly to the four qttarteni of the afttre 
Lr- *‘y»olo|^««l dietionarim are 
«htjualed; they mnst bn vitaibed and r- 
by bioiogiH*.) 


henvenly U'inB. The Uig Veda calls 
them “duneiiig lierouH ’ (Nurumitu; 

6, 63, 5) and also Aaliwiiw, i.c., tlx' 
two horsemen or joint -riders. I’tm.a- 
tora explain “ Nasatya. ’’ an epithet 
applied to the Asiiwins, as Na-asatyn 
(not untruthful), or else derive Nu- 
satya from Nasate. v.triottsly trans- 
lated as ‘'joins, returns, recovers.” 
But the epithet is of Suinerian origiti, 
and denotes “guardian of the midnight 
»un.” Tho early Anglo-Saxons were 
divided into ingle-priesta and sax- 
men or Hwordsmen; or to speak 
Sanskrit, into Brahmins and Kshalri- 
yaa. Ingleside means fireside; (he 
ancient English were fire- devotees 
like the l*ttt>is, llial choice minority- 
group and civic ornament to the 
progressive city of Bombay. The 
ruling clas-s of Sumer likewise com- 
pri.sed sun-wardens iNasati) and 
swordsmen (Amurn) ; Hiltite.s and 
.lA'orites. The former name survives 
in Sanskrit ..Vtiihi (guest t; .Amiiru is 
the source-word of the martial 
Maruta, cuira.ssed attendants of war- 
like Indra. In the circumpolar 
nest of the Proto-Aryans, iiieludiiig 
the Sumerian ancestry, the mytholo- 
gical function of the Nasatya-twius 
I.Sanskritised from NtLsatil was to 
bear the dying winler-sun or waning 
Northcni Light through the big |touii 
(winter solstice) into the New year, 
Nahusha (sunset) was fahled to ferry 
Kakabaira which in Vetlic Sans- 
krit still means “ aun ” across the 
underworld-waters to golden Aurora's 
Easier resurrection. Awe-struck, the 
ghostly ferryman looks back, aial 
reviews the ghastly battle ground, 
soaked with the blood of simsel-ivd. 

The field is quiet, the fevered war 
is pastl 

Within their purple tents the vic- 
tors rest, 
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Save where a eihner'Cuiraseed 

I^ nns on hie Hpenr, ami gases down 
the west. 

Ntthusba, an antediluvinn giant, 
ii^uriied I lie throne of India. 11 is af- 
finities in the Okl Tmtamcnt seem 
t„ be Noah and Uio Noachids. Hebrew 
Nonli signihes “ sundown, rest, " and 
is nppaantiy a Sumerian loan woni. 

On the last day of his rich life. 
Vivekananda’s sunray-genius was at- 
tracted to knotted philological pro- 
blems which long ago had challenged 
till' sfigacity of Yaska and Panini. 
My dying Master heard the eternal 
nidi nud rhythm of Sphota, but no 
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longer garbed in aiiiculate wording. 
His spirit ever lives nmong U5, in 
every Math and Mission, nnd pleads 
with the societies which um.' his 
venerable name to claim the sali* ni 
{leaks of world -jioctry, and delve dccji 
into the romance of words. Truth 
through beauty and culnirc! Sat and 
.Asxit are interdependent and in epa- 
rable like Urohina and Kali. .May 
the Divine Mother bless our Vedanta 
sehools and every Adwaita en- 
deavour! 

Om Uauiakrihlinaya Nuniuli Om ! 

Pranjjilir anato 'smi Viveka- 
nandam! 


THEN AND NOW 


By E. T. filurdtj. 

IMr. Sttmly is a student of Indian riiilosophy, and has also spant mni' in iln- 
lliiiiiiUyaii practising spiritual liiscipliues. It was he who invited .Swami ViveLuian.la to 
and .•inunged for liU leeturca. He is now very old, yet, he tiikts n kten inti rest 
in dll' WdaitU raovemcnt that hits ht'cn revived hy ."'vviuai .\'..vsd.t;iuii!id i lu I.<tit.U.ti. 
Mr. .'Jitmly is tho Puurident the C’ominiuee forimsl for fcl.linitiiiv: -'^ri Kiuiiiifci..'h!i:i’s 
Uirdi-Cenlenary in England. 

Mia brief t^minisccncv* of Swnnii Vivekananda and hi.« views regarding the proo- 
I'ciis of Vi'diuila in the West at present proviiie very siiinuiatiug reading.) 


X T was in 1805 that I met Swami 
Vivekananda: a very memorable 
fliito in tny life. 1 had previously been 
willi two of his Ourubhais (fellow-dis- 
ciplcst in India, viz., Swamia Siva- 
nanda ami Satchldananda.* I think, 
I'rnhiibly, I viTotc Vivekananda before 
1 h' left America, but that is non 40 
years j^;o. Be that as it may, I saw 
*x*forc me a maa robust and upright 
body witii a dignified presence, 
calm features and huninous eyes, 
" hen he stepped from the train, 
i soon realised that he had a very 
range of understanding and 

Sfttrijfdanandn was n disciple 
m not a Wlow-diiwpte of 8wnmi Vlvck*- 
a^uitla.».Eaiu». 


Hympathy with till prmits of life, 
Western nml Eastern, ami that lie 
a uniting force and nut a ^li^n^ptivl‘ 
one. He could lie out.^-pttken and 
severe with the .shortcomings of both 
East and Wc.st, and I heard him 
8)ieak very {lointetlly and eandiilly to 
{wople, wlto, without direct exi'en- 
ence themselves, reimated the stock 
prejudices aljout Indian -chooU t>f 
thought and Indian life. He »ls<t ex- 
horted young Iiuliiins who viMled him 
to hold fast nnd remain faithful to 
what was good iti their v»wu culture 
nnd not be carried away by ihe ma- 
terialistic glnniotir t»l the Me.-it. 

The Swami lumscli wns not c.wrai)t 
from all the blaudishmcnis, subtle 
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and groes, which were pourwl out 
u|K)D tiiin. Ue was no ascetic in the 
ordinary sense of the tciin. He met 
Wwtem Ufc wiUi a cheerful acquies- 
cence in wiiat was going, but it left 
liim as it found him, always true to 
liiinseU- People urbo could not fn- 
tlioiii his largeness of heart nnrl miml 
ciiiii'ised luiu as selt-imiulgent, hut 
it was not so: he had a perforl control 
ui' hiiuself, Imth in body and mind. 

At this ix>mt one must not omit to 
mention JJ. Goodwin. He was a 
young journalist who bad gone out 
to Auicrica. He was scut to tntikc 
a sliorlhond reiwrt of one of the 
Swaini’s addresses for some journal. 
Frouj that time ho was so attracted 
to llie Swaiui that be never left liiin, 
made hiuiself his constant attendant, 
UH)k duaii his lectures in shorthand 
and devoted all his time to him be- 
yond that in which he had to go and 
cm a a bare living for hitusclf. We 
owe liim a great <lcbt of gratitude, 
for without him we should luive the 
barest, if any, record t.. what the 
>^w!iini taught. When the news was 
liroughl to him of Gooflwin’s death 
in .Mndriw he was in the Himalayas. 
He rciimined silent fur a long lime 
gazing out upon the distant iHiuks. 
Then he said, “ The last words that I 
^hall .s|X'ak have been recorded," or 
Words lo that effect, and he thcreb’’ 
Rbo inferred his early departure, 

IVe started off in London with an 
address at the then Prince's Hall in 
Piccadilly: Uiero were abu'at 300 peo- 
ple present and a favourable notice 
«l»lH’ared in several papers. Aftcr- 
"■“rds lerUut^ were organised and a 


room was taken at which the attend- 
ance used to be Jibunt 120. Itesidos 
Utese lectures, hr accepted ni.niiy in- 
vitations to jM-ivate lum.xc.t and met 
many prontinent people. 

There is no doubt th.at th(> activi- 
ties of Ma«lamc Ulavatsky and tlic 
Thcosopliic.'d .^ocioly had done nmi h 
to prepare the I’totiiid and lo stir 
thouglitfut iiiirab to listen to a 
gemuine Kastenr teacher, and at tliat 
time there seemed much more spirit 
of enquiry than ever since. What- 
ever the cause, upon Vivckanamla’s 
rctnin to Tndi.a fur the fecund time, 
interc-st in the work he had .stalled 
here flagged and iho.“c Swnmis who 
followed him w<*rp unable to siiiitain 
it. It is difficult to light dam|) straw 
or to keep it burning when lighted. 
Yet it is diflicult to jiutgo. Many more 
iKKiks arc brought uni ainl read by a 
widespread public dculinv, with 
Eastern thouglit now. thni. in liuxe 
earlier days. .^»rnc Eastern tcnci-S 
like putiarjuntiKi, knroio, 
etc,, have become fainiliar to tuoidi', 
whereas in the days of my youth sui h 
ideas or references were ijiiitr uiih. ard 
of and would have evoked a^Umish- 
ment and riiliculo. Forty years ago 
the iwychic atmosphere was calmer, 
jicople's mitHlr< were then nut "<,> much 
occuphal with wars and rumours uf 
wars. With ever (piickening inter- 
cominunicutiun the inHiuticc uf Ea.-.t 
and West upon one aimlher is bound 
to increase, and although the hfiy 
years that SchojK-nhauer forctuki have 
Ikhui now far exceeded, iwrhaps lot) 
years may see Eastern thought lami- 
Uarised and universal here. 
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THE HOLY MOTHER 
Jiff Mr*. 8, Mi^huUtk»hmi Rcddi, M.H. d: (’.M. 

(Mrs. RwWi is on# of Ibo itionnora of ilic WomMi’s Movtiwni in Imll.*. In iliirt rnpa- 
,.,(y nnti a* the A«l lady «o be tlie Deputy Pr«.sid<nt of u Ituidiiir.i l.iMly in ilu- ..ninirv, 
i,ln' ciijty'* *n AH'laditt reputation. Her life is d«voU-d to (s-ruec'. <-tally to iIkj 
(., liii:iii«n »«d tipBftment of women. In the foHon-inK instnn tive uriit lc ^hc- «iw•^ n m)uh- 
detailotl nceount of tho llfn, penwnuliiy tmd teachimoi of il.e Holy Motln r who is 
<in ('iidiotllnient of tJie Mtdiert Idesl* of Indian womnnhooti «nd form* an inu-Kr.d of 
Ramnkrtofatitt's divine Ufe. Her life is not as whkly known as it ouj^hi to tie, ami 
hope •W'* article <d Mrs. Reddi written with doep undetstandlnit and fervent devotion 
will Ko a great way in reniedyius tliii state of aflairH.l 


Wl 0 truly depict a great and 
saintly life ia not within tho 
power of an orclinniy' Indivitlual. To 
(lesrrihe ft superhumnn personality 
one should have had either a close 
nssoeiation with such a spiritunliswl 
person or one should have had one- 
self a glimpse at least of those divine 
powers. I do not lay any claim to 
have had cither of these. Yet bei .g 
(isked by llie authorities of Sri 
Hiimakriahna Math of Madras just 
to (lut down ill writing my ideas 
jiUout. ilic Holy Mother whom I con- 
hidvr to be an emliodimcnt of the best 
in Aryan W'omanhood, I begin this 
itncrcd task with great diffidence, and 
T pray that thtn humble attempt of 
mine may not be a failure. 

Tlie Holy Mother— her niaitlen 
mime was Sarada — was horn in 18.53 
of iHMir Brahmin parents in an o*/.s- 
fuie village named Jayrarabaii, in the 
liislriet of Bankura in Bengal, and 
bred in that simple rural atmosphere, 
"'as married at the early age of five 
to Sri Ramakrishna who wo» Uien in 
hi»< 24th year. Sri Ramaknshna w’as 
•brn practising *Sadhana’ and was 
siihjfcUng himself to severe austeri- 
Jics and stem spiritual diacipline, and 
>1 was in order to divert his mind from 
spiritual flights Uiat his mother 
luntber planned the marriage. 


But in this rcs<|>eot the mtirriagp w.hs 
ft faiUirt*; for th»^ p;iritu*r with whom 
he was utiilrd in wedlock wvll- 
matchetl with him in jwint of f-piri- 
tual grcftlncs-s. Except for once at the 
age of seven, Suradamani Devi never 
mot her saintly husband after the 
marriage till she was in lier fourteenth 
year. This meeting took plnee at 
Kamarpukur, the village luma* of Sri 
Ramiikrislina whither he had gone 
for a short visit after an absenee of 
seven years. In the ineantiiiic Sri 
R:uu:diri^hna hud passed thr. lugh 
various spiritual diseiplines and de- 
velopwl into a great .saint, hut this 
did not in any wjty make him negleet 
his duty to hia wife. Bt'sides, his 
Guru Totapnri had tol<l liim on 
knowing him to he innrried tliat 
he tdone is truly osiahlislit d in Hruli- 
inan whow liispassion, discriininatinii 
and wisdom are not in any w.ay im- 
paiiT'd even in tlie company of his 
wnfe. So out of hi.s sense of duty to 
his wife ami desiring to intl hiin'elf 
to this test and fiery ordeal, he 
received S.Hrmhimani Ile^■i cordially 
and undertook to teaoh lii.s young and 
innocent wife tdl iletails of tin; 
practical life of the world as well as 
Uie profound secrets of sjiirituul 
discipline. He set liimself whtde 
hoartedly to this task ami (aught her 
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,,nly !«’«■ liiHWcholtl duties-, but 
(lie «ay eultivating absolute 
1 ,( 1 ) ;in<l <elf-!«uvrender to (tod uml 
foiTcctly widi all la-rsttus 
all eireumfatanceh and in ail 
and .ttatiuln- of life". 

' 1 |.,. Holy Mother her.'till' talKe<l 
iirr disciples in lab‘>' ‘In.'-'’ <^'1 la^‘‘ 
(rainiiig by iior busbuiid. Sbe 
„.,d 10 auy bow Svi Uaniakri.-ltiia 
Ml careful alMiut e\eii triiliujj 
,i,!;iil tliat be instructed her : " When 
yiu itct into a cairiap,- or boat, p.el 
liiM, but when y*>u i-ei down, get 
last alier seeing if anything i.s 
l,lt I, eland". After live or six 
iiinisil.'’ 'tay in Kainari'. dcui-, .Sn 
li.tni.tkrislaia leiariu’d lo 1 ):iksliini. - 
MMi,! by lmn'-i.!i. Sartliuuaiii l>evi 
il'Il'lUvd to be)' t.'il!."'!' b’U lllb.tl 

tliat joy nn<i tonlciUmeiit born 
„i liu.- love for l:er divine buslKiml. 
Sill' 1 :a! lived wall bint, laid .-ecvtil 
iiaii iiiul bad tasli d la.s loVe and 
iilii i'inm lor licr. rslie bad le.irnt li< r 
li -'iij,, 'ii’in liiin bow to live n clean' 
rii'i i';ti.'e and goiily lib', and l'<e,r io 
li'.iil.e itii>er-> happy. .\ llindn '.m:--. 
ii.'iithl ii'oiii her itifaucy o.> resped, 

1' ' I .iiiii ri t'lTc iier hidband a.s <> 01 ! 
linM-eli, io indei'tl a i>lt .ssed and a 
iaipey Woman, when sla- exiM-rieiu'Cs 
'' "naii.'u- bare and respect for licr>e'l 

l!"lii oil! wiaaii slit> i’(i|i.sid< )■' to lie 

till' lis^ilic.si iiial iiolic.st for liei- hero 
iiii'i hai'cai’tcr. So it was with Sarti'.la- 
miiiii Devi. 

hi iiUcr days, she tiften spoke of 
'be, her gnat hapintie.is to tlie wo- 
'‘”'11 disciples of licr Iiu.sIk .id, " Since 
Ibcn, " she would say, " I always felt 
if a pitcher fiUetl with hliss had 
bca installcfi in tny heart. I cannot 
''11 you liow full I I'eli of lliat oriltn, 
■dciuiy ruul divine joy I'liis is pure 
'li' nir love indccil. 


MOTllJib ;io 

Siuai.lainani Ittvi i>a— .td a tew 
liiont yciiVry away friuii hb-r Ihi-IihidI 

in Ilia* *:iilirr - limi 'C. -t il -a!)r<irlK li 
an«i miih-ut 'AMf: j|'»* jc'.w--* 

^iln.-s, UuJ il'a.UKJi ii' I IkmIv Ir. t -i 
lu*r inirtr! iIwdI? < v<r Iht 

at I )ak-liinf>\v:ir. /i',r 

fell- a *>trnnu4 ili siri* to jio jin«i 
him, >\v: »n .-^rti \[ caicfaiiv roat! 

patient ly, licr'-fif \Nirii \\\r 

liujK* that la liiiii-* h AsHjhl I- !1 Ja f 

to hi.s .-iih' as. is tjia ii>iial Hindu 
( !/.ut ti'.llnt ‘il ruaiom - aliotif 

tli<‘ tnriUal (*»j!‘ifiii mn of iwv liu>b;ni<l 
to ln*i wla.ui .^lir ha'i 

(•omp!«'tfd hrr ISt.li Viiu'. Site 
t hcJ iU oi’f I'L'f. aaiD.' a 11''^ a 'US ‘-t t^ l:i:n 

ItiH’*;, ;Jh(i 1 ’ littii hi* f'j -laV .ill 1 1 1 .' ! I 

nrai nm -r l.m;, .\( » « i • 1 ’ •> I '**' 

.adit !' ••ha 1’^' tt>r < •ih’aarj. • ;! •ai' • «[ 
70 or So nii.a-^ r/o’.u l.ar viih- D', an»l 
iv.'uhctl UiD.l I'larc “aiHi 1*it iiaahh 
puilid ‘U.'U'n |j) iv ha.d \\ \ri D !jn‘h -la.* 
(MUUi’art f 1 1 on la«' v. a’.* 

W'hou Ki.ia.ilj i'hi a -v. Ir r 

I hin aJi'l rm*o mo • i. in^ In ra.n a 1 1 -n- 
ri I m 'i \ t i> iii’H !i ah-'M' • a . ai !*..:• 

1 lo ima l*‘ Ml I :'ii,'.< !noir - *oi la i' 

in h' * oA II it'ihn .iiai nuiv'-i 
)m r airi s }pi )'\’i >« « 1 Idt (in ’ mi'l 
mouit’iii- . I '1 os I ill I I 1 la \ • . Id- 

i, w l.ii <-ii[ M»n li«‘! i.i.iiti' 
linflini; that »’^ri KaJuaKi i'^lma h.nl 
woh(uno<| lirr ’al’irnafl l«> lii- vi'ho.i 

Thu.-- tilt* Holy Modh i* v.a-- row 
ai^ain \iivU r t!a :ii:l;u‘ia’( aial m-ina • 

t ion f n ] i« ■ r t i i ’> 1 1 n ! , i I m j a i . 1 1 * i' 

roniiiiu rn fh'sl raMaal i^iaM- tlonl.o 
in Sri Ihajnrkn-ima'- mjnd . ’o'-, 
ho r;‘\N nn!y the 1 >lvnu^ Mothi-i' m 
ail v/(unon. Imw rf»o,|t| lir ii*j 4 a.!’fl ‘mh‘ 
ol flu in as :t v. iio? Sa: mhonani, 
liov/rvi r, . i' l« av- a.' M‘f i‘> ‘‘i - 
th.-n sin' N\ain •»: or.ly h.* "i .mi'I 
lo h'iini. Airi this >lu‘ «lnt. as failh- 
lullv (iiui ii<.\otthly V' any cliscipU* 
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could, durinn l><?r fifteen or 
vixtt'i’H yenrs of slay in tlio Temple, 
siie li''cd in » small closely screened 
rp,„i, in the Concert House, at first 
„iili .-^ri Kamakri.shna‘.s inoMier. and 
ji/t.r her demise, by herself alone. 

Only ihrouRh one little opening 
iiiiiM 1 outside world. " .'^lic 

l•.Ill!lrks, describing her life, at tlie 
('iiuccrt House, and I wouUl watch 
(iicic nil day and lURhl just to catch 
1,11, glimpse of Thnkur (:^ri Iluniu- 
liii.dimil, Imt when he pfisstal he 
v.uiiH dniw lii.s cloth across his face. 
Tims d:iy.s went by withoui seeing 
liitii. In course of time Clupjd- 

iiiii. Vogin-nia and o' her hidy 

,i, v,i!ics came and 1 wan less alone, 

•I'iv, ry morning 1 use<l to get up at 
lliii'i iiVloek and go for my bath in 
till' (hinges. After my bath 1 would 
niiirn to m}’ little room in the 
I'mici rl J Iiiu.se and not leave it again 
III! liny. The sun never eainf there, 
sii I could not dry my hair projuTly. 
Tlic Purdha eurtain rouml the verun- 
liiii was ju.st about tlic height of a 
imiii s licud. All of Thaku’*'» disciple- 
iir-rd (o emiic with provision.^ and I 
iini! to cook for them; so round llie 
i'il;;i' of the little room tliere were 
ciKiking vessels, bugs of rice, <lal, 
'te.. and 1 slept in the small space 
in the middle, *' f^metimo later -slie 
I' ll ill. and a devotee of 8ri Uama- 
kndina, probably feeling that this 
'■I'S due to had accommodation, built 
11 saiull houae for her near the 
Temple, where she stayed with Sn 
Hanmkrishnn's nicee aiid a nuiitl- 
scrvnnt. 

Describing her spiritual training 
tttuler Sri Ratnakrishna during this 
pciitHl 9hc say.-i, “I was always so 

ly that when I came to him 1 drew 
“'y Veil down to my chin. He wouki 
me why i veiled myself and tell 


me to liu it. Bui I not tlraw 

it up Wyon«l my 

ho\vov(*r. 1 iTniniilHr Ik* talktHl thr 
nif^ht on tlio niKl 1 In*- 

i-anio, it uf-n.*, m;Mi. \\ hi^n <lawn 
bnike 1 fuiind mv-i-lf .-tnmllnij; be- 
fore him wills inv veil tbrown riitiiTly 
bark irnm my far<- ;in«i It»>t in wh.-it 
Ik* \v;ir< sHviii'f.:. I'iie ^n«Mrn- 

ly 1 eealltjfi me t<i uiy.-i'li I tirt u iii\ 
voil riuifkly niKi ran li.» the i 'onr^-rt 
llousf*. 

“OiKo I a.-ked 'rhakui wiMi what 
name 1 hhoiiM make .lapam. Hr 
liiok»*d lip al iijf .-n V Oiat 

I ‘a as Irii^hU iK-d and hlnsiivl. H** 
vopliedt ‘ i :ikr any iiaun.' ynii hki*. 
Only bflievc ilia? all iKaacr iir- in ih** 
nanu* you and it will -mvly 

save you/ 

‘‘At tliai t ime, at I war, I 

IHvd fo up ;0 d tt’rlt'ik ill tlir 
liiornirij:; ami >i\ h>r na dir :it I'mi. [ 
Would be lot alls !»)si ii, nsdualitm 
Oiu*e, m ti nKHtnlu. n/.j^lit, I v..:- |.iv- 
fonning my .lai>am nem* ?!:<• sit-p,. uf 
the Nalial)at i(/i)rMvrt Ibiiuo). kdt rv- 
tliin’jr w;is ffuiri, I did not know 
ovoii ^^lK•n Si'i ^^r^m!lkn^l^na p:i--('ti 
that wav to answer (!,;• rid I m a i-ui- . 
On otlnr iMa-a.-inn-, I v.tHild lam i)k 
b'ound ol hi> shin^. bui on iln.- tuK- [ 
Avas tfUally rdi>nrbed in nu-dit a* kiu. 
At that lime 1 !<n»kod (lilhirra ly. ] 
lia<i ornamoL?'- aial a rliKl' 'AOh a r» d 
l>i>rder. Tia.' uiml h.-! i made thr 
rloth .s!ii» from my hoM*y I was un- 
cou«’ioU' of it. \n\u\:x do-m camr 

tlu.uv t(» the waior-jUK to Svi 

Hamakrishna and r^aw me iu rhat 
conditioTi. All! the ee-Ui-'^y <0 tlio.-o 
daysi! < a mmuihi i/mot I \\'Kild 
look at the umon and pray witi,* 
fuhled haiuS. --May my lu-jirt la- us 
pure ns (he rays of yonder moon.' If 
you nre steady in meditation find 
prayer, you will clearly see S'!! Kama- 
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Ull^llllf in >’<!»•■ nml liiN-tr ins 

voi-'i>. Til'* moment .nn iden flntslu-x in 
^,,ur mind, it will In- fuinUod then nnd 
You will lio Imihrd, in 
wlmt n mind I luul m (Inn time, 
ilriiidc Itlio imiid-M rvnm I oiif day 
,i,„j,jird n moral ldar<^ in limil wf ino. 

n Tim .-^mmd 

tr.ui'il into my hriirt. 1 woh dim 
i.v'dimtiir,!; in llm Nrdnd.nl mid 
fri! I in- Hoind like* a riaj) ot 
ilniiidcr. ami i'lm ■• 

III tin* rouri-i.* of your sjdntiud loali- 
yon will liiid timt lio wlio r - 
it! my lunv? . xid.; in ymn licml 
u. il. He* is in tlu* la-ai l of rvi ryono 
ill.- (ii.i>r('S.^(Hl, dm f>orsrrute,*<l. da* 
iiii!ii*ii liul>li' mid dll' mi.e-ti' I., This 
ir;-.li-;iiioii imdu*« utu* trniy humhl.*. 
\Mi;ii hliidl I say almiil my -iste-r-in- 

rn tiui :•» .I.iymrnh-Jf .in-l 

lii-idiizlif !i lor Mipportin?; 

)i,( (Hi tin* ^ruunil. 1 n^ke^l 

il,( ]\\un wirli [\iv rinu lt> lvu\v il out- 
Willi 5i;rc‘tU runtiun hv kit H. 
il.i'ii,*, l>ui my t;i>r{'r-in-la\v creat^^i 
iii.v- mill '-iii.l. ‘Till* s\v(<']ur \v^< 

f'dK'iini uUh'I' 1 lllTjW tllf'tl; 

huivv!’ aiitl ^ho l)t‘j,^iin almsr him 
Miyiiii;, i\iv all nud ymi 

tin* muve l<» t.DUclj our 
\].v '\Vf (‘|a‘r ahuos? <l< :\d v. idi 

hut I R’as^unid him and said, 
Vnu jiiT'd uul Ik* ai l aid ol ”.ny ■ Vrini^. 

I Mi'fi ttrviil *'ona' ni»>rM;y lo i4t‘1 

MMnr rt’fn shuioiiU"'. *^indi my si.>U‘r- 
• hrvsV uM/ntnl s?au\” 

Uaumkrishna tn*aU’<l wire 
’'idi rhat same low, ii^ontkncss ami 
^oluihj»h‘ as ho hostiiwod upon the best 
Iut <liscjplcs. Ol Ihb the Muther 
■'puko onco as follows: ‘'Ah, hu^v Sri 
Ihuuakri.shna trcale<l me! Not even 
aru’ duv fli<i he uttor ono wonl to 
hiy (oidiugrt ! He never struck 
iHc even with a flower. One day, at 


K :1 

Oakshiucv'vs ,ir. 1 (U'fr'd lii- 

with Ills IIHTli. lit* *1 im)J}Pl* il ar 

Lak-liijVj ih'?' it’r‘fM‘1 iind - i:*! nt 
■••tHiP'VMfli;:!' t*:'--. ' Slmf t!" el"'-:' 

w!u n you thr riMHil/ 

well.' tiiiui I. Ill- Wif-r s'ai'ilt«; j,ri.r 
Juy '.'Ti'.'f. ahd -.iM i» * \ou*.‘ 

1 «iid lad i*. 2 r«''.. rl. '.r VmiI Pi /.•I 

1 thnMLd'i? il w;*" IM» • 

for^j\«' nil .' 1 >:itii. ‘Uhar ■ 1 ; rirri ■i»n * 
does it make ' Hr rn vrr .aliln ^M’d 
mo as ‘I’lik. Ho idways h'nkrd ifitor 
my uolfarr. ilo wniikl toll isi«\ ‘Orio 
>hould hi- aluay> ai‘li'*,i, Ulan ye»u 
aio idlo. all -Ol’' i>i h.ai *1 I’a'.p'r- aiiej 
fi<‘]v uj> III Veil:: ii, ;:.*!/ < hu* 

day ho oavi' mo .-opu- i'cpaji rm l :rkod 
Jiio \u juako it. uo! irom \\ rp.p, no 
oould ko(j» iIm* I »(•?'- m Ill il, 

iur his ynmoj tii'-oiak.*.. i madr iho 
ii‘ t ar'onrii'.ijol;. . lipi V. / il . Id- o 1 .Ih.i- 
oi.i ; *1 »t I." 1 iiat f! ’ I I : | .* ; p - 

Jod a 

So t utornf {i\ hoi’ di\ i:.o ! 'i- i • ’ k 
Sai'a'kiimini Do^i, hoa dio lio’y 

Motlior. aM,:d«ird Uiat prarf, r-Jhi ai d 

jfiy whii'li only :• hlos'id !*’u noild 

r(-jdi-i . Ilofr •a im j pu 

iiiofiri u i tolm. I ) I I i V lui >’h:irai 
vvi^uld tako raj. ol hi- h. j;i a," 
as Sn Kaiiho-a'i h))T dhl ;;rai 1 

sf»ii)o timo a' il 'o i : u i 

PH tlio .'ovorai diiUo- Ml llio luiih; a ill 

ju»i ^uflor from Hi* om* -oi pii h» o- nf 
UU oduooai'i ♦. ’i'*i l -o’l ' '-'M.ifii 

aVd 1 - 1 Ip' 1 " t ; • ! I 'M. • ; M ; a 1 1 i I' ' ' I 1 1 a I • ’ 

•Vunld ia i diia ho au\' h‘ ‘ d h-i mu 
men ri» ihr<'V. Hu hi;ma o’; Hp.*.;- |.ooi . 
Jjo-p]' I'.aoo’aiil woiiio'' ;o” :i!'M y 
ui tho ill' in oiir -^<*iioy\ i-a vshuii 

nu‘U tlioip.-ol Vo.- ar*‘ wlahlN i^’-ponsi" 

bio. liiStmioo.-' aro noi wan- in* 
in miMlrm lii'lm v.ln n mi-n.-iid.-, 
tliovipj) nViUToa! ilhuiat*.’ ihild' 

uivos. ha\ini: roansoil 'via u n-pouM' 
as hu'l>aud- aud hoU^oiiol'u 
have taken Ui>un (heir «'\'n sismlderd 
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(|,f. tusk of cuhiratinj^ and training; 
flirir u'ivfNs til luUil tliii s<‘Vi‘i:il 

enjoined urK)n hou<<diol<lei>*. 
(lac .-uch example wa^ the late Ja-^ticc 
Kiiii:iUi‘ of Bombay who tan^lit hij!^ 
rliil'i die threr 11 V and ni;nli* her 

(})< [Mojn'<’r (<t’ WfUia n*.**; etiiicaUon in 
M;iiiar;h*<iitra aiui the fomaier of tlie 
fiuuoii> Siwa Sadan Society in Poona, 
blit thene arc rare indeed. Sri Rama- 
krii-hna discharged liin duty hoiijfi.^- 
Imlilcr hy instnieting and iniiiatinu 
liis wile into all !ii> .-piritiiid pi:<r- 
lifc- and di^cl|diIn^ and by thu< inai.- 
;ii.. In v idi*' i^pirhual coiupanioii and 
Mi<'' ia.’lpnude in life. Tlu^ Holy 
Muthcr hn^ Miiil, ‘He tanehr me 
<'Vei viliini'. sei-ular and ^|d^itual. H<‘ 
104’ Ikon to iurr*m;r‘ tlje w’wk 
of a lamp, wind kiml 01 a jicr-^iju 
u.f’li of the family was and how he 
e; d.e diould bc l.ielnived with, how 
In n.n\t‘ in a slr.iin^rV li»»nM nml 
M.icii otlnr wordly things. Hi* als4) 
langht iiii’ the singing <*f tin; praise 
I la* lA.»rd an<l the secrets 4*1 ine«S.- 
taiinn, Samadhi and tin., kiiftv. l« dgi* 
*•; bridiimin.*’ 

Hcie :i great Ic’ssiiU f' 3 all h»»llM‘- 

li<ilil( to l(\aru Jiml to hdlow. amt a 
siiKahle aiiswi’r to :dl ouv Wc.<t<’rn 
♦ ritiis who .say that Hindiii.Mn i\v*'< 
J’i"t s.dvnrate >idf-resh .tint , r4»!Hi- 

luiin-. purity ami iu lihacy li the pre- 
"Uit iiay llnulu has failed to ussinu- 
Iii> -aeii’cl seriptnres. nay, it lie is 
f'otaplrtriy ifmorant of tiadr true 
hiji’hings, his ancestral religion is not 
he hhinie<l. The fault is more in 
pn>cut-iiay >*‘ho4*l eihna'iwn iiii'l 
die so-called orthoiiox pKHetin'f> ami 
whir}] have luitldng to do 
'dlii real religion. Sri Ihitnakrii^hna':^ 
*t>33!?,.ant advice to hU diseipU.H wntf 
t4> Iverome entangled in the worldly 
dc but to remain pure and iletadieil 


fre.in U ;r* t*i le.'.iiM* ( M.ij .-;tid 
tidfi Uie iiijdu • l . 

I Itrljsi’ihiblei ;i.- i.r m.- nj : m* 

hi^ md iUily prraelied Inn 
the !i4Ty ru*dr;d hiujM!!' « : .tn 

|•\a?llpb• ti» 1.1. jinne di: ir Ui-vi :;,1, 
aiei to l.‘n ■■.i.ihi'ii -ii ;niii 

i'elilia t »' h t * . < \ ^ ! t ; ! j d i,* i »e » 1 1 v i ?! 
his wile. Will India nr^d l>i! i S.-i*nn- 
trol leaching if tij* .‘xm .pie ui ihi.*- 
gH'Ul liie ha.N bi'en piuperly pre^* ni* d 
before run* y.t*ing p:< f' ;•»:.! vi-uhl^ v.m 
I neii in ‘-jIim*.]- :i?h; 

:\train Sri h*:*niril:ri-)ii>.'i i. diiu-ienr 
in liKOiV \v;ivs I To nMii'i' -'.‘Ulfr*- ’")<i 
a.>p5r;ii:?> aMer ti*id!.e;e». letur 

nl\\e.y> :i\<nd!hL' lin >!chi -;*! u 

These, apjKirei:? iv )niai»l» u. i>\'rv- 

r< *! : H • I ! ; t U * * . p * i : . t - 1 ‘ ! i ' 1 ; • i * '. i ■ i ’ . - i , 
usc«l idni-ivr epnhi- ni'i.ri i',. iu- 

nocont tnir -4'\ 4*.»il!iu: i;=riii »er ;.*! 
sorts (*f naiiie'^, as rr-.-,-. . fi<•^d- 

in hmnan iorin. rip-ii;; in’ i ^ --e.- 


wlierc 

as rl 

IH' truth We- ill. 

d t;.,v 

t hciiiJf 

elve- 

\N* 14- ht fauh 

BeJiiU 

\V4 .5 k - 

inlr.* 1 

« d ’ f* •' d, i 

! 1 

till jr 

; ■» : s - ' 

:* n- 1'. ■.'* !i d < 

1 ■: t ! »:i - 


'!o:i:ite Hnddi.Ji r:i:i auav lii ni ie * 
wife ;iud rJuld. aji«l h-j**‘A..d ;•» ;te- 
eejd Uiijii* .1 ^\< d'.s* '.j-l*. ' :.li i m 

riM’civr ibrjij iruei hi- foid Ihit Si i 
Hamakrisiani i> niiKpe- .uei .-iipienie 
in t hi'' 1 r .-’p* * ’ . .i . .1 i ' ! • 1 1 ; 1 1 , I . I 1 1 1 1 ' , 

V. Inch ..‘nI* !iA • 1 • d I* - 

.•'clt, i’*' eoiild i \ t'i i p v. ui. I i- wuc 
in Uie same l‘* d. 1 >. h.re: h dia t \'t r 
fixed on ( Jofl .'iiid h"'* ’’I ,"I| i> ' ly 
consciousness. 

The H4 vIv M^’J'ier- oe. n wi>rds 
give n> an i.*I« e. ol hi- aM:n'd» i" - 
ganl to s'.oim n sin wa- one <i;;y 
shampooing hi- I' g"-. Sin* a-Ki*! imn. 
'dbiw 4l<,» \i.ni f. hiMtv tij nie * IM whieil 
Hainnkrishn.a r« phed. “’r!»e Mcd.er 
who is in tin* S.hrinc. tin* nudinr win) 
gave hirih to this bt»dy and i- now 
living in llic Naliahai ever, > 111 ’ 
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THE HOLY MOTHER 


now »hflrai>ooinK my fpot. Really I 
trll yo»i, I f»««l in you nn crnltodimcnt 
of the Divine Mother Herself." Sri 
Kniiiakrishnn foumi in ull \v<iiiu‘n — 
even in the most corruoi — the pre- 
sence of the Mother of the Universe. 

.Sri Ratiutkrishna had n profound 
roverenre for womanhowl. To him 
(hsl was primarily the Mother and 
wi>nian was Her shrine. He saw in 
each Wiiman the sanciified iinaRe of 
Divine Mother. Even the street- 
walker had ill his eyes sonie- 
ilniiK holy in her. The refKetiun of 
Divinity, he declared, can never be 
(MiDipletely ohscurc<l. He used to say 
that this was the DivHe Mother’s 
uni' and woman must take a leading 
[lart ill .sluipijiK tlu' world's life. She 
would fulfil her high mittsion, he Ih'- 
li(\tal, nor, however, by denying her 
womanhood, but by glorifying it. 

,\11 living beings possess the iin- 
iiioit.'il soul — a spark of that divine 
— which in some will lie dim and liid- 
■Im. and in othcr-s bright and .spnrk- 
linu iiceordtiig to the i»uHiciihir mocic 
I'! life and daily prnetiees. if lliose 
wluun llie world eomlen .i as sinners 
find criminals are brought under g«M>d 
'ciK'hing anti influences, vciy often 
the divine clciueiit in them asserts 
it.M'lf and they iK-comc wholly gootl 
find useful. That was the great- 
k>.'on taught by Sri Rnmakrtslina 
and by all the great prophets of the 
"rirld. Any liunian individual, 
Imrtitnwl criminal and sinner though 
I'o may Ixi, if he becomes truly repent- 
ant anti eoinca to have absolute faith 
liimself and in the visdom and 
gwxiness of his Creator, and makes 
an honest attempt to become gooil, 
'* sure (o attain his desired cml. 
•Many „,^.u unj v^oinen wlio 

fninc under the influence of Sri Uaiiia- 
and the Holy Mother turned 


■ 1?3 

a now leaf in their lives and hy the 
inert* touch of thrir lioly person wvrv 
metamorpluL^i'fl intfi totally ilillrrmt 

ifuli vif ItiaU Ivvtaal :ill rt utrjrrip 
1 liiii ijii why finti sriV.*::, ‘ lUtwctia mu 
and my duvuivu ila re is no diilt runru, 
Aly wisiltan is liir^ vvi,>d<jm, M\ hlu 
liis life. My bliss is liis bli^.s,'' 

Sri Hamakrishna was ^reat ht yoiid 
all Inimun <lesci‘iptif>n?i, but Aviihoni 
tin* lovine, and .’-yinpal hut i<* 
tion ol his wife, he eonM ni>t have 
risen to that suio'c^na* rd 

jipiriUial greatues-: ami wi>iiom. At 
one time Sri Hamiikrisima and 
Snradamani Devi u?ed tf> sleup in the 
same bed. Often, all through the 

nij^lu sSrl Uumakri'ihiui Wtmlti be ab- 
sorbed in Sainadhi. his btxly as ric'irl 
as in death ; ami Ids yonn^^ wife 
would be put to lri‘f'ht at the sight 
of this. Sri Iiamukrishna therefore 
taught her the way uf briuging down 
his mind \o litvilv eon-eioU'^m by 
the repe(itn>ii of et rtaiii my-tn* U lous 
in the ear. Althotiirh tins alb 
her fears to a groat exleiif, ^^!ll ^he 
eoubi have little siee]> at night. 
KeulUiiig her diflieulty Sn Kama- 
krishim made arran‘;.,jeinenis for her 
sleep at the Nuhahat, !’’rmu wliat 
In* said about tliosr day.s it i> f lenr 
that if Saruflanmni Devi also lunl m>t 
hcH^n comiiletely free from all d.esire.s, 
he would not have so eomjilelely 
escaped from the taint of iHHjy-eon- 
sciousncKH. Here the woman was 
stronger than tlio man. d'his is lim* 
of many a e/eat man wljo macle a 
mark in liie world. Tin* wife Ims 
always silently and behimi the scenes 
influenceil and slmped llie husbaml'i 
mind ami career. 

From this and other instnma^s we 
realise how whole* heart erily the wifu 
of Sri Raiiuikrishna got into bi-' spirit 
and u^iiailated all Ida teaehingH and 
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more than hi» exi)«ciHiiou8 

of tier. Here is another instanoe oi 
Ikt nobility, in »Sri Ruinakrihhna’s 
words : When a Marwari de- 
mAvv offered ten tlicnisand rujKW, I 
iVit as if he had plungiHl a huw into 
jMV head, I cried to Mother, *0. 
Modier, do you want to tempt toe 
t\i hv'^t ? ' I wanted lo know her 
iliis vvifeV) mimi in the matter, and 
when site enme, I said to her, ‘ 1’he 
devotee wants lo give this money, 
put iis I cannot accept it, he wants 
lo give it in yotir name. Why flj 
you not ae(H‘pt it ? Wiiat do you 
Miv to it ?' Hut she replied at once, 

- lluw enn that be? The money nm 
never l>e accepted. For if I take it, 
it. will be iis if you toiik it. If I 
accept it, I shall have to spend it in 
your service; it will thus practi- 
t iilly accepted by you. People revere 
yuu for your renunciation ; this 
money mufvt never be aceepted/ 
Hearing her I henverf a sigh o! relief. 

Hjm (’xlreme courte^^y and con.M- 
deration lor her is amply illustrated 
l)V the following incident : One day 
.die was bringing to him a basket 
of fruits and vegetables vsiih all the 
oagerin'ss and pride of a happy cliihh 
lie lonkcil at it gravely and said, 
“ Hut wiiy so extravagant ? At 
least it was not fur myself !” said tiie 
young wiff\ all her sunshine gone, in 
sudden disappointment, ami she turn- 
ed and went away, crying quietly. 
Hut this, Sri Uaniukrishna could not 
hear to see. one of you,'^ he 

said, tuniing to the l>oys beside liiiu, 
“uiul bring her back My very 
devotion to God will take wings, if 
I £^cc her weep! 

1 Hiring Sri Rninakryiuas ineur- 
**hle illiic*^, the Holy Mother nursed 
him day and night, preparing liis diet 
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litul attending to his other evaaiurts 
along with his <i«'Votef| di><(‘i|iii*s. 

He pii.s^ed awuy in lu r iUi l ye:i:- 
and in his olst yeur. U lu n she was 
going to put oil her witlow’s gtiib ufier 
her husband’s demise, Sri Kama- 
krinlina revealetl himself lo her in the 
licalthy appenranei' (»f liis* i-»rly «iays. 
and holding lier hand, said, Am 1 
dead that Viui are fihuiviiig tin- .•.ign:, 
of wifehood ?’* After that sla- never 
bare<l her wrists. She alwayn put on 
a cloth with a (hin red border and 
wore bangles un her hnials. 

Slic lived for another 31 years afler 
her husband’s il(‘at|), [ui-m iiiug Ids 
gospel to iii.s and lier di*«eijde“!, and 
was a mother to all of them in the 
highest sense of that word. 'riie 

renmining pcrioil of her life was 
remarkable and significant in 

every respect. She proverl lierself to 
be Ihe best dis«*i[ile of Sn Haina- 
krislina. 'riMUHaiids <»i men and 
women ilevolees came to see her 

from nil parts of India and from liie 
outride world, to pay xlieir respeet,^ 
and to receive her blessings. She 

showed herself in word, deeri and 
lliought to be capable of tin idgi.est 
i-pirilual knowleilge and v^i^dom. Her 
later life vvim a continuous pioeess of 
spiritual ministration, .she being 
called upon to play the i>ari of a 
Guru and a teacher to many a 
devotee who sought her lielp to attain 
peace and bli^s. She we.- highly in- 
telligent and |)o.ssessed an n[»-io-dale 
knowledge of the world so as to give 
appro])riute aiKswers and advice to 
many a worldly-minded individual. 
She loved all niui Kyiiqiadiisc^tt witii 
tJie joy «5 and borrows of the worltl, A 
true description of ilus illu.-^iriouh 
and divine peivonality i- ia\\ p<l^^lhle 
without referring to her ctm versa! ions 
aitd to incidenU) in her daily life pro- 
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jiorved for by <!c»votiHl rliHrijilcH. 
\Vt‘ r^iiall |>as*ii in review throin'li some 
ot fiio |)agei# of m^tnletlV(’ n?- 

in rtnriy. 

Uiu' UU> ilwulet' I have 

I •‘tiiuntil fuk\i 

l.j.-ilrirroom**^ Tui* I uni m anxio^is 

it. 

Mi.iSht Why 1^0 you woniv :ils»u< tlu n 
jn; niu>;<* ? H vun nuinot timl Miruh|<> 
hMsbtuui** for fhi'm. \'\tK^-v n»tul llauu to 
]’},( >isur Nivtslifa (JiiTs S<khiK4 Tlj<y 
ujjl h« t!‘unu'*l TiU'V Will bf very 

i V tn ihi: *«ihool. 

AmMlu'f dny in the moniing 
li' r nies e, remly to ko to the» riiristiun 
Ntisoiiuftry Schex>l of the nciithhourliortif. 
G<)li|»"jua rame uiitl saiti to the MoIIuTi 

“IU*lhiJ i» now a gromi-up girl. Why 
-hoiiltl rtlir go to the *'<*hoot uny more 
Sh'* uj-hril tt;ulhu not to go to the .-‘ctiuol. 
Hnilhu to vi>\ The Mother i<ahl, 

" Sill* is not. grt>wti*uj>. l-et hi'r Ro 

the .mIuvoI. Shi‘ 'Mil <lo irnne iif^i’ gon<l 
fo otle i's if 4i]ie gr t.s ( dli' utioM iiMfl It r.ciH 

^‘iiie u.s< ful art'' fi'iuo the M’hoof .>he Ua« 

Ilf', n ni;^niovi in .'i baikwnril village. 
Thrff ivh <Mlunitioii <>h»’ will not only ini- 
jiruvi hft>r‘lf but will he at^le to help 
riiher^" Iliuihn wa.'i ulloweii to go to Inc 

nhfu t.-ilking to Women on hon^'hoUl 
li'iii" '. tlie Moiher ^;0'l, “ t )?jf n»n,=t il- 
sv.t\ tK> .Home work. It k ep*' lm!h the 
hotly uint thi» niiucf fit. In niy early 
.0 .l.ivratnh'Ui^ I WJW always busy, day 
nitl night, with roiue work or other. 1 
nf«.{ r vi.jjted my nt iKhhrmr*. Peoj.le would 
h!'.!f, i,M tit the very idght of u\\ ' Ih ar 
11'. the ilnught/r of h;i.s been 

^ 0 1- ii Hi u hnuLfie.' 1 dul not -‘-e iiiiy- 

I " l.v in old' r to I'HiJpe mu h fi ifiei'-m ’’ 

‘hr ii<lvi<v Ui her ovvu Ziicav; who was 
J-i Ui atnrry niooii one day ih worth quou g 
.She rcptiinauded her and Haiti, 
dVow.fii fthoutd uot »iiow eao muvh linger. 
11* y luiwt pmoiijie forbearanco. Women 
geuerally very aeiuiiUvo. A mere word 
them, Worth* »lao an> so cheap 
tiowjiduvH. They phould have patience *' 

Holy Mother had praeti«#ed for- 
*’aniur,i fttjd 9cll-eoutrol to th»' higluHt 
yet tshc could never tolcmbi or be 
to iujuttUce or cnicUy to any- 
*Hidy in ^ 
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de\'ot 4 '<’H ijr'-iM jin •>' t};** frill.^wing i.li iit . 

"It Was wiivii 1 wrr.i lu IVugii- 

bviXiiV fn .*•<'.• (In' Hilly sssis 

kiuil enough to li.'k rm* u> -'p'v id h* r 

Mii.ll] i.'.ij fi nil llif dour lUid n il ii h^ r 

heads. JSh.* .m>uu lx < nuu* id urlx-d >n h< r 
lii'nliTation. Aeru.v> the laiie I'u'ti wns uii 
o|M‘n *'t«ai*»>. A hw lahfiunT^ Ir^'d 
with tfieir l.iuiitv ( Mie *>f dw’ uv.il'- ex t. 
bt-r" Ixg'Ut 'o bf;il fire '.r*;!!'" 

prolmblv hi*' SlH|t< i.nd terii'iitTi 

t-egiill to t ' difjweis ti uotHi h* r *I'!’eu he 

kirk»Ml h«.r ivilh .vul) btre'* t^- ;• h i- 
fhrown te a ih-nMu.-,.^ ..udv ^ p 

arniH. T1»'‘'U he xtarti il kirkit'g luu' SR.iin 
The Mother tould nut proreed with her 
nieditatinn ativ tnnre. Kxtri jii. b' ii.odf'f 
though .-ht \x.i*N .uul though h- r 
<*auld hardly be Ix-.ird by ou the 

ground floor, she ranie to tlie |xor»-h of 
the M’rond floor, stood hv th*' iron 

rtiiliug iui<i crieii ah aid in :i tnne of -It irp 
n'primaiui. ‘ You rogtif ! Ar»‘ > i*u going 
to kill the girl oulnght ? 1 nni afr.uil -lie 
is aIn*;oh d‘'iid ! ’ H.a'dly did r!i«“ nun 
look ut In i tlnoi h" ixfmiM’ ■pin! |jhi‘ the 
Hiiiike befon* ifa rhiinr.fr, and o h d the 
woman. Thr sviuputhv of the Mothn 
nude the woimui bur.^r jr,to Inud s, ,};■.• 
We heard tlmt her onlv I’anh v.iia fh :0 die 
diil not rook in bnu AfrMAod. !l. 
man Iwn'aire* hi« old self apram .-ind w.mo d 
to be at Mi ,o'e with th*' won. 'in ’The 
Holy Moriirr s ov !i,:> atid f.o i* O' io 
lier rouin.” 

The IIolx’ Mother d loxa- and fo:ii‘* :n fur 
her di-eijdi's knew no tuiuiid*!. Wl»en S ir;\d,i- 
inani Pto I S fiioflo'i’ deplored m the l.-. ar- 
ing of Sri liam!tkri*^hiei tna? hi r daughn r 
would Inive no ebildren, ^n Hanmkn.'-imn 
.seriucd to ha\<‘ suid th.it muny gnoil rlnld- 
reli v.ouid fill h'T oi.rh. T ■ \\ fi> II It! ■' 
luf.-. eurihlv etiihln n, .'upiet me - dn v .ii'* 
bud and tlisnbe'djet'f he -.n l (o d •• Ifily 
Mother eat cun- on .» iem, ' biEt ih** 
children I have l.uonght. lu you sire good 
iiud pure and will nextr rau>^e you Irouldi', ” 
Tbi.'< proi'hcey of Sri Hamakri-hua 
fulfilled to the very h tier. AU the young 
disf.’iplc's of Sri Ramakrij'hini )u’*Cil her 
uinl revered h»T ilieir own m Ulx r, un.i 
bIic ill turn wa.> so t»nnier ami full of llj.'ti 
riiat**rual iox e n r ih* :,'i ail. woehi /••• 

sohciloui iibout liadr v.' bare would 
cook for them with her owa harnis. K,er\‘e 
them md feed them with nwex ts md pruy 
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f„r ll:ni»akrif^hnii. Oner when 

wont to hor to Ik* 

by bor. on hoannji from thi-iij 
tint lioy woro oAuglit on tho way in ruin 
;,i„l a Khe aeluuily »« »•♦. into 

ijt.l n|riinftn<i<Kl thitii for Iniving ri.skcil 

M) iKHrll. 

Al' ou tit<> lioly Motln i H n^l^ ioo to n 
vvitiow dcvot-ce i** worth rojKMiting 
jor iIm* bonofU of our wonion leaders. That 
(fwtUo writ<^ : ^'OiKv I was going to 
ji.y nithcr-in-kw’n howjv when the Holy 
Motlifr Ktivc mo the following ndvifr. 
Iir.n'r Vm' fiimitiar with anybcwly. Don’t 
f ike much |nirt in Uh* nof iiij fuiuMions 
I ill t’anuly. Don't hr inciuisitivc alunit. 

(hadimlly inoroa^^r the lime of 
!.,( 1*^0 and pruyti*. and read the 
h-.ii hiUKH of ^ri Uamnki'iHhtiu , * " 

H« {!;\hling Ihr- iriMruction that the Holy 
Mother gave h»*r on auollior ocojtMon, Mhe 
“ She .s^u«l to mo/ NVvcm' trui^t a man, 
fven not your own father or hrolhr-r, what 
to t^pcak of others. I>5t me agtun repeat., 
(lou t tra«t A man, even if Gcal comes to 
^ua in the fortn of a man.' She forbade 
iiw to fn'f|ucnt the luomi^tery and other 
iIiks.t' where the nionlsH lived. She would 
Kiy, ■ Vou may have no biwl intention i»' 
^"Ul• jinad. You \3‘at tli»‘iii vvitli. I'nre 
tin/ii^l.U, l>»it if your are Ining'? .luv 
itiipiin' ideas into their minds, then you 
v.iil hho !»<■ partly rcsporwblr for it/ She 
ivrh.nhi nie to make pjlgi image without 
‘h luninatiDti of time or company.” 

Again when one of her diw'iplert lost 
lii‘ latlirr, she udvked him to look after 
'Os n'iorhrr aiul make hf r fpiite rninfortable 
h' fnn* he thought, of rcnouin.’ing the world 
M*l hi** own fpirituul welfare. 

' I’viivone should .serve his iiiot 4 iei'. It 
^ .lU the more iucninbcnt upon you 
h' l iaise you Imvc nil come to tno with th<> 
I’tirpose of dedicating yonr life to Ihft 
'fvicc of Qlhers. Had your father not 
left any money for your mother, I would 
‘'•ivc ji^k< d ynn to enrn money and h>ok 
idler her comfort. ThrowgJi Ute grace of 
^ti Hamaknahna, that oV»lactc luis l>eeii 
n'mo\’ed. Simply see that the money left 
•it her diHjioaai ia not w*aMied. Make some 
‘‘^tarjgtrnenf about it, nnd look nfter her 
nuich as yon can. Is it a small advan- 
' ‘m* for yon ? One cannot cam money in 
J'trictiy honasi, ways. Money always taunts 
mind. For thia reason 1 ask you to 


Fmb. *S: Mar. 

Sf'ltic thr* p«'c\ini.wy afTairs of your iuolh 4 *r 
ua ^ofm }i.s Su<')» i** tlir fx-ci- 

luition of luouvN' tliMi if yini iinvih*' 
yoiirs«lf kw) nuali in il. you will frti 
uttriifkd to it. You umv thmk that 
are above mom v and lliat you will u^ ver 
led any uUr.utiou h>i it y,iu li.ts- 
renonriwl it. You may fuitlu r tlimk ihat 
at liny inoiiwnl yon may h-avr it Im himl. 
No, child, never harbour this (hoitgla in 
your mind. Through a tiny h<>l<* u will 
enter into your mind and then strangle 
you graduully. You will not own 
kli*i\v it. I'Npcci iMy !is you k-luug t«» 
t’ulculta. you kmnv the v.dia of hioii» y. 
.Sidtle your moliu r s affairs as so«>n a.-^ 
pos-^ible and rim iiw iv from Calcuilii. 
Further, if you run pM^uadc yt)m‘ imUluT 
to go lo u holy placr\ you Can iKitli lead 
a Hpii'itiuil (ite, forgetting your w'orldly 
rehitdonslup Just now your mother i« 
stricken with griif. 1 flunk this is tin* 
bc.4 arrangcrin n1. Your mother is imw 
finite advnnccil in yeaih. Always talk to 
hor about God. You will really fulfil the 
duly of a son if you eon help her to galhiT 
the means for her ultimate journey You 
hvive grown by sucking her milk. Ilnw 
much suffering did she uiidetgo to raise 
Voii iu.'.nhnct<l ’ Know il.ai tn 

her 1 -^ you! liiKhe-f duly lini \t o. a 
dithrmi fuai(«t if ,-he ,«r;unK in llie way 
of your spiriuial lift*. \Vh> ihu/t you 
bring hor to me " I shall .si ** what >hi is 
iik4‘. I niav give her a hw words t)f 
instruction if they will be of help to her. 
But beware f Don’t invol\-e yours»*lf in 
W’nrldfltK on the ph-a of w.-n ing vour 
mother. After all. u js nuthuig I'l.r iru* 
nuimlcnamw' of a widow It n.eaus a n r\ 
trifling miih. Try to .settle her affair a*? 
quickly us possible, even at a loss Sti 
liKiinikritihna rouhl never bear the touch 
of moupy. You are ail out in llu worltl, 
tiiking hiw name on your lips. Always 
remerid»cr his w^ord. Money w at tJie nwal 
of all tie disaster" lou ni ihe vvorhi 
\ou are young. .Money will atn.i t your 
mind to other tempiutions. Ik wao* I 
In reply to a ipieslion of one of her disid- 
ple«, hUc said. '* It in true that one may 
put off n pinii'^ inlcnlion on i on,»‘iilering 
tho propriety or iiuproprieh of the time, 
but dfiilh doi^s not make any dh'tmcliou of 
lime As death i> alwuv- iincertnin, one 
<ihould cimy out virtuous wishes whene\a r 
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(be oppariimity preanato without 

wftitinic for ft particuliir time.” 

'Fhr followifig PonveriMition of the Holy 
Mother with om^ of her womniv rfevote»>« 
will convey to our reader?* the itli»alK 
a n:uitTtf!il Hindu coupl<» fand the duty 
(0 tlictr diUdrcn and family ; 

MoUier : Look at ^ ehild who haB 
fT'noiinced the world. He haa left every- 
thing beddnd in the name of Bri Roma- 
kri^hnn. Tin? worldly men l>egel Hiildren 
without miinlwr. a« if that is their duty 
in thia world. Sri Hanutkri^hnn iiac<l (o 
say, 'One miiat pmetijie selfn^ontrol after 
the hirth of one or two rhihlreii/ Ve^ter- 
dny a young w'oman came to (wt* u.u. 
.She luid a buttek of children, mune hanging 
fiuin Iter back and tfouie clinging to her 
arniH. She could hanlly iiuinac^ them. 
Can you inifiginii whoi flhfi t.^d me ? Site 
' MoIIkt, I do not id all enjoy lhi^ 
\\orMl.v hh*. * 1 Mtitl, ‘ Ilow i** llml tuy 
rhild 7 You have gnt w nmny young 
en**'* !' She replied, ‘ That iji the end of it 
I will not have any morr.' 1 fatd, 
'It would be nice if you could carry out 
your intention.' 

TIte Mother began to laugh. 

Devotee : Well, Mother, according to 
our Hindu concepUoo the hudjand \n our 
moHt adorable teacher. The iK:nptuic» .•'.^y 
tlmt through nerving him one *a« go to 
iHiivt'u, and even be iinited with Go*!. 
Xow, if a wife, #*oiiU’wha( ugitin.it. the will 
of the hnitband, trieis to ' praciiac fi<*lf- 
control. through aitippiteation and spiritual 
fnlk, ill it stnftil for lier ? 

Mother : Certainly not ! Wlud*'vcr you 
do for (he realmtion of God cannot hiiv<* 
luiy wilful Self^ntrol is abaohitely 

nctTaaary, All the hart! dbciplinca enjoined 
ttpon Hindu widows un* luoant to help 
them pmetiHe self-control. 

All the acta of Bri Hamakridmu were 
diri'cted lo God alone. He once perfoniv,’fJ 
Shodashi Pwja, making me Uie ol>ject of 
'•orabip. I inked him what I should do 
^'ith the bnogietb the eloihes and other 
article of uromhifh After r little thought 
he said lh«l I omild give them away to my 
motlunr. My father wa» thon alive, 
lUmakiMgia said to mOt * Don’t think, 
when yoii pmsent your modier with them 
*^i«*le«, that she is an ordinary huiuan 
Think of her iw the direct embocli- 
ment of the Divide MoOier of the 


MOTHER L?7 

Umvewe. I acU;4l iitxordiiigb . Thu( was 
the nature of iiis tcui Kings. 

Her extr(?tne huimliiy and Fimplinty will 
l>c seen from the following incident . “ The 
wif** of M dr\t»tu Knvnjlit In r Kul y wifh 
her during one of Ikt fn il\r Ifniy 

Mother. Tin? baby tUrtioil the bliiukcti. 
The Holy Mother began wii-diing it h< r- 
self. When the bahys motlu r i<niit4‘ln *l it 
from her, th*‘ Mother replied. ’ Why NhouM 
I not w;iili it ? Is In* not my r« blioii ' ' ’* 
•She looked upon her <li>riplc> .is Ik r <m a 
children and i«]je iii vtu* con.‘*iilt'U J th.if. ajjy 
sc'icia? to them wa?# lM*ncutii hir uigiiity. 
She, whom thoa**4Uub rev * li il ;kud w'*>i>Kip- 
ped, was never prmul and lluMjghi 
for even one* minute tlial slio sujH'uur 
to ilie rest of thr* woiht. Her ♦ xprcAMioiii 
and laatiticr^ wenj alway.** full uf grace, 
tenderness, love and gentkmcis, and nhe 
could .‘vdve the knottie.'sf j^roblein*? of lifr* 
iia well :i.s perform thr* r .. 

to comfort Kiid uUki.^ whu 

luT help. She luol iiiiliouU'd I'atjKiKL and 
111 ipitr of hi-r )ll-lKMlih hikI iu- 

con\*mienoc^c, >hc would never hcml away 
devotees without li.deuitig lu hi : an’ In r 
troubles and without o0(>ring a word oi 
comfort. She would purticulurly Ik* kind 
and comjdciafu to th<- pO'M .ui.uiig' I 
them. 

SiHler Nivctlitu, (he English liiMu pic 
of Swaiui VivckaiiKiidii. who kn* w 
tlic Holy Mother |H’i>iuially 
“To me, il lias ulways uppearid 
that »hc ib UnnutkrUhna s final 

word iw to the ntenl of Indian woiuan- 
hotxl. *’ 

The Himlu i*leul of marriage has 
been fulfilk**! in the livei uf Sri Haina- 
krislina and the Holy Mother ; for 
they were one in spirit but twain 
in Ixnly. Sri Rumakribhiia an*l Holy 
Mother were in the Wiuld aiul ,-till 
not of il. They liveil for orlu rb and 
never for theinseh es. 'Phey Inix e ssi t 
an example to the modern world 
by illuatrating in tlicir veiy livea the 
ideate of the most ancient of all 
religions, Ilimluitim, and thereby 
making it pobsiblo for others lo folhi'W 
UiOie deals. At a time wlica India’s 
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som nnrf diiugbt«r» were beginning 
forint ftll about ilieir ptwl amt imuiit* 
rheir own precious heritage, the houI 
of India in Sri Rama- 

krishna and Saradamam Devi to 
(lonionj^tratc to the world the poteii- 
lialities and virtues of the Hindu 
PMce. This deacription of the life and 
pcr^'o^^lity of the hoHeat and \y\m^X 
of women will not be in vain if the 
(laughters of India begin to think and 
line] time even in the midst of Uieir 
InjHV lives to study their iincien* 
scriptures in the light of the lives of 


tlunws two great, incarnuticuis of fhid- 
head. Then (hey will niidev.^tand 
that the highol knowh-d^#- oud 
wisdom are iu)t t*» h<* had by mere 
book-learning but hy looking witliin 
Iheinselves. They will recognise 
themselves to be tin* .-(tjrehouse of all 
human virtues* if only they realise 
that the human soul is iait a p:irt ed 
the universal soul and ui:ik(’ uii hoiK i 
attempt to reach Him, the All-wise, 
tho Ail-good, the Oinniseient and the 
OmnijKdent — the ultimate gojil of all 
human cxisUuux'. 


SOME DISCIPLES OF SKI RAMAKKISHNA 


By Sitami Jagadkwaranntuhi 


fS^'ami Jagudiswaranjoith^ is a monk of the Itumakrushiui Ont-r and in wi il-kuown 
tin li iHiniribuior to wevond iournnls in thii* country. Thence short eke tchtji of some of 
thr discipUrs of Uio Matter will not only reveal the greaine^ of the»<e iHirsouHliijcs 
fmt also the greatness of Sri Hamiikrishnu who*?e glory they refl« etd 


X N THE following paragraphs wo 
- arc giving brief sketches of 
some lay arid tiioiifistic disciples of 
^ri Haiuttkrkhna who have not 
come much into the iiinclight 
01 public recognitit;ii. They 
were ncvertlielesa great pci’^o- 
nalitics mul were iiuiiuately couiicci- 
rd with the Master'd life. They were 
also largely reepousiblo for spreading 
\m lui^saage and for strengtliening 
ibc Ramakrbhna-^V ivekananda 
Movement which has to-day gained 
a world-wide significance. Little H 
liunwn outaidc a limited circle of 
hieneb and admirers about their un- 
conmion devotion and dedication to 
and little also is available in 
print about the part they have playctl 
>n preaching the gos})el of Sri Rama- 
'^ri>*lma. Swairii V'ivekmianda is 
omitted from this account as the 
l>ul>lic has read suSieienity about him, 
^ know Imxfy well about hia work 


in startiu}; niul st^d)ili^<in;: tlif 
of tiie Ma^itcr in India and abrrviid. 
The Holy Mutb.cr who riniy 
be described as the forenu^at of tin* 
Miw?tcr's disciples is jibo not included 
because there is a special arriidc 
devoted to lit-r ebcwlicre in tl.i- 
A study of tlit’so per-tonalita..- i • :d^i) 
u^iefid in understainling Sri Lama- 
krislmxi ; for, one a.'^pect t»r uriier 
of the many-sided genius of Sri 
Ratuakiishim is cuibo<|icd and 
trated in the lives of tlscse dc voted 
disciplvi? through vliom hi'* V an i 
grcntncijs were maiiih'^stcd aiiir Ire 
had ^bakell off rile mortal coil. 

MATIirRANATH 
\Vc shall begin tiiis aeeount of llie 
great devotees of Sri Haniakrishna 
with a i^kctch of Maihuraiiath, the 
ill-law of Rani Ha^nmni, who bMjnd^ d 
the Temple of Daksbiiieswar wlu'iv 
the Master spent the greater part, of 
im God-intoxicated Irte. Though by 
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hiinuclf a shrewd man of the world 
in tho full sense of the term, Mathura- 
natli was iwrbaps the firHt t<) recog- 
nise the spiritual gerfms of Sri 
Raninkrislmn wlio was then but an 
oliscurc priest in Uic Temple of which 
Mnthurniiath was practically the 
lord and master. This in itself 
speaks volumes of the extraordiimry 
spiritual calibre lying iHhiiuI the 
niiparent worhllincss of this young 
aristocrat. The pride of wealth 
and worldly jKwition did not in viie 
least inurfero with his reverence uiid 
devotion for tlie Master whom men 
in general regarded at that lime only 
a.'' a low-paid employee of his 
with a somewhat dcrnngcrl brain. 
During tlic fierjod of storm and stress 
liiat eharaeterised the early spiritual 
ilcvclopiimU of Sri Rniuakrislma, 
Malhuranath, with an understand- 
ing 80 rare among the worldly- 
iiiiiided, sU)0<l fa.sl by llte Mrtster, 
taking cverj' care of ids heailh 
r.nd phj'sieiil comfort of which 
lie Itiinself was supremely uiuuindful, 
and providing him with all facilities 
fur carrying ou spiritual practices 
imd(‘r the guidance of various adepts. 
It is no exaggeration to .<!ay that tlic 
(li'voiion and lilwrality of Mnthur had 
niueh to do at least in providing the 
external condiUons for Uio full flower- 
ing of tlic Master's spiritual genius. 
Per this, the world at large, and the 
devotees of Rainakrishna in pa'ti- 
etilnr, owe a deep debt of gpratitude 
In (his devoted worldling. Sri Rama- 
kri>hna himself recognised the value 
nf his services, and as a token of iltis 
recognition described him as the most 
«u|»rtant of Ids 'rasaddars' or 
divinely af^inted care-takms. 

Tltere is an exquisite tendemew 
(d>out the inlintaey and tl»e mutual 
devotion between these two <hvor- 


RA.MAKR1SIIK.\ •t„>0 

gont rhnrnrtrr?! — tho luistoro 
whoso. \vat.ch\vor»| in life was 
renunciation of Katna-Kunrhana 

^lu^t ami ui'Mi mi (iii* tiih‘ lumil, anti 
the wealthy arLsiorrat v,lii> never felt 
any rcpui^nniire for tiui ^oo<t thinj:^s 
of life <m tlie oilier. Muihur, of 
courso, was not a citflnhuis simpleton 
to lie iiiipDMNl njhim by nny nssntnod 
;;arb of [>ic'iy, lir folly shfirrrl tin* 
rationalistic ami sccpltfal spirit com- 
mon to the EmIli^l^ctlucat^tl nion of 
the time, aiul it was not iMthout 
gev'eral cunningly plaimcfl, that 
he allowed liis initial impression re- 
garcliiig the. Miiister's Haiiitlimss to 
crystallise itself into unwavering faith 
and devotion. Ibu once this faith was 
engcndercil by obhcrvintt the iinnnicu- 
latc purity of the MasUr’.s chuiacler 
and by ibe .'Spiritual cxperitnccs lie 
hiiUHrlf gaincfl in his company, 
Mathnr nnuufctvted in his at} it ndo 
toward? the Mnrdrr a rare tyjie of 
triiMl. (h-voUon and unirri.'-omn;' ln\ 
for which no ^elf-tsacriticc wa>- xon 
great, no consitlc ratir.;is> of honour and 
prcstig<» too valualile, in .M-rvice 
and adorulion of the object of irs 
aiicuition. TIkhikIi par>ina)nious by 
nature, he wotild, at the Master's wish, 
spend hnndreti.s and tl.oii: aiels of 
rupecH in ueding and clotliing the 
poor ; at his n <[ue?t he would remit 
the rent of the famino-scricken tenanbs 
of an estate ; to please him he wouhl 
arrange for religious irnscourses aiul 
Satjtric delmtes and lavishly distribute 
gifts and prices amoiu; ( - and 

scholars; to ent^^rtain and dcli^ld tiie 
Master he wi>iil<l make tinnctdy 
arrangements for pilgrimages to holy 
places like Benares, Brindavan and 
Navadwip, spending large sums of 
money. In fact he !ooko<l upon all his 
wealth as meant for tlu' Mastetb 
sorvicOy and at one lime wanU^d even 
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to traiwfer Uie owncr^tp of Im estatcfi 
to him, and Uiuaclf bo only hisi 
steward and agent The offer of 
roiirse wae rejeeted. ^ 

Bcffides this, the intimate associa- 
tion of the Master witli Mathur’s 
fmoily and the liberties allowed him 
in his household show bow unrcservcil 
Mnthur's trust in him. The 
Master was called ' Baba ' or ' Fatlier ' 
by Mnthur and h» wife, and neither 
(if tliPin would consider any festiva' 
or religious ceremony in their house 
to liavc been celebrated proj»erly if 
tlio Master could not attend it for 
60 IUC reason or other. The ‘ Father ’ 
had free accottt into the inner aparl- 
incnts of the house, and it was often 
a great delight for the ladies to be in 
Ills holy company and hoar Ids godly 
talks. During the Master's Madhura- 
Uliava Sadiinnn, when he impersonat- 
od a woman, dressing like and culli- 
vming the feelings of one of the fai 
sex, Mathur insisted on his living in 
iiis own inner apartnumts along wiUi 
the lathes of his lioasehold. Nay, so 
clo.ac was Mnthur's intimacy with the 
Mu.^(iT and so solicitous was lie nlxiut 
taking care of him tiiat when the 
•Mastfr was in his house, he woultl not 
t>c .'Btisfied without arranging for Uic 
' Father's ' sleep in the same bed-room 
where he and his wife slept 

Addressing Hriday Mathur once 
'* My wife, children, wealUi, 
iwsition-— these and all other things 
tire unreal; Eamakiisima alone is 
ri'al.” There is no adcqo.ato descrip- 
hon of tlic eliaracter of this devoted 
householder; than this Iwrief profos- 
don of faith cotnmg from lua own 
tuouih. 

h must also be remarited that as 
"lathur loved and trusted him, the 
‘Master too staunch^ stood by him in 
^litod and secular diffi’ 


cutties, an<i confided ail his thoughts 
and aspirations to him bh li ritild. 
What wn.s iiMire he cured iiim 
of his sccpticisn^ and sensiams inclina- 
tions, and gave- him a spirilu.il iiplift- 
ment which he could not have gained 
by himself. 

THK MASTER MAH ASH AY 
The only oilier liouseliolder dl.-^eiple 
whom we shall consider in these 
sketches is Mahendra Nath (lupin or 
Master Mahashay, more familiarly 
known by his pen-nHine “ M. " Df 
all the lay di.'Jciplcj! of the Master he 
did the nio.st for ili.-.-eininnling the 
Master’s message. "The f!o>pel of 
Sri Kamakrislinn ’’ coinpili'd hy M. is 
the most popular of all ])uh]ietiiiuns 
on the Master and has carried hi.s 
message far and wide even to distant 
villages not only of Bengal hut of 
other provinces as well. The hililieal 
simplicity of i(.s style appeab alike to 
men and w’omen of all elii.'.ses and 
types and il-s de,«cription of the 
events and holy coDvcrsation.s of 
the Master’s everyday life are .so 
vivid that. Hie reader often feels trans- 
ported to 111*' firtnal .‘‘ceiirs. Tl.e 
(los|)cl has Ixeii remlcrtsl into nlino.-t 
all Indian vernaeulars and many 
Euro|)can languages : '* .Socrnlic dia- 
logues arc Plato all over— -yon arc 
entirely hidden, '' said Swami Viveka- 
nandn writing to him ahout the 
(jospel. .\ coniiinrative i-luiiy will 
show that the Go«|icl may rightly bc' 
bracketed with the famous Dialogues 
of Buddha. 

Like many other cducateil youths 
of hi$ time Mahendra Nath owed his 
religious awakening to Keslmb 
('handra Sen. His spiritual tliirst wa.s 
finally quenched by the Master with 
whom he came in contact at the age 
of 28. Since then till his end, for a 
period of over half a centurj’, the one 
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object for which he lived bikI laboured 
was to talk of him to o^era and to 
live up to hw teaching. Even in his 
active career as a Heed Master in 
HiglJ Schools or as a Profe8s«»r in 
Collegsa he lived an austere and 
intense life of spiritual discipline, 
never allowing his mind to be ruffled 
oven ly tho most provoking circuin- 
Ktanecs and perplexing situations. 
Aptly does an ^glish writer describe 
him : “ A venerable patriarch has 

sU^pped from the pages' of the Bibic, 
and a figure from Mosaic times has 

turned to flesh In that 

);rnvc, sober presence I realise instant- 
ly that there can bo no tight persiflage, 
no bandying of wit or humour, no 
utterance even of harsh cynicism and 

dark scepticism His character 

with its cominingling of iKrfcot faith 
in God and nobility of conduct is 

written in his appearance for all to 
” 

According to the mandate of the 
Master, Mahendra Nath lived in the 
world but ho was never of it. Ho 
simplified his lining so iiuclk that it 
Iwrdered on ascetic sternness and plain- 
neas. To drive home to his own mind 
tim idea of homelcesness and to slack- 
en the bondage of domestic tics, lie 
would sleep in the open balcony of 
the Senate Hall of the Calcutta 
I'niversity among the waifs and strays 
of the city who passed their nights 
there. He qjcnt his life mostly in a 
room of Uie High School of which he 
was the pfoprietor and rector; and 
f'wre, stwrounded by a c'rcle of wrapt 
listeners, be would lose himself while 
ducourring on the words of tlie 
Master till late hours of the night. It 
was an inspiration to hear him talking 
his Master, God, or r^gioo, throw- 
‘tg vooderlid iddtdi^da on the 
nqrstetiee M sfilritaal hfe with apt 
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exftmplet* fnun the lives of tho pro- 
phets and f|uotntions from 

scripturoh. 

Mahendra Nalh wjls a itoronnial 
bourco of in>ipiratioii to all who eame 
in rontHct with him. Even in the 
early days of Ids undt r 

the Muhter. I>ejiij< tin.’ Head Master of 
a High School, he was re!S[>onsihle for 
inllueneing the inimU of several young 
men and directing them to Sri llama- 
kri^hna. Some of the Sannyiwin dis- 
ciples of Sri Knniukrisiina eaine from 
among them. Evm among the later 
generations of the monks of the 
Ramakrishna Order, not n few owe 
their first inspiration to him. They 
ever met with encouragement from 
him in the pursuit of the inana«tic 
ideal. In fact so great was his 
reverence for the ideal of Sunny as 
that he often ii.‘<ed to say : '* A 

Sannyasin of the common type even 
is like a cultureil graft-mango which, 
even if sour, is without any fibre. 
But a househohler, however oulstund- 
ing he may be, is like a country 
imingo. It limy be sweet bur it is 
fibrous. There is a difference in the 
He also useii to describe San- 
nyasins as ‘ wlude time workvrs of 
God. * This distinction lietwecn the 
householder and the Sannyasin on 
which he always insisteil, he use<l to 
apply in his i>w ii eiisc loo. I him his 
students and admirers wiio had 
become Sannyasins afterwards would 
go to him for inspiration. Tliougli 
himself an illuminuted sage, he would 
proU^it against their prostrating 
before Ivim for the rciison mentioned 
above, and would feel visibly moved 
if they did so in spite of his protesta- 
tions. To shake hands with him as 
an equal is all that he liked them to 
do— so deep was his humility and m 
profound his regard Jor the ideal of 
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nie«8Rgo of hi' 
master'* Mf* and teaoliingg. Truly 
has it bwn uud that in bis pres^ice 
no word was beard but the a-onl of 
OoJ, no w(^ spoken but 'in desciip- 
tion of nis glb^ nnd no word remi but 
tthnt revenifd thi* luyatciy of Hit* 
bi'inK- 

SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 
We next pass on to the Sannyasin 
disciples who have been mainly res^ 
l*nnsiblc for apreadinR the iDwwaRc of 
tlic Master. Of these blie firat thm 
rc(|uirca cunsi<l»ratiou is Swaini Brali* 
iiianandu, universally recognised ns 
next only to Swanii Vivc?;anan<ln in 
point of (^iritual greatness. If the 
latter was- nsponsible for carrying 
the message of the Master from one 
end of the globe to the, other, it was 
under the fosiering care of the latter 
that the work got stabilised and 
entered the stage of mpid expan.-<inn. 
lie occupied the presidential seat of 
the Ilamakrishna Math and Mission 
for more than two decades from its 
very establishment. 

'Hie spiritual cmincr ie of the 
Swami can bo well gauged from the 
fi.cl flint Swnmi Vivekanandn tleserib- 
wl iiim reverently as a “ Mountain 
of J'pirituality.” Considedag the lat- 
Ur's dignificil reserve, firmness nnd 
equijwisc of nund, he would sometimes 
'’•nnpare him with Bhiahma of the 
Mnlmbharala. The brother-disciples’ 
verieratton for Swami Brahmananda 
siraost amounted to adoration. To 
he waa the likeness of Uieir 
Master. He was th'ir beloved 
“Rajah” and waa known by Uiat 
APPdlation amoi^ die devotees of Sri 
R®wakrfebiia. His triasoenchmtal 
'Pirituality had huitalled him in the 
sonih^ of Sri Rwna hriri t n a 

vno n 

fluid. As a ttf 19, Swami 


Brahmauaiula met the Manicr, and 
he |)crhaps of all his fellow-disciplcs. 
lived most in his company. He lovtil 
the Master as dearly as a cliild 
loves its father, and so uncoventionul 
was his relationship with him ilnit 
in his playful itiood he wtmld run tn 
him from ume lo time ami .■‘it un his 
lap. Under tlic intiuence of the .Mas- 
tor’s holy company nnd by the prac- 
tice of Tapasya, his boyish innor«>nce 
tieveloped into profound spirituality. 

As ji wandering umnk he visited 
numerous Tirllins in Northern nnd 
Western India, piaetising spiri- 
lual absorption in congenial plaec.s. 
Often he used to pass the whole night 
in meditation. .\ con.siderablc por- 
tion of his itinerant life was, howex'cr, 
spent in Biiiidnvnn which he liki-d 
very imieli. In many of ibesi- jilaces. 
he went into ecstasy. In tliose days 
Ids apj>earattce was remarkably sober 
and serene, ami an imdtablc radiuuee 
shone over his face. His eyes were 
wonderfully lustrous and indrawn, 
and his pen-on seeineil to radiale 
91»iritualily. He wa.« always ealtn and 
collected, and was inarki'<i for Ids 
inwardness of life. 

Aj 8 the spiritual head of the Order 
he took special interest in moulding 
the lives of young monks and novi- 
tiates, whose numlier increasingly 
sVi'clIed. lie looked with imrental care 
after their physical welfare, ami 
pereonally attended to their grievan- 
ces aiul iucoftvcniuncr.s. Hi.s presenec 
was un inspiration to the inmates of 
the Math and was always sought by 
Uiem. His association with the de- 
votees was a perennial source of de- 
Uf^t to them. Though the Head of 
the Order, he was very unasimming 
and as Uie President lie never com- 
mmtdad but mtly suggested. He was 
full of wit and humour and was a 
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gouro* to utt wfip ,v0iSd eodie 


inconto«trfiMi¥m. 

Ttie fimuneifttioii, 

his epitiitlill insight and his wisdom 
in (teaiioS tuen and mnttera arc 
n-ell brought out by the (ollouing in- 
ridont. A rich bminefwinaii, having 
loAt hie <Hi^ Sim, wanted to bequeath 
hie wiude bunneas oonceni to the 
Math and retire from the world. He 
iM'gan frcfjuenting the Math and in- 
sUling that Swami Brahmananda 
should accept the ipft, but the Swaiut 
howover deferred giving any definite 
reply. Thu genUeman finally per 
euaded one the Sa^w of too fiiath 
to plead on Ida behalf to tite Swami 
for the acc^tance of the pft The 
Swami however told tliab Sadhu in 
reply; ‘By coming in amtact with 
you the gentleman wants to renounce 
Ilia Vi'calth. On the other hand by 
assooiating with him you want to 
become a buunossman 1 TFait and 
uafrfc, and you will sec the gentle- 
limn will change his mind.” The 
loiirse of eventa justified the Swami’” 
caution; for the gentleman actually 
changed hie mind. 

The Swami was of a retiring dis- 
position and would always avoid 
public liuwiigjht- Wlien, however, he 
met people, be wxHild welcome tliem 
ami Iwar their tulka. He would enter 
into the spirit of a pmson, be be a 
doctor, a lawyer, a professor, a dra- 
matist or a jounut^i and listen to 
''a m as a tearncr, about their profes- 
Hons or the subjects wito which thei. 
'ninds were full. He would hardly 
wale about mitoni spi^toai tmlsn 

7 tiBjpfeeMud liici. euitfbewc’s 

sincerity, ' 

in hk batruciiootf to peo- 

Pw, he used to. li^.spMiut emphasia 
edkaggt of dsptia. titevotioBUl, 
K 


songs and the reading of holy books. 
Ho instructed his disciples to medi- 
tate four times n day — morning, even- 
ing, noun and midniglit. In the roiime 
of a conversiUiun or in the miiUl of 
fun he Would disclose a spiritual 
truth, or him the solution of problems 
in a manner that went lionu' into the 
questioner's mind. He always recom- 
mended combination of work and 
inediialjon in the ca,se of generalil.y 
of men. “fiive 12 annas i.e. threo- 
fourtlw of your jiiiud to God, and de- 
vote the remaining 4 annas i.e. one- 
fourth to worldly duties and aetivi- 
tiea," — this used to be one of hia 
favourite sayings. Practice of reli- 
gion and realisation of Truth were 
the burden of all his teachings, 

Swami Brahmananda initiated only 
a handful of aspirants who were pos- 
sessed of steadiness and sincerity. 
Men of position, learning or wealth 
withotit spiritual hankering were 
summarily dismissed by him and lie 
gladly gave instruction e\'en to the 
illiterate, the poor and the penitent 
with true religious thirst. Once lie 
blessed with initiation a menial in 
whom he recognised spiritual calibre. 
His iMiyehie [lowers were so develop- 
ed that he could divine like liis 
Master, tiie spiritual inclinations and 
possibilities of a person at a glance. 
Ho was endowed with the supernal 
faculty of transmitting spirituality to 
a worthy candidate. He carried 
about him a religious ufino.'tpliefc; so 
wherever he wiait he breathed spirifu- 
al fragrance and became a centre of 
attraction for all reUgiuus-minded 
people. This spiritual son of Sri 
Raingkrislina was ever eager to help 
earncid men in the higher life and led 
many from the darkness of life to 
tlw fight of God. 
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«4 VEDANTA KESARI 

gWAMI 8HIVANANDA 


SwRini Shivananda Bitccmfctl 
PwaiM Bralinmnanda a« Ihp l*rcHidi>nt 
of the Math and MUaion and occu- 
pied that position for about twelve 
years till his death. Mahapurusli 
Maharaj, an he was {mpu'iarl}' known, 
was the name fpvcn to him bjr Swaini 
Vivekananda in recognition of his 
iwrfect control over the senses. 

He was married and was in em- 
ployment at the time be met the 
Master, but so receptive was he to 
spiritual ideas that from his first 
meeting with the Master. he decided 
to follow the ideal.** of renunciation 
ami God-realisation. A considerable 
part of his long life of eighty years 
was devoted to austcrii-y and con- 
templation. At Benares he q>ent 
many years, devoting his whole time 
to meditation, wor^ip and study, 
eating very little food and never go- 
ing out of the monastery. Even when 
Ilf was engaged in w'ork, n** day pass- 
ed without his getting up at 3 o’clock 
ill the morning and s|)ending several 
hours in meditation in the shrine 
room. So perfect a master was he of 
the palate that whatever the quantity 
and varieties of the delicacies served 
in his plate, he would never touch 
any nf them except the simple pre- 
parations that he was usually ac- 
customed to take. Tiiose who had 
wen him in his younger days describe 
him as nuliant in oomplexion and 
leonine in his gait. Majestic and 
grave, free from elation and depres- 
cion, seeking no praise and offering 
no prayers, there was somellung in 
hittt cbiuraeteristic of Buddhist 
Mcetics. WhiBieiver wa^ldhg he was 
h> Ha habH of fixnig his gase on the 
toe. ho romariced once that 

^ hiB«D a BcuMiust asoe- 

In 11» jpmkwi hirth. 


[Feb. & Mar. 

The spirit of reuuneiation in him 
was so stern that even bloiMl-relations 
were n*)l.liiiig'lH'tt«‘r tlmn si.rangiTS to 
him. Once at the sight of his aged 
elder sister near by, he said addres- 
sing the assembled monks: “Five 
years ago when I met her I fell her 
to be an acquuinlaiiee of mine. Now 
I feel as though she is a stranger to 
me, the impression that she is my 
sister, the nearest blood relHlion, 
having been completely obliterated 
from mind.” 

He had also remarkable spiritual 
cxpei'icnces, of some of which at least 
ho spoke to others. At the Master's 
touch ho had ex|)erienccd within the 
welling up of a divine joy, causing 
horripilation and tcors for hours to- 
gatber. He had cxperienml the 
awakening and rising up of the Kun- 
dalini, accDropanicd by a sensation 
resembling that of ants ere**ping up. 
He perceived on several orcasions 
that the wliole imiveiw \vn.s instinct 
with ('haitanyii or consciousness. The 
test of the pudding lies in tasting it. 
Swami Shivanandu’s spiritual power 
is to be gauged by his capacity to 
mould people’s life. He eouH put 
down the restlessness and tuibuUnt 
spirit of an individual by a meri* 
touch. H<‘ could by the cxerci.w of 
his will help a person to overcome 
his resurgent passions that tielicd all 
his own attempts at control. 

Not only in i>oint of snob powers, 
but also in the perfection .nud in.ag- 
naniniily of character did he show 
signs of his spiritual greatness. 
Though revered like a God by his in- 
numerable disciples and admirers, he 
was child-like and free from every 
trace of egoism. Tliis .self-nffaccmcnt 
in him he gave expression to, when 
be confided to an intimate disciple 
fbat Sbivananda was dead long ago 
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and thftt i( was Uie Master alone adm 
«poke dicoUf^ him. ile felt Um aloof- 
ness from the body, this sense of being 
only an instrument in the bands rf 
the Divine in so tangible a form that in 
his last illness, even when subjected 
to the tortures of astbinaUc fits, he 
could soy when question^ that the 
body was suffering but Itc was quite 
happy- That Utis was no mere pro- 
fession is testified by those who had 
eoen him in tho morning aftor a 
sleepless and torturous night, en- 
quiring after othera' welfare and 
siwftking words of encourage- 
ment and benediction, witli the cliccr- 
ful and beaming face of a child. No 
word of despair, sorrow or complaint 
would escape his lips. 

His love of devotees and men of 
genuine piety was limitioss. A monk 
suffering from bad health was aske<l 
by him why he did not leave Bclur 
and go to souio other place for a 
change. He replied that disease and 
(lentil stalk everywhere, and iltai 
wherever he be, be will die at one 
time or other. Mahapurushji re- 
marked thereupon that that was his 
feeling too, and tliat he stayed at 
Bclur, even thougli he was sure that 
lie would live a healthier life in a 
bracing climate, because iie felt that 
Ins depwrture to a more distant and 
inacceesibie place will cause great dis- 
appi^tmen^ to the large number of 
people who flotdtod to him for spiri- 
tual help. Xt is amd that a devotee 
who hod done gyeat service to the 
Mission, falling hdo financial em- 
^Msueata lelt Miy of going to 
U» a img Uma. Maha- 
Wruahji, mi kiiowiiig tide, sent for 
him and amount 

be tequanri to idieve him of 
i°MP»dgto fidogtoki 

^ % Mini iraitM be iMdiiy 


gave away tliat amount from hiiii umall 
pcrsanal fund of lls. tho offer- 

iDg» of fiomc of hiH devoted dii^iMples^, 
The grateful gentleman wanted to 
give a receipt oh a document, but the 
Swami thereupon remarked: ‘in this 
the relation bctw’een you and ud ! 
The money is given unconditionally. 
If you arc able to return it in future 
you may do «o; otherwise not.*’ Thiit 
put the gentleman to tears. The 
Swami would even gi> to the length of 
requeaiing his wealthy devotees to re* 
lieve the financial cml)arraji«ments of 
earnest spiritual aspirants when wor- 
ries of this kind prevented tlieni from 
pumiing tlic Hpirilual ideal. 

As the President of a big religious 
organisation he travelled all over 
India» carrying the message of Sri 
Eamakrislma to distant Provinces, 
and inspiring many devotees by 
his own life and character that re- 
fleeted the glory of the gn at Master. 
His disciples are to l)c counted in 
thousands all over India and t he out- 
side world. Liberal and cosmojHili- 
tan in outlook, he made no distinction 
between Hindu and Muslim or ( 'hriH- 
tian and Parsi; and no provincial 
and national barrier as l>c' tween 
Madrasi and Bomlmy-man. Bengali 
and Hindustani. Indian and Luropeun 
ever vitiated his outlcKjk. 

The stem ascetic that he was, the 
Swami had in his early dajv a rcjiu- 
tation to be a relentless disciplinarian 
and hard taskmaster. Indiscipline, 
inattention and lethargy would rv- 
eeivc severe chastiaeinciit from him, 
and none but a few could stay with 
liim in those days. But age and the 
responsibility of prcsiclentship mel- 
lowed down his slenmess of temper, 
(md the fiery ascetic with ids awful 
reserve and unapproachable aloof* 
nessi became the very picture of 
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)(weetneM> love and forgiveness before 
which even the guilty wouW feel no 
fear. 

SWAMl SARADANANDA 

From two Precadeote of the 
Math and Mission, we now come to 
«ie who waa its Secretary during the 
presidentship of both of them. For 
Swami Saradananda was made Secre- 
tary Ijy hw illustrious spiritual 
brother, Swami Vivekananda, from 
the very ineapHtm of the work ; and 
the n>Hdarity and expansion of the 
Math and &ii88ioD are largely due to 
tlm (levoUon, dexterity and adminis- 
trative skill displayed by him during 
his regime extending over quarter of 
a century. He was for sometime the 
successor of Swami Viv akanands in 
the preaching work started by the 
tiwaini in America and England. But 
his roost solid contribution towards 
the spreading of the Master’s mes- 
sage, besides his services as the Se- 
cretary, is his great biography of 
the Master in Bengali running into 
several volumes. Being one of the 
most cultured and intellectual among 
the Master’s dtaciplcs, he was per- 
ha|)$ the one most fitted to do this 
Work, and generations yet unborn 
will be grateful to him for preserving 
for them the divine life-incidents and 
quritual ex|»erienee8 of the Master in 
a form that comes to a very high 
standard of Utenury and philoeopiu- 
cul exceUimco. 

'rhe spirituid eo^nee of the 
Swami is watt indiiMUed by the fret 
that his first request to his Master 
''i'as to lead him to the highest spiritu- 
expwrieiiee of reoopdnng God as 
dwelling in eraateres. Towards 
IHe end of Ua he eoBfeaaed frank- 
^(hsA% ww hlaiiod with that vi- 

iy hb iFtMMt Hat was 
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why he (<x>k wliolc-hfurt^Ml 
in all philanthropic activities of the 
Miaaion in the time of Howl, famine, 
fiw, epidemics and other natural 
catastrophes. The Swami was largp- 
ly responsible for |>o]>ularising all 
over India the ideal of service now st^ 
much needed for our national uplift* 
ment. Physical, intellectual and 
moral 8cr\'icc of God in man was hia 
constant exhortation to his disciples. 

Anoilicr outstanding trait of liis 
character was liis rcs|>cot for women 
verging on worslnp. It wab his reali- 
sation of the woman as the iniinife«* 
iation of the Divine Motht r that was 
at the root of his devoted servici* to 
her in multifarious way.s. To this 
may also be linked up his dwition to 
the Holy Mother whose service was 
the first amd foremost concern of his 
life» He built up theBagli Bazar Math 
in order to house her comfortably, 
and he abo fixed up his heaih[Uarlerb 
there a.'j the 'Darwan’ or gHtf‘-ke(‘per 
of the Mother. He >vas ever like an 
affectionate son to the Holy Mother. 
A striking incident ehano u ri^Uc <»1 
this relation between them took 
place a few' days Iwfore the Holy 
MoUier's passing away. It ho ha[i- 
pened that some one brought for her n 
tasty preparation of frietl pulses, liini 
the Mother, who was for days living 
on bland and insipid diet during her 
prolonged illness, had a strong incli- 
nation to eat it. Her atUmdants, 
howovety coming to know of it {eareil 
that it might upset her already im- 
paired digestive system and reported 
the matter to Swami Snnuhuuinflu. 
He thereupon went to the Mother and 
asked her to give him something to 
cat, whereupon tlic Mother gave him 
the pulae preparation immediately, 
although she was herself very eager 
to eat it. The death of the Holy 


VfeDAKTA KBSAftt 
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Moth^ whom he looked upon as the 
very dq>iK(»te form oi his Master, 
cune to Ito an a dioek, and dnee 
then he ratired more and more horn 
pubfic activities to tlu: inner sanctu* 
ary of his «>ul. 

Swanii Saradananda was the very 
cniiMdinicni of forgiveness, imparti- 
ality and patience coupled with firm- 
nes»— <|uaUti« abundantly needed 
for a sucoessful executive head. He 
would always allow each individual 
to grow accordiDg to hie own line of 
development, and would never re- 
buke a person or wound the feelings 
of an individual in pointing out his 
mistakes. There was also in him a 
rotnpleto readinem to own his own 
mistakes whenever h'^ discovered 
them. Ho inspired confidence in all 
witli whom he came in contact. His 
sympatheUc heart and loving touch 
acted as a charm on people during 
their illness os when they were over- 
come with despair. His bulky body, 
august appearance, and grave look 
concealed within a tender heart and 
lent a divine dignity to his personali- 
ty. Practicality and spirituality were 
beautifully harmonised in bis life. 
In bis later days Bwami Saradananda 
was indifferent in health but wore 
a smiling face in illness. He was re- 
luctant to BCGejrt smrvices even from 
bis attendant diseiples and would sot 
liisclose an aeute illntos till he was 
laid up in bed. His patience and 
totoreoaiM* efidtod praise even from 
Swami VIvekananda. In a strict 
^nfucian sense he was a gentleman, 
and observed good manners and social 
^iquette aa far as practicable in his 
itmnastio Bfe. His tsBtf. his dealings, 
^ movemeids dhehMsd his unique 
sclf.mstnini, and no inwocation 
disterh the balaooe of his mind. 
^ Mewii femd to him mi ideal 


example of a Sthitaprajtia tone of 
steadied understanding), as described 
in the Oita; for he was an a<b'pt in 
tlie Yogic secret of right activity. 

SWAMI PUICMANANDA 

\\f next come to anoilier jai- 
sonage, less august, majestie and 
learned than tlie one we were 
considering till now, but still a centre 
of great spiritual attraction, who in- 
cessantly l•adiaU'<l the rayn oi inirity, 
love and godlines-s on ail that 
came near him. Swatiii Prenmnamia, 
or Baburam Maharaj ns he was fami- 
liarly known, was distinguished as the 
purest by liis great Master from even 
among his young discijdes of unsullied 
purity. •‘Ho in absolutely pure to 
the verj' marrow. No impure thought 
can even cross liis mind," remarked the 
Master about him, and in recognition 
of this trait in him, he always liked 
to hove him by his side us Ids at- 
tendant and allowed the young man 
the privilege of toucinng him in hi> 
ecstatic moods when lie was specially 
sensitive to impure touch. He often 
called him by enduaring tuimes as 
‘‘Kindred .spirit" and "CloUlen 'rreu- 
sure." 

The Swumi loo in his attitmie 1n- 
w.ard« the Master whom he looked 
uix>n as the Deity maintained several 
special characteristics. There was a 
feminineness about his devotional 
outlook, which often jwrcolateil even 
througl) his physical frame at the 
time of worship and in fervent de- 
votional mood-H, iinpiu-ting a ^pec•ial 
grace to Ids movements an<l to his 
naturally handsome body. His de- 
votion belonged to the class of Ragn 
Bhakti, aa opposed to Vaidid Bliakti, 
—the unconventional, intense and 
overflowing love of Ood resembling 
tiiat of a passionate wife for her hus- 
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l^nd. He always felt the presence 
„f God, and used to see the form 
of 1,18 Master moving with him in Iiie 
daily aoUvitiee in the monastery. 
Ijinoticed by any one he often used 
to ning and dance, as if for the enter- 
Iniiuaent of a Presenee which he alone 
fpit. Every act of his was dedicated 
to GikI, and so great was his delight 
in such worshipful service, that in the 
exaltation be wouk4 in spite of 
bis physioal froiltocM, work di^ and 
night with Uttte food and rest on the 
occasion of Hie Master's birth>day 
celebrations. In fais love of God and 
devotion to His sertdee, he did not 
care the least for scriptural study; 
(or why should he stu^ any book, 
wlien he found in bis Master the very 
embochment of their prindples? Be< 
sides devotionid mayfestationa and 
dedicated serviee, he had also his 
moincnts of deep contemplative ab> 
tjurptiun. One day in one such rno* 
meat of absorption, a monk noUeing 
that he had not gone for his niglit 
incal even kmg after the bell, anu 
that he was aitting in a mechtative 
posture without 'ai^ Outward cons- 
ciousness, roused him up .and asked 
whether he was sleeping. He replied 
by liumining a song: "1 liavo put 
sleep to sleep," etc. 

As lus love of God wao great, so 
itlso was his love and regsM for His 
devotees. So imesiitible was bis per- 
XHul magiHdism mbi ad ebarming fais 
loving (fisposiHbn that the Math wa* 
0 source of attraetion to pec^le of alt 
flasw.-* and ages. At all hours of the 
d«y Uiey flocked to him, 'the mother 
«' Uw Math,' and nothing was so 
'“%»tful to him M speaking of God 
ud leading entertaining 

wia piii visitor to 
•J® Math dinptad to God to mm 
«t of all 
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places in a big city like Calcutta, 
with its nuiiiereiM attractions, why 
should tlicy visit tlic Matii which 
offered nothing to feast their senses ? 
So he thought. And hia joy and satis- 
faction used to l)c boundless when any 
inmate of the Math undertook, even 
at great personal inconvenience, say, 
after a late meal, to cook food for 
these untimely visitors, and feed and 
entertain them. Before this celestial 
love even some hardened sinners, the 
classes generally shunned and ostra- 
cised by sticiety— drunkards, rowdies 
and rogues — got transformerl and 
turned .a new leaf in their lives. 
It is needless to add lliul many were 
the pure-hearted young men whom tlie 
loving contact of this seraphic soul 
attracted to the life of renunciation 
and piety. 

Ihougli tlic centre of attraction for 
numbers of people, the .Swuini never 
accepted any one as his personul dis- 
ciple. ifiul he would point out to 
them the way of divine love and make 
them feel within the nearness of God 
and the guru. In all Lliat he did tliere 
was absolutely no personal considera- 
tion at all. He never ac(’ci>tf;d any 
presents from his admirers, and did 
not keep wiUt him even superfluous 
clothing other than what was just 
required for his simple needs. So true 
was he to the ideal of renunciation 
that after hi.s passing away, his tin 
box was found to contain only one 
or two pieces of cloths and a coiu])li- 
mentary copy of a Math publication. 

Ttie Swaiui played an important 
part in spreading the message of the 
Master. He made several propa- 
ganda tours all over Bengal, ts|)(i ial- 
ly the eastern Districts of the Fro- 
^oc, and ivhercvcr lie went, he was 
a great source of attraction and ins- 
piniHtm. But his greatest contribu- 
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yon to th* Mtartwr’* work was his 
training nf <I» yoo^ men who had 
Adopted the h£s of nmnuiatitMi. In 
tjiis he has fofb a foadilkin sUiV 
Knierobered hy many. Swami 8ara- 
dananda, as we pedaled out before, was 
8 believer in indiyidual development. 
Swami Preroananda, however, prefer- 
khI the method of actively interfering 
with men and mercilessht diisoliing 
away their eeeentiieitiea arid angutari> 
tics of character. He compared bis 
ntethod to th»t of the potter who usee 
all hia force In cleaning and kneading 
the clay thorou#ly before applying it 
quietly to the adied to take the sped- 
al shaiw required. For, the refine' 
ment of the elay of human character, 
the pre-requisite of all higher epiritU' 
al development was the sole objeet of 
the apparently harsh treahmeni meted 
out to the young men under him by 
this otherwise loving and kind per- 
sonage. Fmr as soon as a young man, 
attracted by the Swami'a love and 
['irty, joined the Order and entered 
Ids school of diseiplino, he would dis- 
cover another facet of the Swami’a 
character, the uncompromising task- 
master and disciplinarian in Wm. Tlte 
dighcat neglect of duty or inattention 
hratight from him severe chastisement. 
Did any one cut too deep when re- 
•uuving the potato skin or did he 
arrange Uie fruits and flowers for 
worship inartisdeally, he would sure- 
ly reedve seymw rqbqko. One who 


for his suffering. Those who fell sick 
were pven very little attention and 
Mniforts, 80 tliat they may remember 
that as Rannyasins only the shadow of 
a tree was their legitimate due. Fmm 
rooming 4 a.m. to 10 o’clock at night 
when they retired for sleep, the 
Swami would fjjlly engage the young 
men in some work or other, tirelessly 
supervising every bit of thoir activi- 
ties and shantly rebuking tliem for 
their mistakes. When nskeii for the 
reason why he made the young men 
work so hard, lie would say tluit in t 
the bc^ning of their S|>iritunl life 
they would be able to forget their 
family and its attachments and cul- 
tivate the monastic outlook and its 
now ties and affections, only if they 
gut accustomed to engage their minds 
wholly in works of the nature of ser- 
vice to Sri Ramakrislma. There 
was, however, a silver lining in all hi-s 
liarshness and severity ; for these 
were punefunte<i by acts of self-for- 
getting love and di.sinteres(ed affec- 
tion, and all knew full well that he 
was never nctimleil by selfishness or 
revengeful motives. The eole object 
of his training wa-^i to intulculo in 
these young men his out) cheri.slii>d 
ideal of life, namely, the practice of. 
resignation unto the Lord, which la- 
used to express in the significant 
words : “ Not I, Not I, but Thou. ” 
Ami it is worth remarking that on 
the shoulders of many of the young . 
men trainetl by the Swami has fallen 
today the mantle of the early pioneers 
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of the Hamakrishna-Vivekonanda 
Movmucot- 

SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA 
Another disciple of the Master 
who worked indefatigably for 
spreading his message was Swami 
BemakrishDauanda. A keen mathe- 
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uiatician and an erudite' achoiar in 
^glish and Sanalcrit, he held a p«d- 
tion of inteUeetual enunence amon^ 
the Master'a diaoiples. But the de> 
votee in faun, however, predominated 
(hi! acbolar, and it waa in recognition 
of his whole-hearted devotion for, 
and Absorption in, the service of the 
Master that Swami Vivekananda oon- 
c<dcd to him Uie name of ‘ Rama> 
krislmananda * which be himself 
would have Qked to take. His rela- 
tionship wiih Sri Kamakriabna has 
been compared to that of Hanuman 
towards Sri Ramaohandra. An anec- 
dote is current about the monkey- 
devotee that after vainly searching 
for Sita everywhere in the harom of 
Raviina's palace, he was ubout to give 
u|> the queat, feeling that it would be 
improper and undesirable for him, a 
Brahmachari, to witoesa any more 
tlic scenes that greeted his eyes in 
the privacy of the inner apartments. 
Just then tlm devotee, however, re- 
called : “ Wliat is this Brahmacharya 
for ? Is it not for pleamng the Lcrd 
and realising Him ? Even that plea- 
sure of tire Lord i am gaining by do- 
ing his work. How foolish was then 
my previous thought 1 " Such waa 
tlio devotional attitude of Swami 
Kainakrishnananda too ; for, in his 
case both the means and the end of 
ipiritml life teas the service of the 
Moiter. 

And tiiia service he did with a 
oteadfastnees aid devotion that my 
accm romantie in the modem age. In 
Uie liiastCHr'a fife-tinm, eqpeeiatly in 
his last ilfeeas, he waa the most untir- 
^ ot to Aftw ^ 

^**ter% patting awajr he conttaoed 

e^ebrhe 

Mt 1^ te^. pwni i mr . JhiewiH of 

,4)ie, Peit^ 
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tlie picture or image, there was no 
conventionality about hi# worship 
which partook more of the nature of 
spontaneous serviee to a living 
being. He would feed and clothe the 
likeness of the Master ; he woulil put 
it to sleep as one might do to a 
beloved person in flesh ; he wouM fan 
it for hours at noon. And once in 
Madras, it is said, while he wa.# living 
in a dilapidated building, it rainctl 
suddenly at night, whc‘reu|X)n he stood 
the whole night wiiii an umbrella pro- 
tecting his Master’s likeness that was 
installed in a leaking corner, lest lie 
should disturb his sleep if ho removed 
him to another place. In tlie earlier 
day# of the monastery, when tlie 
otiicr Sannyasin disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna used to be absorbed al- 
ways in meditation and devotional 
practices or went to distant parts of 
India as wandering monks, the Swami 
was tlie only iivrson who .stuck on 
tenaciously to the place wlicre his 
Master’s relics were kept, continuing 
the service to him as he used to do 
in his life-time ; for to him, u# fur 
the moukey-hero llanutuuii, no 
spiritual fiiscipline was of greater 
value than iho service of the Deity. 
And in that service was his ileliglit 
and through it he gained perfection 
— the higlii'st form of Vairagyii (dis- 
passion), Blmkti (divine luvet, and 
gnana (spiritual knowledge). 

“The standard he set for liimsclf 
in the life he had taken up was a very 
high one, ’’ remarks an .\uiericun 
writer about the Swami. " M’iili his 
breadtli and loftiness of vision he was 
as humble and simple as a child. lie 
was always an imposing figure but 
his features were plain save when they 
were lighted by bis smile which trans- 
figurad tiiem aitd lent them a rare 
bewty.” He was to the 
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core an orttiodox Hindu, yet was he 
veiy liberal and eatholic in hia rcli» 
fjious outiook and noted for his dev ^ 
tion to Christ and deep undemand- 
ing of the BiUe. Hie powera of 
eadurance were remarkable, it being 
reputed that for a' partieniar 
autumnal worship he would sit con- 
tinuously for twenty-four hours be- 
fore the altar without moving an inch 
oven once from the place. 

To this Mahatma with hl« portly 
form, his stdrit of oonseffated eerviee 
and his or^odox ways of living, the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda inow- 
ment owes a debt the magnitude of 
which eon never be overestimated. 
The continuity of the emtral Math, 
the nucleus of the mowment, was 
kepi up by his unwavering devotion 
to the Master’s service which msde 
him forego the luxuries of a Saimyu- 
sin'a life like itineracy and retreat 
into sotitndc. Often imrier very diffi- 
cult conditions of life, he stuck on to 
the relics of the Master for a period of 
nearly twelve years, without stirrii-g 
an inch from the city of Calcutta. 
.\nd when ho at last left Calcutta, it 
was due to the compulsion of his much 
esteeuMMl fellow-disciple, Swami Vi- 
vekananda, who wanted him to start 
a centre of work in Madras and be 
an apostle of the Master to Soutli 
India. For ovw a deeadc he Uved 
and laboured--^«~-**Madra8 passing 
through difficttHks of an overwhetm- 
big nature that would have disheait- 
<«ad a less stalwart qdril Though 
ba did not ttve to see tite fHdts of his 
I^bouis, he fdaiitsd the seeds of devo- 
tion in ^ Of a few rincere 

which have rinee tLcn sprouted 
into big insthutkuie---iBonastie, edu- 
•^atic^l and industrial— and into 
publications, magariMa and a erop 
of J'oong nn trim hawe dedicated 
66 
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thftir lives to thf» Afiistor’s caiiso. llis 
inti^lloetiial eonlributiuu too was by 
no mi^ans small, consistiniz; as it dotni 
in a number of books in EnRlish of 
RTcat rctigious uTuI philosophical 
value, aiifi an excellent book oii Sri 
Ramanuja in Ikngali, 

COXCbrsiDN 

In the foregoing sketclic?? vv<‘ have 
picked out only a few of the great 
diseipiea of the Master who worked 
actively for many yeans in sfireading 
the Master's mcitsagG and whewe in- 
fluence is tangibly imprinted on tlio 
Math and the Minion. There are 
itcveral others, Sannyasins and housc- 
hoklers, men and women, whose lives 
of matchless purity, devotion and self- 
sacrifice have been a source of inspira- 
tion to innumerable souls in India and 
other parts of the world. Among the 
Sannyasins we may mention in 
passing Swamis Yoganamla and 
Turiyananda who \vci*e both noted 
for their learning, austerity, 
of mind and spiritual realisation, and 
of whom the latter worked for a short 
period in America : tfie learne<l 
Swami Abherlananda, otherwise 
known ns Kali Tatia^wi for his 
austere life, whose valuable work in 
the cause of Vedanta in America has 
received wide recognition both in the 
East and the \Vest» but of whom we 
do not WTite much lu re l)ecnuse hr is 
stiil alive in our midst ; and Swami 
Adbhutananda who lived away from 
tlKJ Math and its works in wrapt con- 
templation without sleep at night, but 
was none the less inucli resfu^cted a.s 
‘Uie greatest miracle of Sri Hama- 
kridina' for having risfm from un 
illiterate ficr\'ant boy to the status of 
a Paramahamsa. Innumerable arc the 
pious householders of whoiti we can 
mention but a few here. Ramachandra 
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D«tta, th<* atheist who became 
ft devotee by the Master's con- 
tftit, wrote his first biography and 
moulded the lives of many in later 
times; OiriUh Chandra Obosh, the 
man of faith, who gave his ' power of 
ftttiirney ’ to Sri Ramakrtshna and 
thereby rose from a talented sinner 
and debauchee to an inspired saint, 
and whose immortal dramas in Ben- 
gali liBve (lone much to spread the 
Master's ideas ; the pious house- 
holder Balaram Bose who stood fast 
hy the Math in its early days of 
struggle after Sri Ramakriahna’s par-^- 
ing away ; Suresh Mittra, the Bohe- 
taian who turned into a saint under 
Sri Ramakrishna’s influence and be- 
came a tower of strength on the nde 
of the Math ; and last but not tlie 
least Nag Mdiaahay whose fiery 
Yturagya (dlapaamon), faith, devo- 
tion, humility, spirit of service and 
spiritual realisation elevated him to 
the higliesi status of sainthood — 
these are some of the names that will 
ever be remembered along with tbc 
divine life of Sri Ramakrishna. Men- 
tion has also to be made of at least a 
few of the remarkable group of women 
devotees that gathered round the 
Master— of Qepaler Ma (Gopal’s 
Mother} whose simple sUuy accord- 
ing to Remain Rollsmd ia worthy of a 
place among the Kraaciscan legends 
and whose romantic realisation of 
f>od as Baby &i^na cannot but 
thrill even m irp^oitt heart; of 
•login Ma who apart years in prayer 
and meditatioa in firuidavaa and 
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whose deeply eoutemplativc eyes 
spoke of a higlily spiritual soul with- 
in ; of Golaj) Ma who was imbued 
with the spirit of service and who 
never hesitated to call a spade a 
spade ; and of Gouri Ma who renounc- 
ed her homo early in lib; to devote 
lierself to prayer, meditation anrl 
scriptural study atid whose vast learn- 
ing and remarkable organising capaci- 
ties have been responsible for the 
starting of an important Girlsi’ educa- 
tional institution in Calcutta known 
as Saradeswari Girls' Seliool. Most 
of these pious and saintly ladies were 
the Holy Mother's companions and 
have done much in moulding tite lives 
of many men and women. 

Almost all these great souls have 
passed away, but their silent lives 
have left an indelible impression on 
the spiritual life of the Order and arc 
the inexhaustible sources of inspira- 
tion to the monks and devotees of 
Sri Ramakrishna. Their mortal 
frames arc no more to Is,* seen, but 
tlieir examjdes, words and associa- 
tions are written in letters of golii in 
the annals of the movement, infus- 
ing hope and strength into the lives 
of countless men and women. 

On this auspicious occasion of Sri 
Ramnkrishua'b Birth-Centenary, let 
us reverently oontemi>lntc on the 
liorsunulities of these great spiritual 
children of his, through whose examitle 
and precept mankind has received the 
Revelation embodied in the life and 
words of the great Incarnation of the 
Modern Age. 
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(Ditcipim arc pethai* the bext iienoiui to xin^ak wiih authority on the rhnr«cl«r 
and pOKOOaJtty oi • gnsat Mastcf, althouxh thn uiwympathcrie rnlio will not atiaih uiueh 
value to theif extimatea boe*>,u*c at their supposed tendeney towards c-xagRi-rnlion and 
dfifhatioit. Yet it rcoiBllM true thst the greatnexs of a Master of the .<;|nriltml realm 
ronnot be wle<l«»teiy depleted by any but those who have Hctuully felt the power of 
hit perMHisKly* Hence there hi nothing that helps a study of Sri Kanmlvrialma na atste- 
Klee the feUtmioc outhNi out from the writiDga and utterances of his immeiifatc 


diMipiee-l 

I 

nH£N H waa that Sri Bhaga* 
^ van Ramakrishna incarnat- 
ed liimself in India, to demon- 
Klrate what the true reUpon of the 
Aryan race ia ; to show where amidst 
all its various ^visions and off-ahoots, 
fcdltcrwl over the land in the cotirse 
of ita inunemorial history, lies the 
true unity of Uie Hindu religion, which 
by its overwhelming numlier of sects 
(liacordant to superficial view, quar- 
relling constantly with one another 
and abounding in ouBtoms divergent 
in every way, has constituted iteelf a 
nuHleading enigma for our country^- 
ineu and tlic butt of contempt for 
foreigners ; and, above all, to hold 
up before men, for their lasting wel- 
fare, as a fiviog emtxnfiment of the 
Snnatana Dharma, his own w'onder- 
ful life into which he infused the uni- 
versal spirit and oharaeter of tilts 
tihanna, to long east into oblivion by 
Uic process of time. 

“ Alwa^ nmiember tliat Sri Rama- 
krishna came the good of the 
world—not for name or fame. Spread 
tally what he came to teaeh. Never 
mind his name— 4t will spread of 
Itself.” 

“Onw iQore Hd has eome to help 
dw chiMiot, onee more the opportu- 
J'ty to rise is |^v«n to fallen India, 
bdla can only rise by dtiing at the 
of Sri RsaudoMuMk’* 


** It took n\(i .vix' yeara to im'liTalund 
that Ramakriahnu waa not a holy 
man, but !foline»s itself. Ho wm llio 
living embodiment of the Vedas, the 
Upanishads and other Hindu scrip- 
tures* He lived in one single life whni 
not only the Hindu but whole human 
race lived spiritually for agtjj.’' 

— .S warn i I'l vek a 

II 

‘^Such love, knowledge* dii*pasfsic>n 
and catholicity — I liave not seen elsc- 
wdicrc. The I^rd has created the 
Master Himself with His own hands. 
The power of the Lord 1ms been ('lU' 
bodied in him. I think, Jc^us Christ, 
Chaitanya, and yourself (he. the 
Master) arc one and the same per^ 
sonality."' 

— Mahcndra Sath Uxipta 

III 

** The Master loved each of us mi 
dearly that everybody thought that he 
loved him most* W ith the passing of 
days I understand the great m ss and 
glory of my Master. He was ( iod in 
flesh and blood, and in him live all 
deities. 

— iS W(i mi Afibhulitfuindii 

IV 

"Ah. how, joyfully we lived with 
the Master at Dakshineswar ! — And 
how free was I not with him ! One day 
I was rubbing oil on Ins body in the 
semi-circular w'cstern porch. For 
aomo reason 1 got angry with him. 
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I threw awny the bottle of oil and 
strode off wi^ the intention of never 
returning to bin. I went out of tlie 
Temple and came mar Jadu Maltik’a 
garden-house. And then I could not 
proceed further. 1 eat down. Mean- 
while he bad ecut R. to eali me 
When I came, he said, *Dki you see? 
Could you go ? — 

“Onoc an evil thought rose in me, 
and as I aniroaehed the Master 
from a (Saianeet be divined it and 
said: *My hay, I see that an evil 
thought is disturbing your mindl Su 
saying, he placed hia hand on my 
head in bleasing and uttered some 
words inaudibly; within five minutes 
it lind gone.” 

"Another day, when I returned 
from Calcutta, he said: Why can I 
not look at you? Have you done 
aiiylliing wrong ? No, I replied,—! 
had forgotten Uiat I had told a lie. 

' Di<l you tell any lie ? ’ he asked me. 
Then I remembered that I had — ” 

"A true and living representation 
of Viveka (discrimination) and Vai- 
ragya (nmuiKiatioii) wc saw in Sri 
Itamakrishna, the Master We road 
of Viveka and Vairagya in Scripiuics 
hut we saw them personified in Him. 
Neither in sleeping nor in waking 
state could Sri Ramakrishna touvli 
a coin. What he hae tau|^t us by 
His own fife is tiiat there is no oUter 
path to attain Qod but through 
1'yaga (roiuiMiation). Look at the 
life of Sri Ramakrishna and be a man 
in the best sense of the term.” 

Jo the queeUon whether Sri Rama- 
kfislma was still living,- the Swami 
•rid rk tepl^Pr “Kiive JMWI gone mad? 
If he does not Rva^ vrity dmidd we 
^ lead aMh a llli« ipvlag op our 
^ and Be ii. Oi^ pour 
^ yom> whMdt dmart in pn^ ta 
Irin, and Ha nW ilnad xpniM ia 
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His glory to you and will renwvc all 
doubts and confusions that arc 
troubling your mind," In answer to 
the further question whether he used 
to see Sri Ramakrishna after his 
passing away, ho said: "Yes, but only 
when He is pleased to reveal himself 
to us; then alone can we see Him. 
Every one can see Him through His 
grace. But alas! who longs to see 
Him? How few have that yearn- 
ing!” 

— Swami Brahmanavda 

V 

*' \Miat otiicr Cpanisliad would 
you tottdi thorn when there is the 
living UfMinishad ? The life of tlie 
Master is the living, flaming llponi- 
shad. None could understand the 
meaning of the Radha-Krishna cult if 
Sri Chaitanya had not been burn and 
demonstrated it in his life. Even so 
the Master is the living doniouhtriition 
of the truths of tlie Uptuiishails. . . 
He never read tlie IJpanisliuds or any 
other book. Yet how is it tliat he 
could explain those subtle and roin- 
plex truths in so simple and straight 
a manner ? If you want to ri-ad the 
Vedas, you have to commit its gram- 
mar to mcmor>’ and read various 
ooinmentaries, in which every com- 
mentator has sought to explain the 
texts in bis own way. Innumerable 
scholars have been arguing over the 
texts without coining to any conclu- 
sion. Our Master, however, has in 
very simidc language explained all 
those trutlis and his words are extant. 
When you have such a living fountain 
before you, why dig well for water.” 

-^Swami Prmananda 

VI 

“ 1 have ttOt yet been able to under- 
stand whether Ramakrishna w’as a 
mail) a saint, a god, or Ood Hinuelfi 
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but I know him to be the embod^ 
ment of wktdMn, love ttiid renunda- 
tion. He WM totaUjr free from 
egdsm. A« 1 get more mid more 
inUOMtdy aequainted wiC’h the spiri- 
tual realm edth the paanag of <^s, 
and perceive the mfinite broads and 
depth of the Maater’s character and 
perwHiabty, 1 am bung firmly cm- 
vinced that to compare him with God 
— i.e., Cod as we generally understand 
Him— will bo to befitUe Ida infinite 
spiritual greatnem. I have seen him 
bestowing the lovo of God freely on 
all— men and women, the educated 
and Um ignorant, the good and the 
bad. Wonderful also war his intense 
anxiety to relieve men of their sorrows 
and confer on them eternal peace 
tlirough God-vision. I may declare 
with as much emphasis as I can com- 
mand that the modem age has not 
seen a greater man engaged in work- 
ing for Hie spiritual welfare of man- 
kind, than Hie Master.” 

— ^irami Sivanmida 

VII 

“ After living in the intimate com- 
pany of the Master and having medi- 
tated long on bis unparalleled life 
and character, I have bmn astonished 
to find that he was a unique emnbi- 
nation of humanity and Divinity. 
Without sediig him we eouid never 
understand Uiat such a marvellous 
ynthesiB of varied ideals and 
ideas is pcnstble la one and the same 
penKinality. My eonvietion is that 
he was a Qad-nMUS ; Me penonalHy is 
on exan^ls (fiviae pofeotions aad 
powers D^iuitfMtSag timrag-i the medi- 
um of a hiuaaa body aad miad. Ho 
wmngs to thrt mmO group of God- 
who we Iraown as World- 
Ttwhom. 

fife of the iterter was tha 

el tbi pnliioatt of 
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India. He has fulfilled what his 
predeccssom left unfinished. The 
Master has finally solved the religious 
conflicts of India and of the w'orld. 
His unheard-of Sadhanas have awak- 
ened the Sanatani Shakti of India 
for the s|)irittml welfare of the 
world.” 

— .Swnmi Saradamnda 
VIII 

“Those who went to the Parnina- 
hamsa Deva were all virtuous and 
good-natured. His love for his young 
devotees who beraiiie Ids inonk- 
diseipies aftcrwanls may be quite 
natural. But his love for me was 
uncondiUoned and is a mark of bis 
graciousness. God as the Saviour of 
the sinners was beheld by me in the 
person of Sri Ramakrishna. Some of 
those who had seen .and known Sri 
Ramakrishna may be lickle-miiuled 
but in comparison with my unsteady 
and restless nature they were all 
saints I 1 never Uked to walk on 
straight paths of life. But in s])ite 
of all this I was the uhjecl of his 
dce{)est affection an<l grace, t)li I his 
love for inc had no limits 1 He u^ed 
to bring from Dakshineswar Temple 
to my Calcutta re.Hidencc fruits and 
sweets offered to the Deity and feed 
me with his own hands. Once in 
Dakshinesivar he fed me with Paya- 
sam offered to Mother Kali, with his 
own hands. When he did so 1 forgot 
that I was an adult and felt myself 
a child. I experienced then that it 
was the Divine Mother who fed me. 
He IS now no more, but when 1 think 
of his love my iieart is touched to its 
deepest core. 1 cauiiut dremii of 
another mortal frame througii which so 
much divine love can flow to fallen 
humaiuty. I never visited bis death- 
bed, for that was unbearable to me. 
Woaderfid was bis way of teaching. 
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He never forbftife me to do anythint^ 
Front my boyhood 1 did jiurt the oppo- 
»ite thing of wbftt 1 waa asked to do 
t>y tny eldera sod Bopcanom. Parama- 
h»m»a Deva's method bna proved in* 
fallible in my case. Whenever I am 
prompted to apeak falsehood, or any 
(.vil thought arisca in my mind, I sec 
in liw mind'a eye my Master’s face, 
and I naturally refrain from comnut- 
ting any wrong. Sri Ramakrishna is 
the sole tenant of my heart. That, 
however, is in no way duo to ray worth 
but to his grace and love. He has 
tiikcn away all my sins and has made 
me understand what religion is.” 

— 6'irr«A Cha.idra Ghosh 

IX 

’Ti was only on Sunday that there 
was a crowd at the Temple ; on other 
days Guru Maharaj was left alone 
with his few chosen ones. .And why 
did he keep them ? In orrlcr that in 
one night he might make them ])cr- 
ft'cl. When he was alone with fc's 
ajieeial disciples, they would sing and 
talk and play togetlier. If a visitor 
came, he would tell him : ' Go and 
liave a bath, eat something and rest 
awhile. ' Then about two o’clock be 
would bi^n to talk and be would go 
on teaching for Ave or six hours con* 
timiously. He w'ould not know when 
tustop. 

"Stmtuuea Guru Maiiaraj would 
wake at four in the morning and he 
would caB all the disciples who wre 
sleeping in his room, saying, ‘ What 
ore you all doing ? Snoring? Oct up, 
*it on your mat and meditate. * 
buinctimes he would wake up at mid- 
night, call them and make them 
'P^d the whole ni(^t sm^ng and 
prudng the ttame the Lerd» 

“ ^Murittiahiih «w. nlde to 

” tMn he ao^. 

• asM wmdd eome from a 
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distant place with hia heart panting 
for God, but seeing the room full of 
l)eop!e, he would shrink back and 
bide hiiiue.lf in a dim «irncr. With- 
out a word Ramakrishna wouUl walk 
to liim and touch iiiiu anil in a 
moment he wu.s ilUiinincd. 

” By tlial touch, Haiimkrishna 
really swallowed ninety-nint! per cent 
of the man’s Karma. Taking other's 
Karma was the reason he had his last 
long illness. He used to tell us : ‘ The 
[tcupic whose? Karma I have taken 
think tljat they are attaining salva- 
tion through their own strength. Tlicy 
do not understand that it is because 
I have taken their Karma <in me. ' 
We do not know how inuclj we owo 
to him; but some day we shall realise 
W'hat he has ilonc for us and llien we 
shall know how to lx: grateful to him. 

*■ He never condemned any man. 
He was ready to excuse cverytliing. 
He used to tell us that llic difTercncc 
between man and flod was tins : If a 
man fails to serve ('nai niiiely-iiinc 
times, but the Imiulredth time serves 
Him with even a little love, Gwl for- 
gets the ninety-nine times he has 
failed and would say : ' Oh 1 My 
devotee has .servial me so well to-day.’ 
But if a man serves another man well 
ninety-nine times and tlie Inmdredtli 
time fails in his service, then man 
will forget tiic ninety-nine good 
services and say : ‘ That rascal failed 
to serve me one day. ' cki tiri Kaiua- 
krishna, if tlierc is the least spark of 
goodness iu any one, sees only that 
and overlooks all the rest. 

lu Itaiimkrishna there was abso- 
lutely no ego left, Uc knew every- 
thing. Everytliing he did was fur 
others. He was not necessitated to 
c<uno to this world, but he came to 
help mw"ki"d ; and every movement 
of bis body, every luevciacnt of his 
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„)tnd VBA (Urtwted towArds the 
ftmcHoratloR of his feilowoRien. 

•' The wttly real enemy Sri Ramn- 
krishna ever had was a r tan who was 
very jeatons of the devotion of Mathur 
Babu for him. Ramakrishna was the 
embodiment of iruthfulnciu. He 
always said : ' No man can hot>c to 
lealise the Truth who is not absolutely 
truthful. ’ He practised the most per- 
fect Bimphei^ in his habits. His 
spirit of renuneiation was without 
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reservation anti compromise. One day 
he saw an especially fine inai)({o anil 
he hail a mind to take it. but he could 
not rai.se bis luunl to pluek it. 
Another day he trierl to pick a fruit, 
but witlr tlic same result. He was un- 
ablo to lift his arm; the muscles refus- 
ed to obey him, 'You see,’ he ex[)lainod 
‘A Sannyagin should never store ony- 
thinf;, so the Oiviuc Mother will not 
let me lay by (his fruit even for n few 
hours,' 

Ramakrinknananda 
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SRI ramakrishna AS OTHERS SAW HIM 

IThe fothrariDg aectiona consist of excerpts, compilution, and sbridgements of tho 
rtminiiiccnccs left by some notublcs who lunl wn and known Sri Hainnkrishna pcrKomilly 
in hi-i life-time. Xonc of thorn were Ids disciples, hul nen-rllicli-ss all of Un in lutii ilruwn 
insfiration from him. Rnjn Bsicndmlnl Mitra, Iswar Chiindta Vidyasagar. DvvendmnnUi 
Tagore, Bankim Chandra Chutterjoe and other then worthies of Ik'ngtd came in contact 
with him but uofortuoately for us most of Uiem have left no record of their impressions.] 


I 

i; SWINI KUMAR DATfA, the 
patriot-devotee of Barisat, 
whose Bhakti-Yoga is one of Uic most 
l^pulur religious books in Bengali 
writes as follows: — 

It was perhaps during the Puja 
Holidays of 1861 that I mot Sri 
Ramakrishna for the first time. 
Kfsliub Sen was to come that day. I 
Hrrived at Dakshineswar by boat. 

hen I saw him he sat leaning against 
a boister facing tho garden. Kajen- 
Mittaai^ at his right very near 
•>« pillow, A Mtie further off sat 
^me others. He was very anxious 
for Kmhub who eame with his partd)’ 
attwiJiglit K«^ih boweu before him 
touclung Ike ftouari wHfa his fore- 
ht^ boA the Maiittr tisondiuttied the 
Wtttatiwi ,» Hai amw mamser. 

«fiec, he lewl into an ^Ued 
•ww of evtaigr he nmained 

wed HI ^ ktoked «* 


Sri Ranuikrishna. Seeini; this staUj 
of the Master, I thought, “Can (his 
be pretence ? *' I luid never seen any- 
thing like it before iiiul I mu nut a 
crciiulouii man. Coming bark from 
thia divine mood he held a conversa- 
tion tN-ith Kesliuh. 

After au hour or so the Kirtan com- 
menced. What I saw then, I sliull 
pmbably never forget in tins life or 
the life to come. Ml began lo tiance, 
Kesliub included, with the Master in 
Uie centre and the oUiers in a circle 
around him. In the course of the 
dance the Master suddenly stood 
motionles}?. He was in Saiandiu ! It 
continued for a long time. H<‘aring 
and seeing all ilicse I understood tliat 
he woii^ a real Faratnaham«a. 

AjQotlier day, perhaps in 1883, I 
went to see him uith a few young 
men of Seramporc. Seeing (hem he 
asked me sometliing about them. I 
went anotlier day. When I bowed 
down to him that day ajid took my 
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gent, he iwked me to brmg » bottle of 
lemo&ade. I tfaiok I brought him a 
Ixittle. So far aa I ntnember. he waa 
nlune that day. 1 asked him a few 
(|uestions about Keriiub, Sivanath 
and others. Then be told me a Utile 
of bis reMidouB praeticM at Pancha- 
vsti. Ue also spedte about Totapuri. 
After telling me something about the 
realisidion of Gk>d, he got up and 
sifctched hunsdf on the cot. As it 
was very hot, 1 fanned him in response 
to his request. While 1 was doing so, 

I exchanged a few words with him. 

I ronnot express in words the im- 
mense pleasure I derived from his 
company that day. 

When I paid nqr laat visit to him 
on 23rd May, 188S, the Head Master 
of our Sdrool (the well known scholar- 
saint, Jagadisfa Mukherjee) was with 
me. As soon as Sri Ramakrislma saw 
him, he asked mo about him and 
praised him eloquently. He also told 
me that my father had come and 
stayed with him there for three 
days. A little later he got up and 
rcfieating Dm several tiroce started 
singing a song that b^an, “Dive 
deep, dive deep, my mind in the ocean 
of divine beauty. " He had scarcely 
sung the first few lines when he him- 
self dived deep and fell into Samadhi. 
When Samadhi waa over, he began 
to pace up and down the room and 
with both bawii palled up the cloth he 
was wearily tiil it reached the waist. 
tW end of it was trailing on the floor 
and the other waa hampr g looee. A 
moment later ho throw away the cloth 
vtth Die iNwda, “Ugh, what a 
nuisance I off with it. " Heaatdown, 
•tiU Bade, oa one cad of bia cot and 
Nam n, eoovematioD sritb me. 
He in hu nmn 

nod adted if a pieture of Lord Buddha 
^ he had aad nqueeted me to 
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bring one for hiuuelf. But ahu ! I 
ne%'er had the opportunity, because I 
never met him Mter that. I mot the 
Master cmly four or five times. Ah ! 
how happily I spent those few days 
with him. In that short time we bc- 
eame so intimate that I felt as if we 
had been class- mutes. How much 
liberty I took while speaking with him! 
But no sooner had I left his prestmee 
than it flashed on me, “Great God I 
With whom was I speaking ? ’’ My 
whole life has been sweetened by what 
I received in those few days. The 
memory of that Elysian smile is still 
with me, shedding unending bliss. 

II 

Pratap Chandra Majoomdor, on 
influential leader of the Bralimo 
Samaj, wrote as follows in the 
Tkeutic Quarterly Review of 1897 : 

My mind is stiil floating in Ute 
luminous atmosphere which that 
wonderful man diffuses around him 
whenever and wherever be goes. My 
mind is not yet disenchanted of the 
mysterious and indefinable patlioe 
which he pours into it whenever lie 
meets me. What was there in com- 
mon between him and me ? 1, a Euro- 
peanised, self-centred, semi-sceptical 
so-called educated reasoncr, and he, 
a poor, illiterate, friendless Hindu 
devotee? 1 who have listened to 
Disraeli and Fawcett, Stanley and 
Max Muller and a whole host of 
European scholars and divines. Why 
should I be spell-bound to hoar him. 
And it is not I only but dosens like 
me who do the same. Some of our 
^ever intelleetual fools have found 
nothing in him; some of the contemp- 
tuous Christian Missionaries would 
call him an impoator or a self-deluded 
mithaaiast. liie faee of thia Hindu 
saint retains a fullness, a child-lUw 
tendoneas, a profound vmble htuable- 
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ncsfl un^>e{&abte sweetneas of 

^•xprvssion and a smile tliat I have 
seen ®B no othev fade 'fhat I can 
rmnember. He protests against being 
lionised Mid openly shows his strong 
dislike to be visited and praised by 
llie curious. The society of the world- 
ly-minded and camally-inelincd he 
carefuHy shuns. His religion is his 
only recommendation. Kamakrishnn 
is the worsliipper of no particular 
nindu God. He is not a Shaiva, he is 
not a Shakta, he is not a Vaishnnva, 
lie is not a Vedantist. Yet he is all 
(hrsc. He worships Shiva, he worships 
Kali, he worships Rama, he worships 
Krishna and is a confirmed advocate 
of the Vedanta doctrines. He accepts 
all the doctrines, all the embodiments, 
usages end devotional practices of 
every religious cult. Each in turn 
is infallible to him. His religion docs 
not mean too much dogma, contro- 
wrsiul proficiency or the outward 
worship. His rclig^ means ecstasy, 
Ills worship means transcendental 
worship. He merges ini- rapturous 
ecstasy, and loses outward cons- 
ciousness often during the <lay and 
ofii ncst in conversation. 

In tlic intensity of burning love of 
fo'rl which is in his simple heart, the 
'ievoteos’ form and features suddenly 
KCi'w stiff and motionless, unconscious- 
Hess overtakes him, his eyes lose thcr 
dfdit and lean down hui fixed, 
pnlc but snfiHiif face. There la a 
‘nuisccndeatal meaning and sense in 
diat uncoiMelotiBness. 'Who will 
lalhoin tfic depth of that insensibility 
'vliirh the love of God produces in 
>im? But that he sees something 
•wars and enjoys mmeUiing, wlien he 
« dead to all the oUtOr wOrM, there is 
J® doubt. If 1 ^ tbottld he in 
he mid^ ul i||^ idMonsdooHMsa 

into foods off aiid biddh 
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out into prayers^ songH an^i uttwin- 
CCS, the force aiui pathoH of which 
pierce through the hardest heart ami 
bring tears to eyes that m^ver boforo 
wept under the influenci? of religion? 

Tic li n» ^ucct's** fully cscapcfl tlic 
evil of carnality which he divatk-tl. 
The purity of hi# tliuughcrt ami rela- 
tions towanls women is nimt lutifpio 
and instrucUve. Ti^c other sin which 
he s|>cnt his life to be free frotn is the 
love of money. Tlie sight nf money 
filh him with strange dread. Hi.n 
avoidance of women ami weahh is 
the whole secret of his mntchlr.ss 
moral character. His reverence for 
Christ and Mahomet is deep and 
genuine and shows the catholic rcli- 
gioufi culture of this great Hindu 
saint. He never writca anylhing, 
seldom argues. He never attempts 
to instruct, he is continually 
pouring out his soul in rhapsofly of 
spiritual expi'riences. He unconsci- 
ously throws a flood of mar\»cllouH 
light ufKui the obscnrcHt passages of 
the Shnstras. 

A living evidence of the de|>th and 
greatness of Himiu religion this 
good and holy man. lie has wholly 
controlled his flesh. He is full soul. 
full of the reality of religion, full of 
joy, full of blessed purity. He no 
other thought, no other ncrupatiun, 
no other relation, no other friend iu 
his humble life titan his Uod. That 
God is more than sufficient for hitti. 
tiis spotless holiness, his deep un- 
speakable blessedness, his nuHttaited 
endless wisdom, his child-like peace- 
fulness and aSection towards all men, 
his consuming, all-absorbing hve for 
God is his only rew'ard. So long as 
he is spared to us, gladly shall we sit 
at his feet to learn from him the sub- 
lime precepts of purity, unworldlincss, 
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gpirituality and tnebriation in the love 
of God. 

Ill 

Pandit Shivanath Shastri, a leader 
of Brahmo Samaj, wrote in tlic 
Mmiem Retnexv for October 1910, to 
this effect : 

My personal acquaintance with 
Ramakrisbna Psramalianua happened 
in the year 1876. A friend, after b*g 
visits, would relate to me the strange 
sayingg and doings of u Hindu inendi- 
cunt. Stwne of these sayings seemed so 
remarkable to me that one <lay 1 
accompanied my friend to see him. 
He was not known to fame then, 
which came to him afterwards, when 
the late Keshub Chandra Sen began 
to visit him and to publish the 
accounts of his tisits in his papers. 

I do not remember the things he 
said during our first interview but I 
vividly recollect that he received me 
vvr>' warmly. He said to me again 
and again iu his wcU-known, 0 |>cn- 
hearted, simple and child-likc man- 
ner, “ Will you come to me now and 
then ? '' After rctieated visits he Ix:- 
gan to unbosom his experiences to me. 

He had attained to a state of (wr* 
fcction the like of which wjw seldom 
seen. The idea that struck him most 
and had an abiding influence on his 
mind was to avoid as poison Kamfni- 
Kanchan or woman and wealth as the 
most effective way of ensuring spiri- 
tual detachment. His efforts to rise 
above the attractions oV women an<l 
gold were very peculiar. I was per- 
Mmnlly present on occastems when 
pieces of coin were piaeod m bis hand 
by an eaqutciag visitor, as an expert- 
Bwat, ac4 the sakit fell into bis iwial 
fite (?) aiid (Sd come back to coa- 
•ttouMces tmiii the pieces of coin 
waioved firam tilt ban^ 
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In fact the impressions left in 
my mind by intercourse with him 
w’ss that I had stddom come across 
any other man in whom the hunger 
and Ihirsi for .<)>irit»iid life was so 
great and who hud gone through so 
many iirivulion.s aufl .snlTeritigs for the 
practice «>t religion. Seeondly I wuh 
convinced that he was no longer a 
Sadliak or a devotee under exercise 
but was a biddha Purusha or one who 
had attained direct vision of spiritual 
truth. He piisseil away leaving Ih*- 
hind him a memory that is now 
tually f(Hi‘(iing hundreds of earnesl 
souls. My ac(|Uaintanec with him, 
though short, was fruitful by streng- 
thening many a spiritual thought in 
me. I owe him a debt of gratitude 
for the sincere affection he bore to- 
w'ards me. He was certainly one of 
the most remarkable jwrsonulitivs I 
have come across in life. 

Let me now proceed to relate some 
incidents vxjinssive of the saints’ 
personal affection for me. On one oc- 
casion he hud been sending re|H‘ute<l 
messages to me, asking me to come 
and see him but I was ladng delnined 
by Brahmo Sanuij work till at lust lie 
turned up at iny house one day. On 
another occasion he Imd been inviied 
to lie present .at u Brulmio Fistival 
liehl in a garden-house at l)iim-l)iim. 
1 arrivcti a little late, I'lnm my 
arrival I found him standing ami 
singing in the midst of a crowd of 
people. As soon as he saw mo, he 
clasped me to his bosoio, dcclnring, 
“ Oh tuy bosom is now .s«K»thed. ’’ 
After that, his proceedings went on 
with unusual fervour and enthusiaam. 
On a third occasion he seemed to be 
equally surprised to find me coming 
after a long time. So great was bis 
doligbt that he fainted away fmm 
excess of emotion. When able to 
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8pcak agnin be broaehed to me the 
pniposai of aecotniuyayiiig him to toe 
Zooiogfcal Garden. The manner in 
wliicb be expreesed his joy at the 
thought of seeing toe lion was charm- 
ing in its simplicity. At last it was 
so arranged and a carriage was 
brouglit. But while in the carriage, 
seated though he was, he began to 
mnkc a sort of dancing movements, 
as a mark of his great pleasure. At 
this pmnt there came on his trance, 
and then I witnessed a scene that I 
shall never forget. His whole coun- 
tenance was aglow with- a strange 
spiritual light. He became thoroughly 
unconscious, leaning on my arm for 
yumc minutes. During the last few 
years of the saint's life my visits be- 
came less frequent than they were 
bt'forc. At last wlicn toe news of his 
fast declining health was brouglit to 
me one day, I left all work and went 
to Dakshineswar. He toc»k me to task 
for neglecting him. I pleaded guilty 
to the charge. That was my last in- 
terview rvith him. 

IV 

Mr. Nagondranatii Gupta, famous 
iuurnalist and late editor of the 
Tribune, tlie well-known daily of 
hahore, wrote in the Modem Hnvicic 
and the Prabuddha Bharata, his 
rciuinisccitccs of Sri Kamakrishna, 
tlic substance of which is as follows;- 

Men assign without hesitation tiie 
highest place to tlte toachm of buma- 
aity, the men who show the path that 
lead Oodward. Among Uimc is tiio os- 
’*"red place of RMuakrishna Farama- 
hainsn. He began hU life by both 
justifying and inrootting Carlyle’s 
theory that toe gceatMt men were 
^ before no boolta ware written. 
howwoTj he had a toetaete fw 
he was nboht averytoiiig 
h^i^igbpi. But in ai! Ir 
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road very little, unci could nut lie 
called an educatiad man. And yet in 
his crude form of spc’ceh he tx|)rcssc<i 
thouKht^ whicli rmiazed ami dclii'hted 
his hearers, inclmling several highly 
cultured jHinsuns in Bengal. Many of 
his sayiiifipi have become familiar as 
household words. 

In fact, he praciisc^i with full faith 
and conviction cncry form of worahip 
that cainc to his knowledge or of 
which he heard, and he accepted every 
religion as a path to salvation. 
Ramakrishna u^cd to pass freiiuenily 
into a state of Samadhi, and while 
in this state he was unconscious of his 
surroundings but bis counU^nanoc was 
lit up with ineffable rapture and 
licatitiidc. He invariably sjx^ke of 
himself with utmost humility and 
usually avoided using the first j>erson 
singular. 

Following tiie <listinguishrd lead of 
Keshub Sen, otiar men of note began 
visiting the Paramabamsu. The pa|>ers 
controlled by Keshub published «omc 
of his sayings and drew attention 
to the saintliness of his character. 
P. C. Maiooiiular of the Braluno 
Samaj, a man of high intelleclual 
attainments, wrote .-evtral arheh^ 
remarkable for the cioipnuKH’ imd 
expressive of warm admiration. 
Sivanath Shastri and Viju}a K. 
Goswami were frequent vi^itor^ to the 
Paramahamsa. 

His aversion to woman arul 
wealth was so great that the mere 
touch of gold or siher twisUnl and 
]>aralysed his fingers. He turned in 
disgust from worldly wealth but he 
was never tiretl of acquiring the 
wealth of Uie spiritual world, and 
never rested till hia treasure-house 
was full to ox'erflowing. Humble as 
was the life of Raniakrisbcia, he 
never made any ilistinction between 
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one man and another, bctvrcen a 
^aitby and titled person und a poor, 
obscure in^vidual. He designated 
every man, Raja or Maharaja, emi- 
nent writer or famous man, by name, 
nnd was always outspoken in liis 
expressions of opinion. Bankitn 
Chandra, tlie famous writer, was re- 
proved for his iil-tiiimi and indecor- 
ous levity while conversing with 
RamakriiAina. So were Maharaja 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore and Kristo 
Das Pai fur their assuntption 
of superiority. Dr. .'‘■lahcndralal 
.Surkar, n learned scientist and 
the leading physician of Cal- 
rutta, WAS strongly attracted by 
Kaiuakrisbna whom be treated in iiis 
last illness. He used to spend hours 
listening to the marvellous conver- 
Hution of liis patient and was fasci- 
naleti by the incxhatislive flow of tlic 
Truth from the lips of llamakrishna. 
Uamakrishna, uninstructed even in 
the sjieech of gentle folk, spoke often, 
even os tlte Buddha or the Ciirist 
»|K)ke, out of the radiance of ids own 
wisduin. Earlier teachers tauglit iuvo 
and eumpassion for ail men and even 
lor all creatures having life. Raiiia- 
kiishna Paramahainsa added love and 
iva|K!ct for all religions. He ciiarac- 
terised the desire to perform even 
minor miracles as evidence of a l"w 
mind. Why should any miracles be 
attributcti to him ? I saw the main 
miracle of his self-luminance and 
listened to tire outflow of the welling 
spring of wlKioio tliat never ran dry. 
f iis go^l iimotr a new creed and he 
dues not seek to set up a new religion. 
It is a of peACs in the conflict of 

iiie many crnttcBding religimis of the 
'vorld. It i» the fiving faith of 
^'nivem^eUi, Be ii tbo eoofiue^ 
of verieui ttniMw of nU the leSipons 


of the world, each one rctniiiing ita 
identity and dintinotivcnesis. 

In 1881 I had the goml fortune to 
be included in the party of Ke*?luib 
on board a steam yacht to meet 
RatnakrisKna. All the tulkinj? was 
practically done by Ramakritthna. 
It is now more than forty-live ytatrs 
ago that this happened and yet eviM'V- 
Ihing that the Pararnahnnisa said 
i« indelibly impressed on rny memory. 
I have never heard any other man 
speak as he did. It was an \inhr(»ken 
flow of prtdouiid spiritiml truilis nnd 
ex|)erieiKT.> welling up from the 
perennial spiinj» of his own devotion 
and wisdom. The similies and meta- 
phors, and the apt illustrations were 
as striking as they were original. 
Then he began to speak of Nirakar 
Brahman. He repeated the word 
Nirakar two or three lina*.' mid iIkii 
quietly passed into Snmmihi tis the 
diver slips into the fathomhv-s tleep. 
\Vc intently watched him in Sainadlii ; 
his whole borly relaxed uiid then 
beeuine slightly rigid. There was no 
twitching of the muscles or nems, 
no movement of any limb ; both iii.^ 
hands lay hi his lap with the lingers 
lightly interlocked. The sitting pi).‘>- 
turc of the Ixnly was easy but 
aUolutely motionless. Tlie face was 
slightly tilted up and in repose. 
The eyes were nearly but not wholly 
closed. They were fixed and con- 
veyed no message of outer objects 
to the brain. 'Hie lips were jiarud 
hi a beatific and indescribable stnile. 
There wtis something in that wonder- 
ful smile which no photograph was 
ever able to reproduce. After some 
time he opened his eyes and looked 
around him as if he were in a strange 
place* 

He was practically an unlettered 
m an like some prophets of old. It 
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inay be said widi absolute truth tliat 
he was one oi the elect who appear 
at l(H>g intervals ia ^ world for some 
great pwepoee. It has been my privi< 
lego to kw him speak tuid I felt Uien, 
as I feel now, that it is only rarely 
tliftt men have the great good fortune 
uf listening to such a uuui. " 

V 

Rev. Oirieh Chandra Sen, n 
colleague of Keshub Chandra Sen and 
a leading Bnbmo misrionary, writes 
in his Bengali book " Sayings of 
Rantaktishna Paraioahajisa and his 
Life in Brief,” published by the 
Brnlimo Samaj in 1886, (now out 
(if print) as follows : — 

Uamakrishnn lived in a secluded 
spot in a room of a onendoreyed 
housG on the banks of the Ganges 
at the farthest end of the group 
of temples which go by the name of 
Dnkshineswar Devalaya. He seldom 
visited any place except his own home 
where even he wont on rare occasions 
only. Having returned tv Dakshiues* 
« ar from a pilgrimage in the company 
of one Mathura Babu, he became 
totally absorbed in meditation and 
was lost in spiritual rapture, lie was 
absorbed in the spirit and was scarcely 
visited by people ; nor was he much 
known to the public. The peo)>lo of 
the adjaermt villages took him for a 
mad man. 

in March 1875 one day at about 
S (w 8 A.«i, Ramakrishna came to 
the gartka of Jayi^gnal Sen at 
Iteigiuoia when Adwiya Keshub 
Chandra with his misdonaiy friends 
'vas staying for Uie purpose of Sadhan 
and B^an. When Ramakrislma 
arrived there in a hadmey carriage, 
Keshub wiUi hit compaaioos was just 
prqMratioaa for his daily 


wingk^ piece oi red bordeitMl Dlinii 
only, ik had no shirt or C'inuidar. 
The end of the Dhoti fiuuji; 
hU shoulders. His body wus much 
emaciated and he* lo(»kc<l rather weak. 
The nmnonary fiicnds of KcHliuii r t 
first took htni l«ir an onhmiry man. 
Rainakriehim addrobsed tin* party 
thuis : “ I have lieanl that y<m have 
seen God. 1 am anxious tu know 
what He is hke.” 

Thutt started the discourbc on 
religious tojucs. Then Uamakrishna 
sang a hymn from Uampra.^ad an<i 
iimnediatcly fell iiHo n trance. Tiiosc 
present there did nut think niucli of 
it. At that time they thought it was 
affectation. His faithful aKendunt 
Hriday however, startcil utlcniig 
loudly the sacred symbolic word 
and invitcfl the mheiv to do tin* hmumv 
T his brought Hamakrnjlma roumi to 
partial consciousness iuid lie lK‘gan 
to laugiir and then followed a si ream 
of iuspiriug words from him. This 
astounded the missionary friends 
who thu.s realLscd tiiut lu- a man 
of God and not an onlimiry Immnn 
being. The party, engiussed in his 
sweet company ior the In no being 
forgot altogt^thcr about their ablutions 
ami prayers and devotions which ihew 
performed later on. 

A flcvotcc can at onn' know anoilu/r 
devotee. Kcslmli wa» charmod au<l 
was attracted towards l^uamah:ilusa 
and the latter m his turn wa.^ closciy 
drawn to Keshub. I'honccforward a 
close intimacy grew up Uhveeu 
these Iw'o souls. Keshub with his 
party began to Ramakri.'tima 

often, and Ramakrishna with Hriday 
used to come to Kosliub s place. On 
Bamakrishnas airival a big crowed 
would usually gather round iiiin, and 
m it could be noticed tlie rtdaiivcs, 
friends and neighbours of Keshub. 
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At their meetings eovoral hours were 
occupied in talks on differtmt topics 
of religioot interest calminating in Uie 
enjo 3 mient of an intense spiritual 
fellowship. At the end of tJie oolcbru- 
lions of the Brahuio Satiiaj Kcsliub 
iiHC'd to go every year with his co- 
wurkm and other Brahmos to Rama- 
krishna by steatum’ or boat; or 
Keshub used to send a conveyane* 
for Ramakrishna to take him to too 
Tapovan at Bel^inria. To talk with 
Raniakriahna on spiritual matters and 
to make merriment willi liiiii became 
part and parcel of the programme of 
tlic annual Utaab (celebration). 

It was the life of Paramahomsa tliat 
intensified the culture of dc^'otion to 
God as Mother, in the Brahmo Samaj. 
To call upon God by the sweet name 
(if Mother as a simple child dues, to 
pray to her and crave her indulgence 
like u child — this habit our minister 
(Keshub Chandra) received in a 
sjiccial way from tlic influence of 
I’nramHiinnuia. 

Notwithstanding tiic element of 
Bliakti to be found in Brahmo religion, 
it was predominantly a religion of 
faith, rationalism and dry disputa- 
tions. Tlie shadow of the life of 
Kamakrishna rendered it moist, fresh 
and sweet. It must be admitted that 
the meeting (between Keshub atl 
Ramakrishna) was quite providential. 
At tois time such a contact was for 
the Brahmo Samaj Sadh^ a ncccs- 
xity. There was no doubt that his 
iHttinakrishna’s) exalted life in which 
Voga and Bhakti predominated wiw 
taw'd by Providenee for helping the 
development of the Navavidban 
Brahmo Same). Keshub was wont to 
by RamiduiMmft’s satos }U8t Uke a 
humbte dtedpla and a younger 
brother, amt listen to his ulteranc.s 
huaoffiil^i ityennce and loving 


[Fi-n. & Mar. 

tendentess. Keshub never entered into 
any controversy witli him. He assinn- 
lated to the fullest extent all that was 
good in ParainahnmsnV life, and made 
tiiose his own. On many ucca^ionls, 
before leaving for Pankinaiiamsii's 
place lie sat fur saying lii;, inaycr at 
his family sanctuary. ^VTlcn wc, 
Brahmos, used to vi.iit T)ftk^lnnc#w•ft^, 
ParatuahamsH Dev would not allow 
us to leave his plaeo without partaking 
of some refreshments. ParHitmhamsn 
Dev also used to take sometiiing 
whenever he jmid a visit to lu.'rljiih'.s 
place. During Keshub's last illness 
Rainakrishua ciunc to see him once 
and both of them talked ou profound- 
ly spirituid topirs for some time. By 
his writiiifp! in the organs of the 
Brahmo Sama) and itt laaiks, Keshub 
was the first to give publicity to the 
ideals and personality of the Pnrnma- 
hninsa. Ilis sayings were |Miblihhcd 
by Keshul) in a booklet. 

Paramabamsa D(;v had a wonder- 
ful jMiwer of sMidvin" I:uiunii nature. 
Kven from a glance at a man or liy 
exclianging a few words with Itim he 
could ascertain of what stuff he was 
ntadn. lie never joined in the Divine 
Siervice of our Brahmo Sanmi. How 
could he ? For lie would full into a 
tranco even before tli.* SM.Tvice com- 
menced. Ramaknslma was really as 
simple and artless as a cliild. 

HTien the dead body of Rama- 
krishna was brought for cremation to 
the burning Ghat, about 150 {wraons 
came u|> from ('nlcultji und tinik 
part in the funeral ceremony. Hi® 
disciples and admirers carried the pro- 
fuse^ decorated bier on their 
toouiders, followed by a Sankirtan 
party and a procession of many lead- 
ing Brahmos. The emblems of the 
Hindu religion, i.c., the Trident, the 
Spud of toe Buddhists, the Grcsccut 
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of the Moeleow and the 'Crass of the 
ChrietiaiiB were carried in front of 
the proceasion, TrailokyanaUi San- 
yiil (Raniakrishna was fond of his 
Aweei songs when alive), seated by 
the side of his lifeless body, sang 
several songa, suited to the occasion. 
The eyes of Raniakrishna were still 
[larlly open, and his face was slightly 
siniling which showed that he breath- 
ed hk last aiiile in communion 
with God. At sunset the corpse was 
consumed by the bumi^f flames of 
the pyre on which sandel-wood mixed 
with gliee was put. His devoted dis- 
ciplcs set Are to tlie body so many 
sons of their spiritual father. Wc 
were very pleased to witness the res- 
pect and devotion shown to this God- 
filled man by so many educated young 
men. Many missionaries of the 
Navavidhan Brahmo Sama] obserx'ed 


mourning for three or four days and 
ate Ilnvi.syanna (bi)ilo<l rliT and 
vegetables) only. 

Ramakrisiina’s inoilwty was 
wonderful. He would salute a vi.sitor 
before the latter could do it. He did 
not like that his sayings apjieared in 
print or were publisIXHl in newTi- 
pajiers. Nor did In- like tliat a photo 
of his lie taken. It was only when 
absorbed in meditation that he could 
successfully be photographed. Such 
a man is a vivid example of Divine 
grace. Such a life insjiires liojie to a 
drow*ning soul in the dark tict'an of 
life and guide.*! many into tlie port 
like a ligiit-house. We have rend 
about great, men like Cliaitanya and 
others in books hut we were fortunate 
enough to enme into <lireet contact 
with Ramakrishna and to read his 
saintly life. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AS LKADING MKN OF THK 

AGE SEE HIM 


I In tlw k«t RTclion wi* gnvc about Sti U£ukukri? 4 nui fiom iIm' writings of 

who kiiew him but ww not hw disfiplp!*. Hcru^ arc noiuo i xlrat lH .howitiK 

how ieaiimg thinkcrH of the view Sri Ramakrirthiia Kxtvpt ]\s^-hub ('futruh r S-n, 
none of the other tIuukerHi indncled hm wiw him . I ho f xir.u’fd fniAo b4 <*n 

w'lMed from Uj# wriliuR^ of fumouR mtn of both the Ka'-t ‘mdI Hk' Wf.-vf m (mii r ti» 
i-how how tho idoaa of llio mv Mpn^iulinK evoryivlu rr*. 1*0 itn* \ i« iv ot 

the amRorx’ativo Ruction of IlinibiH, we have iiu'ludrJ hfo' it iiUtnuirr uf 

SwAim Jigyeiuini Puriji, *m ujcetic of the orthodox way of lib" and thnupilit ! 


Z N a recent and unique example, in 
* the life of Ramakrir Hna Parama- 
bamsa we see a colossal spiritual 
rapacity first driving straif^t to the 
divine realuatitm, taking, as it were, 
the Kingdom of Heaven by violence, 
snd then seisiiig upon mie Yoga m«' 
thod aftm anoUicar and extracting tbe 
^ulwknoe out ot it with an incredible 
rapidify^ ahraye to return to the 
of the utMe matter, the reali- 
sation and pomemi^. ^ Qod tqr the 


power of love, by tin* extcnsiiin of in- 
born spirituality into viuiou.-! experi- 
ence and by tin* spout ;in<'<ius pbiy of 
an inliiilivc knowleilge. Siu'li tin ex- 
ample cannot la; gcneraliseil. Its 
object also was M|H>eial and leuiporHl, 
to exemplify in Uio great and 
decisive exjiericnet* of a Master-soul 
the trulli, now most neeiwsary to 
humanity, Utwards wliirh u world long 
divided into jarring scots and schoi>ls 
is with difficulty labouring, that all 
sects are form# and. fragments of a 
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Hinplc truth and all disciplines 

Inlmur in their different ways towards 
(.no (fviprcioc ex[>cricnce. To know, be 
iind pnsacas the Divine is the one 
tiling needful and it inclwies or leads 
„l> to nil the rest .. nil the rest that 
the Divine Will chooses for us, all 
iicTOSstiry form and manifestation, 
will be added. 

— iS’rf Awohmdo {in fcw "The Syn- 
ihesie of Yoga*' in the Arya 
So, 5.) 

II 

The story of Ranmkrishna Farama- 
liiiinsa's life is a story of religion in 
practice, Hla life enables us to see 
find face to face. No one can read 
the story of bis life without being 
('onvinced that God alone is real and 
iliat all else is an illusion. Raina- 
kridina was a living emlmdinicnt of 
godliness. His sayings are not those 
of a mere learned man but they arc 
pages from the Book of Liie. 

Tliey an; revelations of his own 
experienees. They therefore leave on 
the reader an iiiijn'cssion which he 
c.nnnot resist. In this age of sccpli- 
>'i«m Hninnkrishiia presents an cx- 
aiiijile of a bright and living faith 
'vlilch give solace to thousands of men 
women who would otherwise hax o 
ri lofiinrd without spiritual light. HU 
love knew no limits, geographical or 
otherwise. 

-~A/<iAaf»w Cfandhi 

m 

When VB leeolleet the great cove- 
nunts of BaMetn Wisdom, a hunlnous 
'“Sample from our contemporary life 
stands before us. Giants of Knlight- 
rmnent are out«taiuhiig>-thc Blessed 
P'l'm.'ikrislma and the fiery Vivek*- 
aanda. W'hat an unforgettable cat- 
aapU of BlesMd Hiowrehy I There is 
no literalt Mmihty whcM these great 


names together with those of Ahheda- 
nanda, Premananda, Krahmnnandn, 
Saradananda and other glorinns nantes 
of the Ranmkri.-'hna Order are not 
cherishes!. The Blc«si-ti BhagHwim 
Ramakrislma is bringing front the 
Hintalavan heights the symbol of 
OM. His vffllovv robft in fuHirin in 
the wind, llis fecit toui‘h the while 
8now8, but gloriously. lie pioeeeds to 
mamfest to Humanity the greatest 
blifis. Stormy clouds indicate the up- 
heavals and distress of Humanity but 
great and shiny is tlie halo routul the 
Blessed Bhagaw^nn s In ad and Hr car- 
ries His great Misisun as a light- 
bringing beacon. 

— Xicholaa Roerich 

IV 

It is needless to add with how much 
love and respect I associate my Imiu- 
blc name with the great name of the 
Su))cnnan. Above all he was a rare 
combination of individuality and uni- 
versality, personnilty and imjHrsnn- 
ality. His word aiul example have 
been echoed in the hearts of Wosteni 
men and women. 

More than once I luul reeiti <l from 
memory, though imperfectly, the 
lesson of thought learned ut H<mie ftu - 
mer time (but from whom ? one of 
my very ancient selves. . . .1. Now 
I re-read it. every won! clear and 
complete, in the hook of life hehl out 
to me by the illiterate genius who 
knew nil ita pages by heart— llanm- 
krisbna. 

It is always the eainc Book. It is 
always the same man — the Son of 
Man, the Eternal, Our Son, Our God 
reborn. With each return ho reveals 
himiolf a little more fully, and more 
enriched by the universe. 

Allowing for differenceH of country 
and of time RanuikriHhna is the 
younger brother of our Christ. 
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I ftoi brinfpQg to Euroiie, as yet 
unaware of tti tiio fruit of a new 
autaimit s oew moMage of the Soul, 
the iqrroplwiiy of India, bearing the 
nmne of Hamakrishna. 

The man wliose image I iierc evoke 
wtw the consununation of two thou* 
(un<i yoare of the spiritual life rf 
three hundred mitlion Al- 

Uiougli he has been dead forty years, 
bis soul animates modem India. He 
wm no hero of action like Gandhi, no 
j^-nius in art or thought like Goethe 
or Tagore. Ho was a little viHage 
Dridiiuin of Bengal whose outer life 
wAt> set in a limited frame without 
‘itriking incident, outside titc social 
and politieal activity of the time. 
But his inner life embraced the whole 
multiplieity of men and Gods. !t 
was a part of the very source of 
Energy, the Divine Shalrii, of whom 
Vidyapati, the old |K»et of Mithila, 
and Ramprasad of Bengal sing. 

—Homnm Rolland (in hig ‘'Life of 

Hamakrishna , " etc.) 

Tlic story of Sri Ramakrislina is 
really a story of inner life. The life 
of this Man of Realisation, tiiis Men* 
wngor from (he mystic Realm of ti'c 
Spirit, has, I believe, an abiding vahic. 
For in his life, as in the lives of pro- 
phets and saints, halii shone Uic Light 
Eternal. A spiritual gciiius, Rama- 
krislina was a union of the mystic, 
prophet and saint. He has inherited 
•nuiiortahty. He belongs to the Tem- 
ple of the Future. Not yet have wo 
l^nown him well Not yet has the 
World realised bis true greatness. 

i love to thiitk ©f Rmnakrisima as 
”'0 ChikLMtut of the lOtk ctmtuiy. 
He was a simide ehUd of tho Divine 
Mother. She was simple, artless, 
butibls, . cbiW-like. 

58 


'lliereftire he hvos. Therefore hin in- 
fluenee growg. Our big man^ dietin- 
guislted to-day, h extiiigiiishcd to- 
morrow. 

Rttinakrishna, hon^ in a liiilt* vil- 
lage. now belongs to Humanity. We 
look to-day in woiulerment ami mar- 
vel at hi« spiritual stature, an we 
would at a mountain heiglit. Wonder- 
ful, \m life ; wonderful, bin words ! 
The sayingD of Rainakrinhua 1 How 
rich in thought and reflection ! Hf>w 
pregrjant in wisfloiu ! IIow vital in 
their ap]H.'ul and inspiration ! How 
fragrant with true inysticisni ! The 
sayings of the Saint have a lieauty 
bom of inoditation. In his niessage 
of one Religion in all religions, of the 
one Spirit in all proplicts, and the one 
Divine Life in all Humanity may 
Hindus and ^Iu^^limJ^ come together, 
to serve India. 

— T. V. V'om'onf (m hia *'6ri Ramu^ 
krishnu 

VI 

As Sri Ramakrislma's heart and 
mind were for all countries, his name 
too is the common property of man- 
kind, All naiions of ilic world — at 
least those which transcending the 
racial and national harriers believe 
in the Divinity i>f irmn — can he luuted. 

— kS^//L’<na Jxvi 

VII 

The fervent love of God, nay, the 
sense of complete alworption in Goil- 
liead, has nowhere found a stronger 
and more eloquent expression than in 
the utterances of Raimikiishna. They 
show' tho exalted nature of his faith. 
How deep he has seen into the mys- 
teries of knowledge and love of GimI 
we see from Ida sayings. 

R, Max Muller (in hh anti 

Sayingfi of Rmnakrhhnn ’*) 
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VUI 

Raiuakiifltinft ir the falfilment of 
Ilin(tuisin< He cmtKKlicd the auul of 
Himtukin. Verily Ihe lii?tor\* of 
the world is but the biography of 
riiich great men. The liven of sucli 
great men ahso alTcct, more (|ei!pl« 
than those of sovcrt'igtu*, the livea of 
their coRtemporarieB. All the es$en> 
tialit and fundamentals of Hinduism 
were fully exemplified and embodied 
ill 8rl Ramakrishna. 

Ramakrishna did not confine the 
light he attained, the wisdom he 
won, to himself but lie souglit to im- 
part die benefits of the same to others 
as well. The volume of his unique 
teachings bring out the social aspect 
of his transcendental greatness, ^\'e 
see in them a supreme anxiety to 
make his individual attainment a 
nmder of conunon poB8r''.8ion to all 
mankind, and an infinite patience to 
liumaii frailties. 

In the society of men there arc some 
ft ho represent il« spiritual dynamos 
nnd boilers, its storage and resenoir 
of moral power that ntalises and 
moves society, breathes into it life 
tiiid strengUi and, like Uic electrical 
poftcr-houae of a city, brings light 
lo every heart. Sri Ramakrishna too 
Was such u spiritual powvr-.^t.itioii of 
lii.H nation to 8er\'t* the needs of its 
line well-being. We may notice in 
fiaiiwkrishna, anoUier cbarnctcTistic 
“f s(iirit,ual fulfilment, viz., an aboun- 
ding charity aiul aympatby for huiaaa 
stiffcring. The form of tribute which 
"ill be most aeceptdhle to him is our 
most earnest mideavour to bo Ms 
"Odliy disciples, to reproduce him in 
®w several lives and to keep up the 
<d culture that emanated from 
»m so thfkt of bwng iswostcd 


or dried up it lufiy cuutinuc lo lertilwe 
the fjpirituftl *-oil of the country. 

— /)/*. Rmlhiik}HiiUfJ 

iin hia “ Iliftdu Pritiri{ilf\<t of 
Sdp( }dtujT 

IX 

\Vc tiiit one ?tincere Hintfu devtiU'e, 
RaiimkriHliua Paninialiuinsa,antl were 
chf^rmeil by the tiepth, pt'net ration 
and aimplieity of Ins spirit. Tlie 
never-ceasinp: nudaphor^ autl unalo- 
in whirli he indulged are most 
of tUoin M apt as they are lamuttiul. 
The charaoterijitici? of liis mind are 
the very of)po»itc to those of Pandit 
Dayanaiid finraswati, the former be- 
ing so gentle, tender and rontempia- 
live, as Ihf luUcr is stviniy, imusculino 
and polemical. Himhiisin must have 
in it a din^p sense of bi‘auty, truth 
and good to inspire such men as 
these. 

— Keshub C hander iSen (in the 
“ Indian Mirror ’ of 1875) 

X 

Hri Itanmkrishna was the supreme 
representative of modern spiritual 
India. Tlierc is none, I believe, 
among the careful student^s of various 
branches of spiriUml thought uiul cul- 
ture of India who will not taki* part 
in the moral duty ol ci ltd. rating his 
centenaiy. 

— Ih, WalUr Srhvbrinif, Prtffr^^^or 
of Indology, Hamhur^j f ‘n?- 
vrrsit Iff (urmnnif 

XI 

Few n;en have made deeper im- 
press uix>n the mind of Rtmgid (why 
not of lutlia ?) in ixccnt year^ than 
Gadadhnr ('hatterji. known a- Hama- 
krishna Paramaliumsa, and Ids chief 
disciple Narendra Nath Dut?, better 
known under the title of Swami Vive- 
knnanda. At a time when the eraxe 
for the idca^ ami ways of the \\'cst 
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«'aH Ht ita height, these men atood for 
the ancient ideal of the East, for re- 
nunciation in on age of megalomania, 
fur (dmplioity at a time when ths- 
(uvcrics in mecbnical science were 
nutking life elaborately complex. 

He (Ramakrishna) was no scholar, 
yot lie potssessed the power of attract- 
ing to himself men of li^t and leading 
of the day — Keshub C'.ander Son, 
Pundit Iswar Vidyasagar, Bankim 
Chatterji and Protap Chandra Ma- 
tumdar amongst oihen. . . By tern* 
licrament he was a mystic rather than 
A phiiosoplier. The narrative of his 
life and teaching recalls inevitably the 
emotional figure of Chaitnnya ... His 
knowledge of God was intuitive and 
he nc\-cr felt the need of systematic 
study. . . Apparent contradictions 
were nothing to him. God is the 
Absolute, tfic One, the AJJ, the Brah- 
man of the phiiosoplier. But that 
does not prevent Him from manifes- 
ting himself in different aspects in his 
relations witli the phenomenal world 
— ii» Krishna in His aspect of Divine 
love, as Kali in His aspect of creator 
of the universe ami saviour of man- 
kind. 

Uumakrisbna did not dissent from 
till' luuniatic explanation of the uni- 
vtm-. It was onfy that he was driven 
by tem|)ersuient to attaeK far greater 
ini])urtance to Uic Personal Asiwet of 
God. The Absolute of Sankara could 
realised ; hut only in perfect 
^amadhi. . . But when a man 
H-tumcvi fnun Samadhi ho became a 
differentiated ego once more, Mid was 
ihrown the world of rela- 

dvity so tlutt ^ ptasalived the world- 
sy*fen» tifay*) resi Why? Bo- 
tause with tiw mturo of his egoity he 
cunvineed that he aa an in^vi- 
dual was real; and, “so long as liis 
<10 is veal to him (ml lelaUvely) 


tlie world i.s nml too, and the .\lwolutc 
is unreal (unreal relatively)." He 
laid eon^tnnt stre.'v'* mum this. . . And 
since Samadhi was not achieved by 
the average man, he mu.'jt meihtatc 
ujjon nml commune with the i’ersonai 
God, for “ so long n.s you arc a jier- 
son you cminol conceive of, think or 
perceive God ollicrwisc as a Person." 

Many of the young men who flock- 
ed to the temple at Dakshinesw'ar in 
the eighties of the last century are 
preaching the goefiel of the Master. 
Those who, following hi.s example, 
have adopted the path of renuncia- 
tion have established a moiiaslie onler. 

. . . Some of these men 1 h.avc met 
at Betur Math. And having met 
them I know tlint it U for no colour- 
less abstraclion (hat they have re- 
miuneed the worhl. \\’]ie(lier known 
as Sa^una Brahman (God Personal) 
or as .Virounn Brahman (God Imper- 
sonal), it is to them the sole reality , 
the ultimate goal townwis which soon- 
er or inter all mankind must direct 
its steps. 

— Lord lionaiilshay \iu lnf> ” JL afl 
of Ai‘iiav»r(n") 

.Ml 

Rmnakrishna's was a magieidly 
plastic, sensitive, receptive, impres- 
sionable disfiosition. He hud a spe- 
cial capacity for entering into and 
becoming other persons living, liynu- 
mic, symbolical. His soul took on 
instantly cacli of the beings whom he 
saw or iniogincd, and he had a genius 
for expressing the soul of otlicrs. He 
was a born artist, a great lover of 
beauty anil of his fellow-men, aiwl 
he wos himself most lovable, with an 
attractive smile and charming voire. . 
From that time ecstasies became more 
frequent. And an occasion came w’hcn, 
as he aaitl, he was torn with unuttor* 
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.“vl)!!: anguish at the thought that he 
iiiiglit never be granted the bicaaing 
of the Divim viuon, and tlicn b I 
the whole sc<»ie changed and he saw 
an ocean of Spirit, boundless and dai- 
tling. . . Round him rolled an ocean 
of ineffable joy ; and in the depths of 
lib being he was conscio'ts of the 
lirm-nce of tlie Divine Mother. . . . 
Beyond it he reached the state of 
Xirvikalpa Samadhi. . .,thc soul was 
liwt in self, dualism was blotted out. 
Finite and infinite space were as one. 
Beyond w'ord, beyond tbougiit, he had 
aitaintd Brahma. . . 

.Shuttering as must have been tlic 
im|)uct of the spirit u{K>n Rama- 
krishna and emaciated os was liis 
bwly, it is said of liirn tliot be was 
like a spiritual dynamo conveying a 
kind of electric shook, that contact 
will) hiiii gave a sudden access of 
|)uwcr, causing each to attain his ideal 
at 11 bound. And what is further 
iiiuarknblc about RaiuakrUhna is the 
ileep impression he made ui>uu leading 
Iiidiuus of his time. He could scarce- 
ly read. He knew no English. Bet 
lie could read men and men could 
road him. . . . And the leading 
Hindus of to-day, inctu<Bng men of 
affairs like the Delegates to the 
limmd-Table Conference, have Uie 
deepest awer^ee for him. Frail and 
delicately seoottive as be was, he has 
exerted a ptofmiad influence upon 
“HHlem liMflai And hb influenoe has 
hecn an uj^fting power raising men 
“n to a bi(^ level. 

~^r Fronds Yomghuaband (in hw 
“Living l/ntvorte”) 


xm 

Not that Jtoddhiam ignored diaii^. 
On the eestraqr it rBeoimrwnded it 
® meet mcaHed terms. And it 
imiiQd te peo^ But it 


lacked warmth and glow. . . Ix't us 
add — ami it wme.** |>erhnps to the 
same thing— Hint it did not bcli«‘vc in 
the efficacy of human notion. It had 
no faith in sucli action. And faith 
alone can grow to jwwcr and move 
mountains. A cumplctc myslici.<<m 
would have reached this imint. It is 
l>erhaps to be met with in India, I)ut 
much later (?l. That enthusiastic 
charity, that mysticism com])arahlc to 
the myaticism of t^liristinuiiy, we find 
in a Raiuakrislma or a Vivtkaniiuda, 
to lake only the most recent cxuuiplcs. 
But Christianity, and thU is just the 
point, had conic into the world in the 
interval. . . Since it has impregnat- 
ed the whole of Western civilisation, 
one breathes it, like a perfume, in 
everything wiiich this civilisation 
brings in its wake. Industrialism it- 
self, as we shall try to pwve. springs 
indirecllj' from it. .And it wa.s indus- 
trialism, it was our Western civilisa- 
tion whieli iiUrated tin- my.'-Aicism of 
a Hamakrislmu or a ViYckanandn (?t. 

— Hvnri licrytion ii;i his " Tiro 

Hources of Morality and ifefi- 
gion ”) 

XIV 

III Ramakrifllmn we find the mani- 
festation of the same divinity which 
according to the ancient trudiiiiui of 
India comes in fulfilment of tlic 
demands of different ages. Sri Raina- 
krishna in his life practically proved 
that every faith is a path to Giul aial 
wc should find Siva in every ‘ .liva 
Even lotiny, his followers liy tl'eir 
wonderful humanitarian activities— 
selfless servicoB to all jrres|>cctive of 
caste, ereeti and colour- -are but 
following in the footsteps of the great 
saint, Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
bamsa, who is wofshipiwtl liy ninny 

in Uie East and the West. 

— tSu'afni jayendra Pu/yt 
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THE advent op SRi RAMAKRtSHNA 

By Sri Awrohindo 

[la eoaUiUMiioo of the foregMng section, givia* cutrncts of ilii: vkwT» of k-ndiiiR 
tbinlccw of the n|pc on Sn Rafnnkririhns, ice apc repmitucing (h** following artiflo hy 8ri 
Aurobtodo. ortcianny publiohcd in the " Karmayogin ” of lOOO, and lain rt prinictl in 
tlic Amrite Btutif PalniM of Motch 16, 1032. A true npinliml gi'niuA alone mn iin<ler- 
itand and nppre^te a peiWMaijc of 8ri Ramaktuhna type. In the fulkming refleiiioiui. 
wriltcn with thnt tnio undentanding and inaight. Hri Aimtlnndo. the renowiwd aw and 
(hiokcT of Pondicherry, draw* our uUenlion to the nalioiml and Kpiritual MKiiifieani'e of 
the Maetcr’e advent. On the 100th birth-day anniversary of Sri Rmnakrt.-lma. ahith falls 
on the 34tb of Fetmiary, thne reOectiona on the advent of the Mtwter will lie reiul with 
interwit.] 


MHE ‘Utsab’ of Sri Ramakriahxia 
Iff Paranudianwa kt an event that 
Annually stirs CateuUa to its depths. 
Year after year the number increases, 
of those who believe that the birth 
nf the sage of Dakshineswar has been 
the critical event of the present age in 
India. Some believe this, for one rea* 
son; others for imother. The devotee 
Decs in him the last of the Avatars. 
Tile historian secs tlie key*8tono of 
the idea that constitutes Hinduism. 
The partisan feels tiiat be satisfies all 
jiarties and conflicts with none. The 
I'liilosophcr finds him the tiring 
ciiibotiiiucnt of tlic higiicat Vedanta. 
And even amongst the workers, there 
nrc some who derive from Uie specta- 
ric of his birth the faith tiiat in- 
spires and sanetliHis all thrir strug- 
gles. 

For, a nationalist may be describ- 
ed as one who believes that the light 
l>as already tiione upon us. He is not 
Waiting for aoiQeone to arrive, for 
^*«<1 to remember His India or for the 
Ifadcr of the age and the Iretoes to bo 
In the eyes the nationelist, 
this has been done iar us 
slrcady, aoj jg fmagtos f(mr us to 
Work (Hit the trust ImkI upon us. 
*re have every c^ptportunity that a 
P**ple ever had. We hate nothing 
more to «dt fWi moro to 


wait for. Gun? i$ only to Uivo, work 
and suffer, and fttrugglc unto the laiit 
W'ith all our might, gomre in the con- 
viction that the great Power winch 
bore m all will bear otheis abu, 
i>omc such fuilh is ati absohUe 
nece«6ity, to iliofc who plcdjo^ them- 
8clve4< to a cause for life and for 
death. Our own action is limited aiul 
guided by onr own vi>ion, f>iir «)wn 
opinioUt our own knowledge. <.Hhcrs, 
witli a diffei'ent or defective experi- 
ence, act variously; some in ways of 
which wc do not approve, .some in 
ways that arc proved mistitken, and 
others by metluKls that arc mutual- 
ly destructive. A eertain hope ami 
joy is essentia! Uj all wttrk. It wouhl 
take a Titan like Bhishinn hin)selt,to 
throtv his whole heart into a losing 
cau^, a cause that he knew Iwlonged 
neither to Uod nor to future. Mere 
mortals are not so made. The na- 
tion-maker, ihereforo, works to his 
utmost; but he must be free to rcnlibc 
that while every Ullle depeiuis on 
him, his work achieves signifi- 
cance only from that immense cur- 
rent of destiny that is w orking through 
him and bis efforh^, and that what- 
ever outward form it might take, it 
would, 80 long a« it wa.'* wliole-hf^art- 
od and sincere, l>e carried in the sclf- 
aame way, on Uml self-same stream. 
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In other worde, behind the best 
work Kw a suiMjr-coiwcioiioncss) — 
Itnowledge that the work itself is not 
the great thiog but the sinrit that 
speaks in it. It ia the purpose of 
help and redemption, tire pitying love, 
the steadfast hope. Uiat deteraunes 
the value of tlie act. The uccd itself, 
the work performed, is merely ap- 
piia-nt, and does not count in com- 
parison witii the tliought-forcc sent 
out and the t^rirtiual energy generated. 
God is working through many people 
to-day in different ways; and though 
mistakes may entail suffering—and 
Iiatred is a mistake— yet even these 
itvfi-cts cannot retard the onward 
march of what has Ix-en l)egun. 

Arc we then to condem-.i no one? 
.\rc all to be held equally useful, 
wpiolly valuable, since, whether tliey 
will or nut, God works through all 
equally 7 Is the renegade to be par- 
doned, and the traitor treated as 
saint? Very much the contrary. Wc 
are nut to that a man stands with 
us, we are always to demand that 
lie stands with God. Here there must 
be no slacknese. The politician and 
extremist, the religious and the Swa- 
(lesiii worker, the soeial reformer and 
die ultra-orthodx can all co-q»rate, 
M long ae they can heartily respect 
t^srh other’s e^acters. Integrity is 
tbc only foundation for com- 

>u(m futh and wntk. Once let the 
*baraetep;be found questionable, how- 
and ^ woiker is better passed 
on one If ^ heart of a mar 
be divided in its idleipanee, Uiat man 
is not Uw mouthpieec of God. Honest 
“onviction aiut sinoerity ,‘»f purpose 
1*® all Uint u necessary but converse- 
ly, We eaiuot he too stem and 4eav 
I® ““>■ eimhaniwtion <rf ^sboneity. 


Nntuin.'ilily will be the synthesis 
of nil righteous forms of effort, hu( it 
has neither hope nor heaven to olTer 
to the man who umkes anti teaches 
a lie. On the one side infinite 
charity, on the oiljcr unrelenting con- 
demnation. Idling is bad enough in 
the day of our iu;e<l and opportunity. 
But deceit and falsehood of intention 
arc not to lie condoned. 

A lie that wc often hear i.s the liuy 
man's promise that God will some 
day send us an AvaUir to rouse and 
aid us. Thc.se are the fallacies of 
sluggards, who vvoidcl fain luni over 
in their <-onifortahle hed.s luid dream 
that they arc safe. Face to face with 
the great life of Daksliine.swar, it is 
difficult to put up with such fatuous 
self-assurance. Said the pots, discus- 
sing their future destiny and alarmed 
at the prospect of possilrlo lireukagc, 
“Tushl the potter is a good fellow! 
It will be well!" <*f this quality is 
the faith of the man who is looking 
for a future divine revelation before 
he etirs. The revelathm will coine. 
The worUI throbs with such hourly. 
But it will pass the slumberer by. 
“Rascal!” said Tota Puri to- ."lire 
is burning before your lUwr un<i you 
have come to the sands of the 
Narvada for heal?” The world 
cannot btmr a w;conil birth like that 
of Ramakrislma Paramahamsa in live 
hundred yeaiv. The mass (U' thouglit 
that be has left, has to be transform- 
ed fast into cxircricnce; the spiritual 
energy given forlli has to Ik; convert- 
ed into achicvcincnt. Until this is 
done, what right have wc to ask for 
more? 

Religion always, in India, |)reefdes 
national awakenings, t^nnkaracharya 
was the beginning of a wave that 
aw'qpt round the country culminating 
ia Cbaitaaya in Bengal, the Sikli 
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(itirus in tlie Punjab, Sivaji in 
Miibnriutbtia ami Ramanuja and 
jMadhwaeharya in the South. 
Through each of these a p»>o- 
{)lc sprang into acif-realisalion, into 
national energy and consriouimest! of 
their own unity. Sri Rantakriahna 
represrata a synthesis i-^ one person 
bctn'eea all tlio leaders. It follows 
(hat the moveincnta of his age will 
unify and organise the more prorin- 
ciat fragfuentary movements of the 
past. 

Ramakrishna Paraiuahamsa ia the 
epitome of the whole. His wjw the 
great super-conscious Ufc which alone 
ran witness to the infinitude of Uie 
current that Iwars us all oceanwards. 
He is the proof of the Power behind 
tis, and the future before vs. So great 


463 

a birtl) initinteM great happenings. 
Many are to be tried a.s by firr*, and 
not a few will be found to lie pure 
gold; but whatever liap|aina, whether 
victory or defeat, .“iK-erly fuirilment 
or prolonged RtniirKle, tlie fact that he 
has been twin and lived hen- in our 
midst, in the rigid and memory oi 
men now living is proof tiiat 

fiod hiitli sontuled for the 

trumpet 

That shall never call retreat! 
He IK sifting out the hearts of 

men 

Before HU .hidgiuent seat; 

Oh, be swift my Soul, to answer 

Iliml 

Be jubilant, my feet, 

While (lod is marching on! 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA MOVEMENT AT HOME-I 

(ITS IDEAS AND IDEAI.$I 

By S\ Kaatwi, M.A., BL. 

{The writer i* n lecturer in in'idorj' in the Mahnrn)ft’s Collcgi', My.^orr-. He is ul.-o a 


i'Ukv friend af the Movement and « worker i 
a very efiwiive pn>tient:ition of the idea lor 

HE last tlceadea of the ninotcenth 
century witnessed the diswivery 
of India by herself as wt'.l as by the 
world, llie consequence was that 
Vomig India was eonfrontetl by a 
hunch of problems that demanded 
Mtiutioii, iicfom India could justify 
licrself and her heritage at the bar of 
tustory and take her place in the 
"■orld 08 Uie home of onlvcwal reli- 
gion, the hnyon of fearkss tsqtfify 
into (he ultaaote. ond tiie benuitage 
of high moraUty. 

I »y bfotker’s keeper?” 
‘jucried tlie newf-bom Indian i^ivl- 
oualist. “Can we ooneeive of reli- 
Kion at any time atondl];^ the rigor-i 
o«» test of exaofc swMMftf * doubtetl 


n rmiKc. In tlit* follow inic urtidf’* Ih‘ kivpn 
which the Muvf'iiirnt riLuuhi.] 

the young num. fresh from the laJ>o- 
ratoriei? of ImVian rollcgep. *'C!in \vc 
build amm the centuries a span con- 
necting Kalidasa and Calcutta?** 
asked the impatient [lairiot. ‘'If us 
the tcacbingH of the ancient Indian 
forest-dweller any meaning to the 
generations whirling in tlie mnelatrom 
of world |>oliticA and econotnics? Can 
Vedanta he uwnl as the lever of nu- 
tional regeneration? In rtdigion only 
UjO opium of the ma.sses? Dors (hwl 
exbl? iMU you and I see Him or 
Itf'—thus came the (luestifins, one 
after the other. **Is there a fumla- 
mental cleavage iK'tween the in- 
dividual’a path to t.fod and his duty 
to aoctety ? '' aakod Uie aspirant who 
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WAS half rcduM aiuI half a«tivel 
"Truth » on«: the sages call it by 
(ligerent mom* " siM ^ Vedic Seer, 
"Can this ^ion be rnade the harMiv 
pjr of peace between the warring peo- 
|,los of U» world?" asked the lover 
uf world peace ami co-operaUcm. 

ThcHO were the self-same questions 
that surged in tiie breasts of the 
brilliant gala3Qr of inq\iirer8 and 
jpirilusi heroes who wended their 
nay along tire Ganges towards 
Daksbineswar. There, supremely 
kind to them all, sat Sri Rama- 
krishna, awaiting with answers that 
removed the thorn of doubt for evt.- 
and, in addition, transformed their 
hearts by a Divine Alchemy. Among 
those who sought and secured this 
conviction, it was Swaini Viveka- 
nanda who saw, even then in general 
outline the significance of tlie 
Master’s life. After the passing away 
of Sri Ramakrishna the Swamiji felt 
it more and more clearly. Mlillc he 
listonnl to the painful erica of 
poverty Bn<l ipjoranco rising from 
the mud hovels of India and the lua*y 
clieera of luxury from the marble 
mansions of America, he felt that Sri 
Kainakrishna had voutduiafed a vision 
that could, in more seni^ than one, 
put bread into the mouths of the 
liungry and Imal Uw lacerations of 
distnaju. That vision, he felt, could 
create not only India and a 

New World, birt the essential gua- 
rantee of bo^, « Kew Mon. 

H was thus that Swamiji esanto to 
roiiolve upon flo erobmEmoit of *he 
uniqueneee of firi RMnakrisbna ai^ 
build up a syitom of hearts that will 
treasure up the luempua pwrfume of 
tds pereoa^l^. The ftaaMkndina 
Mission was the lestdiU The objects 
uf tile Miasioa were declared, so far 
w they cesM 1)0 otystgilued in ooW 


and stereotyped words, to |>p “ the 
imparting of the teachings of 
Vedanta as propounded by Sri 
Ramakrishna, the promotion of 
the study of Vedanta as well 
as the arts, Rcienees and indu-- 
trial and secular knowledge for the 
task of helping the mns!«P.<«, and tlie 
establishment and maintetianee of 
educational and charitable institu- 
tions and homes of service.” 

Now for the translation of these 
words into deeds, so far as that im- 
ponderable can lie exprcssetl in black 
and white. Lei us look into the 
General Report of the Ramakrifthna 
Mission issued in September, 1934. 
Let U.S turn rapidly over the pages of 
matter-of-fact ahstraet.s, suminarie.s 
and figures and try to catch some- 
thing of the vital forces liehind every 
line. Apart frtan the gigantic relief 
operations conducted under Sannya- 
sin guidance during the Bihar Earth- 
quake and other hut ridalivtdy minor 
rnlamitics, there are some frnginrnts 
that catch the eye as we hurry along. 
Indoor Hospitals some of ihcin treat- 
ing 410 patients; Disiicnsaries afford- 
ing free medical relief to thousands; 
Night Schools in the labourers’ colo- 
nies; anti-malarial and Ka!a-azar in- 
jections; a workshop of Automohilc 
Engineering ; a Sanskrit Fatha.saln ; 
magic lanterns and sets of slides for 
demonstration in villages ; practical 
training in meditation ; two alioe 
factories for the untouchables of a 
place; relief given in cases of small- 
pox; W14 home visits done by the Sisu 
Mangal, Child Welfare Centre, at 
Calcutta : an asylum with thirty 
seats for the aged and the disablcrl ; 
a free tuberculosis centre at 
Paharganj; season schools for the 
Kliasla Hill alwriginal tribes ; lec- 
turea in Spanish by the Swamiji in 



I 




The Sislutinangai I’rahsthan 
(('Inid Welfare Centre.) 





The Kesident Staff 










K.it:an 
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- and 

ScMifc' Iwcv atwted ; • dMI^*8 

Ubnuy i • overy week at 

W. P. 0. Sialkm ; a scluKd with 
162 Harijan boya and 200 caste 
Hindu titqnk . • . .and so on, right 
tbnMH# Jbe iua8ty<«ix pages i What 
A vaiiely of pjana and 

ARtivittw,ied by the same strengtlien* 
ing gwco, mspired by the same 
ideals ! And yet, who ean measure 
the inOueBce emreised on thousands 
(if people, throufib oontaet and eon- 
vorsatioR^ tiMmigh example mure 
than preMg)^ Iqr ^ Saanyasiiui who 
reside in various eentres t W'ho 
pan gauge the qwead of tolerance and 
understanding, the wnphasiB on the 
inmost factors of individual and social 
renovation, the awakening of the 
tnnrai cntliusiasm needed to translate 
theory into practice? Suilice it to 
say, that the Mission is a mighty 
army of hoties, lay and monastic, 
marching forward to the call of 
llieir commander, “ I bequeath to 
you, Young Men, this sympathy, 
this strugi^ for the poor, the 
ignorant, the opineased. Vow then 
to devote yomr adtole lives to these 
millione g(^ dkMmward and stiil 
You have read, 
the motiicr 

^ let (he father be m 

pier, Rie Witeraie, the 
Iterant mM the aOieted, let thr3e 
^ your (Ibd,* Jl^w thi^ service to 

lehgioo.’; 

Kjr H ntU l iiifli ^aKwBi- Wwb- 


nande) and other disciples, the dis* 
euswoo drifted to the ideal of mercy 
and its implioations. “ Show mercy to 
all civaturcs ’’—with tiiese wonis on 
his li|»s, the Master passed into a 
deep traiire. On corning back into 
scnii-conaciousncss, he took up iho 
thread of . discussion. Kindness to 
creauuw! ! Fie uiron thee, Man 1 An 
insignificant Iming, tliy<e!f, liow raiii>i 
thou sliow kindness to thwi's crea- 
ture.% ? W lu> art thoii lo show mercy ? 
Rather, nerve all Jiva«, all Ircings, 
as Shiva, God Himself. " Narendra- 
nath, of all others, understood the 
deep signiiicanoe of Uio words of iho 
Ma.sler and found in them a wonderful 
illumination. ” Sri RamakriMima 
always drove home through example 
anrl mlviee, ilie message of Seva- 
dhurma. “ The siriritual aspirant," be 
said, ‘‘should strive to see and serve 
the Narayana in every human being, 
esjrecially tlie stricken, the downtrod- 
den, the diseased, the ostracised and 
the iporant.” Thus Sri Rama- 
krishna laid the foundations for 
the Daridra Yarayana Seva that 
we find enshrined in a miiltiiudo of 
endeavours throughout the country, 
the latest being the llariiun Uplift 
Mo\'ement. 

And, after all, In spite of {ledantie 
analysis that seeks to explain the 
origin of the Ramakrishna Minion 
tbrot^ modem parallels in other 
countries, it is not difficult to sec that 
tlie roots go <lcc|>pr still. The 
Buddhist Sangha was a great liistori- 
eai and ouliural inspiratioo for the 
New MtHutsUrism. That the heart of 
the Buddha and the inteiieot of 
Saokanr form the hi^ieat peaks of 
human i>oesibility was tile conviction 
of Uie Swnmiji. The Buddha said, 
“As the mother protects her only 
aim at the sarifice of her life, let the 
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,„onk ciUtilv^ an iafinite^ kind 
mind ttU Stand- 

ing, wtaBi^ ' 0/&m or Ijnng 
ilown, so il* J» hoMi aWi^e, let him 
nbidc >0 JNkr mental amod. Th63^ 
call this a!ta^^ it^ of P^vine Life 
ill this worlcl’^{ ^Aiid, monks building 
their faith on faoMVoIence, tended the 
sifk, wiped amey the oiphan’a tear, 
succour^ the vietima of flood and 
|iofitilencerfy«vywkera in Asia from 
Ccylw to lSom«rtm Um bantoi of tbe 
Ganges as Of the Yangtae- 

kiang. The Buddha too was but re- 
interpreting for kU age, the teachings 
u[ the Upaniflhads re-lived and com- 
mented upon by Sri Ramairrisluia for 
(Ills ago. The Upanishadic seer des- 
erilied the Lord as 


p t# SnwRt m fw w m fmfl i 

W iM 3rfal firuffifst: 

“Thou art wotjiah, thou art 
man, thou art youth, thou art maitlon, 
thou, as an old man, tottcrest along 
on thy staff, thou art bom ever>'- 
where.” 

Wlio can deny that in tlio rcnli8.a- 
tion of this Truth, for oneself, lies the 
cODsumiDtttion of the career of Man? 
The Ramakrisima Mission (so far as 
a lay servant treading in ite outer 
corridors, eager to share and benefit, 
can understand it) is dedicated to 
serve man in the realisation of his 
Destiny. Every seeker is @vcn sanc- 
tuary and persuaded tn butiU. with 
himself and proceed a few further 
steps towards the goal. Invariably, 
the battle is itself tlie victory. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA MOVEMENT AT HOME— II 

By N. Bxibramanya Aiyar, b.a.. i..t. 

I ln the Mowing article by Mr. N, Subramanya Aiyar, Uie Head Master of Sri Rama- 
krishna ^dential High School and a cloh.; friend and worker of the Mission, the wader 
will (Rt in a biirf eompow tome idea of the nature aud extent of the work done hy the 
Math and the llia(ko'.l 


iNTttOimCTlDK. 

HE twin iiistitutiona known as 
^ the Raraakriahna Math and the 
Ramakrislina Mtesion have a history 
(Ijiting from toe tone when the disci- 
Phs of ^ Rwmiiiikriidma gathered 
found toe skk-beS of their great 


(b) In ponjiinction with the lay 
disciples and .syinpulhisers to carry’ 
on missionary, philanthropic and 
educUonal work, looking upon all 
men, women anti children irr(*.sj)ective 
of caste, creed or colour as veritable 
manifestations of the Divine. 

From very small beginnings the 
Mato and the Mission have now 
become institutions of all-India 
importance, and their activities, as 
will be seen from the articles appear- 


wiHHPiiWkiW' «• — ' — 

1 of icading ioK elseetoerc in this issue, now cx- 

ik his imetical tend to several countries outside India. 

whom One can form an idea of their present 
from the fact that the 
f!* ^ ******‘*-^T*(j^^ Bi^ Ofmeral Report ol toe Math and the 

aa1 fti i fc || ^ i:|lg;^, Ufa. (jf 8ri l^esioti for gives descriptions of 


■Jeir ideah and objekta embodied to 

^6% eluckiatitt 

(a) ‘ 




77 Jnwn Indian institutions, several 





Sri Kaiiiakri.shna Ashra»iia. 





Sri *uunakns]in;i Math, Madia- 



Karruikt isliiia Mi«vsion Siutlcnls' Madia's 



Prayer Hall^ SMid^ius' Uoim\ Madias 
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of them hftving many branotieB and 
(Jepartmente of activity, and 17 foreign 
(cntrca of work. An eutimale of the 
\vf)rk can also made by considering 
(he accounts for 1933 \\'aich give the 
total receipts of the several Mbsiun 
rfotres in India faa apart from the 
Math centres) a« amounting to 
Rs.6^, 425-16-4 and the Perma- 
nent Funds of the saine to 
lb, 13^,829-8-0* 

It is not iKjeaiblc to give here a 
((Huprehemive account of all these 
cenirea of work. Wc ahatl confine 
onrsclvcs to brief dcaeripitona of a 
few centres that arc specially lm|>or- 
(ant tiud typical of the activities of 
(he Math and the Mission. The 
♦iwripliuns arc given under four 
nmin heads: (1) Maths or purely 
lucmustic institutions, (2) Educa- 
tiemul institutions, (3) Pliilanthropic 
iibtiiutions, (4) Temiwrarj’' Relief 
Works. 

Maths 

The Math at Bclur and its branch 
Mulhii serve both as rct^ata and as 
training ground for Sannyasins and 
Brahinacharinis of the Order. The 
nieinbers sdv constantly inovcil from 


Hiimakrit^hnu and Swnint Vi\ekjiiiHnt(n, and 
Ihfi fttmoj#piit’rr filled with a Ihou^iand 
metimneti ttlnlirtg <o the of 

Hri ItiuiitikriHltnu V’ dire<*!. liiM'ijile**, many tif 
whom hail livril for yrnr^ in thi!« hfvnl 
luuna^tc ry. 'Hn' Mutii ha^ Ueriuiu* a pja'v- 
of pibnmujzo to tliouwinfl^ of Sri Uania- 
krijibnaV d**vutcc« hailing from dilTerfm 
parlH of Ituiia. On the MuAU'rs hiriiiday 
the Math uttraeti* mow than a lakh of 
[jf.'OpIe, jiml over Iwrnty iliou^jnul prupN' 
of all liCH’lionK of pirKi<rty lake thnr luid- 
day meal <hfr!‘ on lliaf day. On thv 
Of’i'UHion uf Lhi' Diirga INmju also m 
( hoitNimb of ji^tiplc conKregrtle at the Math 
for won4)ip. UeMdoH imparting Mpjritnal 
Iminkig to the monkH, the M Uh iiniiidaim 
H Ubmry and a t^miinary for tho in>lru< liun 
of (he inmate.H in San^*kn# liirrahm* !»n*l 
phih>sopliy. As the headquarter- of ihr- 
Math and tlu” Mi‘»Hion, it eouhtd’ ifid 
snpervi.’*t‘» all (lie bnuuh ventre.*, tin«i then 
actn itieM. All tiu* relief ujaraiionn uf Uu* 
itiidi>ion are framed on imfh v its iujspi(!(*s. 
homily if runs a (’hnrilahh- DiqHii.-aiv 
and an lii<ht>(rial School with u li'en;' hostel 
a((iirhf.Hi to it. 

Advaiin Ai>hmma, MayaaUt: Started 
by Hwami Vivf‘kiiuan<hi him'adf m INPtl, 
h ih dedicated lo the prai f ice ami ptcaehiug 
ol Advaittt frie from any euiupromU' 
The Aathrama in bituuled fiSOO levi ah(>\c 
the level, and ues^llej-i uiuidat (l»e stiov^- 
capped peakiS of Uto Himulayas, far away 
from other human habitat iort-f. H< si<lc- 
SJCrviug a,s an ideal plicu lur eouicinpUliou 
and aludy, it hu.s gn>wn to be tla- mo t 


one centre to another according to Ute 
'•xigencieo of the work, under the 
I'ontpol and direction of the Oovern- 
'"g body at Belur, Calcutta. The 
funds of the Matha coiudat of aube- 
triptionh and donations from frienda 


iuiporUni publication tcala of tin Order. 
The Afthram coaduits tiic weii-knowu 
English Monthly. Prubuddha Ulmrala " . 
find has publisliqd {Several iruporUtiit books 
in English, some of them being tho 
Couiplcte Wotkhi of Swami Vivekan.in<ht in 
seven toluiuc^^, l.lve^ of Sri Hamakn-luiu 


and devotees, caivmarked for 
^'urship and maintenance of Utc 
l^dhus. In 81000 this fund 

*s jjjjj lirtjoeeda of the 

publication dqpwctiiMBl. 

Mw Math i Tbo ttst and the fornnnirt 
nn MU hi the one at BetWi tiluatod 
™ the link of the GwtH five 

full view <rf 

^Sl.m?S23S 


and Swami Vivekanundu .v«.j Ar.ttt I> , 
M. Huitmiu IlollandV two \olmiics on 
Raniakriiflmtt-Vivckaxuindrt. and the 
BrihadarmO'aka Upanyiad with Simkant*; 
comniciitttTy on it tnuushitcd into Kngh*?!!. 
The Aidimm maintains a fu‘<' dispumsury 
in the hills. 

Maiims M*fih : This Mfdh with ii.-f 
naultifarious work**, spiritual, tiii*4.donuty, 
litcmry and philanthropic k our of the 
importimt t-entres of tlic Order started 
on a very modoat (scafc in 1897 by Uie late 
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' swunii RwiwkriAiwniwJ#. tl»o acUvitiis of 
lliis Math hove bwn eiUicr dirwtly or 
iudircvtJy rra*»omiaite for th«* KUrling «f 

& i * * * * » 

j<4‘V<^nW W'UWE^i^ «»>rw v»**jr »uuiu UKI 

iil.iu in C4?yloii» Btimia imd Bcwldeit 
uudpf Ukini pm^hm work in Mnaron aofl 
other parto of the Prceidenny, Uw Math 
runiiuctu two niiiiftKiim the '‘Vi^diinU 
Kc.H;iiri * in Eogtiah and the ''Rnnmkridma 
Vija>'i»ni’* in Tiimil and puliiidic^ wevoml 
t,(K)kH in Kmdinh ami in the 8oitth loduiii 
lunxunae^a AmoDg the tmporUnt puMi> 
catm^ inay be tn^aiifaiiied the Gospel of 
,Sii IhuottkiialOin «nd Uie Upunisbad 
iSrrieiit in Engtbh^ <aid n deUUed Ufe of 
iiiri Etttiiakmhnn nod tmonhitjon of 8wnmt 
\'ivokMininck'M workn in Tamil and in 
TpHiru, a Charitable DirtiiOiiHary with u 
wry hirge attendiuice, and a'ork in .sotne 
nliun^t «d the city form the otliCr itiiinirUmt 
|.\il)lji: a* tiviliD« of the A\laUi. It nood not 
Im adikd that worship and training of 
inonkti ooi’upy a prominent |ihi<f Hiitoag 
thi: vuriuus ifccnui of the Math activities. 


0th ft and Hiudy Centm : Me 

(HD \)\ii make brief refereneee hero to n 
fpw ntlicr imporlani Mnthjf run on the s^mic 
ruerai linen but atill having their own 
individuality and npccial held of work 
in w{*{<u?m India there hf the Ai^liruui nt 
Bombay whoee influencQ is felt all over ih«? 
i^rcddenc^ mul tuui been indirectly 
rixvpoawblc for the sUuriiiig q< fentrw «l 
iiajkot and Komehh Besides several other 
‘vairci,, Calcutta has the Bmtlk Baaar Math 
ill the northern part of itie dty, which i^ 
- M red to Ihc miniioriea of Hus Holy Mother 
<ind rfwami Saimdanaiida both of whom 
and eniiumi into Mahaaomadbi in 
place. It the Heniali 

Mouihly '*Vdbo4hm*^ and la the moat 
I’Dporiiuit i!etitf«r for pitbKihtng Rama- 
kiiihim^vivekanandn fitmtiim In Bengali. 

Boiuireai A4%idta Aafarama where 
lir'i ^ • tsoiticmphitive life, the 
: ttt Daeca with its muttttarioua pmeb- 

and idukalhfopio anttvitkoi a^ the 
“»*»* N«n>ttr 
2 **“'« Help to iWnwinfiwte tlw kleu of 
Z ‘"•vemeni m Wkmi PrOTinew of 

• AtUunia ■*rieH>' >t 

j, •* liwipwi foKipi artivi. 

»o* j WiMtao hm Iho »l«a»lc 

by the Biifiai«bM MWm 


the MiNHion in C\iluiiibo autl oUkt j);irU 
of llic i.'liiii.l, ;,inl (o (1,,.. priiirhini: 
ftcdivilirK of fltr A^lmtin in 

Another of .Vdirattia**, hcnid* ? tiding 
the u^ual preaching and phiUmfhropit 
W'oric, hotf grown in importance* an htmly 
cft^ntretf for monkn, Among ifucli iiiHtitutiou^ 
may hn mentioned the Gadudhar A.dimni 
in 8ouUi (’‘akuttn dt voted tu .Saiii.knt 
Jeaming and ViNlir niHun*. fhf innriA-tt ry 
Hi Hliu\ iiiieduvur (PuriK a pc.u«'* if. • or I 
nolc^J for the I'onvt'uicuit.jj h ulTordf< lor 
mcfJiution and Kcriphiml ntueb', :^«nd the 
Ashmm at MysMire which through the kiml 
patronngD of IIU mamn> ihr \f«h«nija 
haa orgattwi*d a study cirfki affording faci- 
liticu t<i tlie iiicMiks for the .‘‘tudy of 
cM.'sleiu and wf-^iern phihiMipiiy, pNVcLolugv, 
(Sociology uud rouipiuativT- religion. 

Lduca'i lox \L Ixstn I rioxs 

The innin object of the cducutiuiml 
ai-tivities of Uh* Mjs.>«ion ii? to supple- 
ment college anti hchool education 
with proper liome-tniining nml to 
ei*cate a few model institution.s in 
diflerenl lields uf educational work, 
dmracter building, moral and religi- 
ous instruction, physical culuiri', vo- 
CHtiomil training and in>i.steiuv on 
dignity of labour form the essential 
feature of the cduc.afiun imparted in 
all those institutions. Thm* educa- 
tional institutions arc of various type,- 
— Homes for grown up students, Ucsi- 
dential Schools for boys and girls ami 
R\md Education Centres. 'Fhe com- 
mon ideal of all the.*<e is ‘ .Maii-mak- 
ing/ the cducuLional creed plaecd b» - 
fore the Mission by Swami Viveka- 
nanda. 

Madras iSlmiinU’ //uwt Tlu^ Iluma- 
kridina Mission SludonU’ Hoinr whirh bus 
gaiood a grcttt apuUiiioii in Uits Pitid- 
dcncy is perhaps the most imi>oritmt odu- 
catiofukl vriituiv uiiderlttkeu by the Mis- 
iiiOD. From very biutill btgiunuigs it hiw 
grown into a rducaumud 

colony catering to da* phywcal. inlflhxtuiil 
and «g>lntual nccila of ubmii 170 huniaii 
peiwonalitks hi the making, ranging from 
b<^a in their early Icena to young won 








Ramakrishna Mission Siksha Mandir, Sarisha. Diamond Harbour. 
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About to ouior Itfo. It liAi bourding 
Afroofetnenbi for eoUep «ludeRb», a Reri- 
ficntmt Hifii 8cbc»ol (or bo)*^ and a Re^d* 
(IcnUat Indiititml Bcbool pwoviiUng iiuitnic* 
tion in Automobile Eagtneenng for ^tu* 
dents who wnat to take to teehnical ItniM. 
It adheres to tbo old Ourukuk idbal in mo 
far AS it oombl&eii occubr i?du<mUon with 
spirititnl tmiiihig, insbibi on the aiu- 
dents' living in etone ocmUct with the tettch* 
m and given free bottrdtng nnd lodging to 
all its minalm eneept a few coming from rich 
familko. Among other important featuiei 
of tho iraming imparled here it. may be 
nu ntioiMKl tbat tbo studealn learn variotut 
haodicnifbi and do nil the hooaeliold duf ten 
cKccpi cooking. Iho magnititde of ttie 
work ton^ bem cur bo oddtnnicd 
from the fact that the wliole iualilution ia 
rtin at an anniml eipendiiure of An. 40,000. 
Tiu' Home with ita paiaUat buihitngr^, its 
iiruirwfivc neatneaa and orderJincMs and 
itr gimeml attnoi^ihcre of inteltuotuui and 
•piriliml uplifiment ia a tfourco o( attrnc- 
tion to ait cducatiomate who vioit the city 
uf Madras. 

Cofeutia Siiudmii Homo ;<--This mpidly 
arowing iiiatiUitiou« tliough nuiaUar in 
itMigniUidD and trope of work than Uie 
one deacribed before, k noted for the in^ 
tenniy of its nyatem of training and 
ilio remarkable mmm with which it in* 
culcates the idoala of the lUuniikriatuia* 
Vivekananda movemeni into its inmatea. 
Situated on an extenaivo ground of 20 
turn some »ix milua away from CaksuUa at 
Onuiiptn^f l>um, the Home is a college 
BMet lecogniaed by Ihc Cal- 
cutta Univeraily, praviding lodging, board- 
ing and home (roinmg to dceorving atu- 
lients without any pnvmcnt or at oonoee- 
Kton imtea. The lAudenia live in close con- 
tact with the resident Sannyashis under 
wliosc dinil supermou the inslituUon U 
run, la ita acbeiiso of charaoter building 
nnd apiriluiil tndiitiig the malitutioii reKea 
more on loving peteonal contncl and 
^miniibelio tteniiniink Ibani on foftnni in** 
slniciion. A Mcdiien fm 
in agrikmltufe n$ii edititin indinttim fat fael 
iP^owing, Ttm Homo inap w«fl feel proud 
v( the fact that It hoe contributed many 
^ workm to Ibo cause of Sri Raom* 
^nkhogi two of them bmg at preemt 
‘^nohota of ymfauitn in Ameikn and Ckr 
bni 
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Deoghar Vkiytipiih :«™-Tlifa a Kceidoii- 
(ial Higli School for young boy«, oumb*nug 
mure than 100 at presicnl, conrlucUHl uu 
lines of the Gimikulu While I ho 

aadfiiiifltio'n of ncadr iniL* knowU’dgf* i» uoi 
prociuded, it lays the mtuu .Hfrt*a» ou the 
development of ehuract4*r and religious 
sfdrii tlirough a combined prcK*Ci«4 uf tw lf- 
restraint and j»elf^veh>piiient. Hurround- 
ed by pioUiret:i|Uc natural si'cMiery and 
ftwuy from the t>uotlc yf tywu, it sitint- 
ed in u pluen whinh h !>olh k lu^.rdth r». ^<Jrt 
and a centre of pilghtnuge. The IniyM urn 
taught iind lookinl ufUT by a i^taff i oa?ii>ting 
nuunly of monks and a few self-eacriric- 
ing young men. It is muinly mi tmti- 
UiltOQ for paying l) 05 *a. aiul u genui ^Uind- 
ard is maintidnod in dick gaintni, discipline 
and other nmi(er<< lo a high t lu^s 

Eciddi^nUtti Siihuoh 

In tlieeo day.-* when 4»re ln'itig 

made l« start a Public S<;|if»ol iti ludi;t, 
these iiuiftttutionM itt Madras, Calcutta anrl 
Deogluir may very well serve .m luydt h uf 
what true Indian Public tSchools ought to 
be. 

HLilvr HwidUn Cfirin’ Sc ft oof, i'uku((a 

This is a freo Girb’ Kiliicufiiwial 
tion witli tt total slnmgth of 500 girh-*. 
Attpidied to it is a ItosUd with 50 tnnuiUa. 
While the Scliool imparls modem educa- 
tion up to Uie High School utandartb it 
lays special emphasis on the study of Sanu- 
knk religion, houiitehold dutie»< and fine 
arts like ntM^dlr work and iiiiisir. ^riu* r du- 
catkm it imparts k primarily in* util tu i>uit, 
tlie needs of Hindu homes. 

The last two institulions dei<K*nb*d uImivi.* 
are unconnected with the Govemmeiit Kdu- 
catlonal Dopartmetit, although then* is on 
urrangeromit to send up Ibir studcuU fur 
publie examinatioiiH through oth(.r eiiuca- 
tional ioaiitutioas. They an; thorrfon* free 
to follow their own courses of study, auil 
heoee the education tmioirtcd in tli«fsf.' may 
truly be described as national. 

StMta Cimim : Thia inaHtaUon on tlm 
Diamond Barbour Boad atiuated to the 
aouth M Oaleutta dovotea itself to the ts^k 
of vifiap tecoaatruetion through an oJI- 
roudd education of the rigiii type. It 
runs h day f»boob (or boys and girls, rind 
one StudenU' Home. Hpeeial efforts are 
made to impart physical eduenUon botli to 
boys and giikh and under Iho suporviidao 
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of ttO tfxpett ienciier, yoiitlis under 
tniintoK fiiMintain a hi(th of akiU 

lo ilrilJ and aiKirfa. Thn extent of the 
tvork that i» done ean be caUnmied fiom 
the fact that it hati to incur an exfK^iultiiire 
of Ra. lOiOOO per year In its work in rural 

Itnmakmhm Aahrmnt Trichur The 
(duratimial work of thia rural centre ia 
(liffTtiM! chiefly to the upliftment of ifie 
<iepfeat«d daMca or Barijana. li rvm a 
day achool With about 300 pupils of vrhicti 
more than half are Badjaiw, and a Ountkula 
or Studenta* Home having about 30 in* 
i«ntej<, tbrec-fourths of U'liotn am HarijatiH. 
While religious ineirueiion anu secular edti- 
ration up to the Socondary Sjdioot atauclard 
iim imiiartcd and htuiionbi are taught three 
liiatpiages, fkinskrit, Hindi and Malayahitiu 
sp(rrial care a? taken to dc\ do|» tfio upli- 
tudf* for manual work found in boy's of the 
d» pressed cl&asc^ The aim of the itiaiiHgi!* 
mrnt iif to make the ineftitution for theiio 
poor people what tlie Ttwkegee IwitituUi 
iv doing for the Kcgrocs of America. 7’hc 
infltKiu^ of the Aihnim ia felt in other 
hranches of rural life also. 

The Aihmm oi Shdiu There are H>me 
otiker Aahrami which carry ' a uducaUotial 
kvork in the name of Ramakriahna luid 
on the same principles an the Mhwion insti* 
l»4iioiiH, but which have not yet been form- 
.dty albliated. Prominent among them is 
the Adimm at t$bnUa in Asmin which has 
Ixfen started by a member of the Order and 
is tloing excellent work among the Khjuiiai 
hill tribes who nro being rapi^y converted 
to other itltipoiia* The Ashram conducta 
oue High Rehool, two bceondaiy 8chos la, 
thnse Student Homew and a Dispensary. 
It haa its Keaikiuarteia in Shillong and hua 
fr<^nUy started publicaiton of religioiw 
literauire in Khaid language 

These ate o|Edy a few typaosl educatiomil 
insUbttkM of m hitMoii. QuiUt a Imge 
nm&m d* them, lob nomerow* to menUon 
bore, iio acattnid over diderent prmdnces 
of India and Deyton. Aooordmg to 1326 
Con\eikUoii Report there aw aliogethcf 
4jlW boys and girb in the Mianon 
and 306 imnalia in tho MWon 
BoauNk Hi Ike eoniue of a decade tkene 
biiiiiiim fiiBy {named. 


General Philantiiuopk* Activitiks 

Philanthropic work clone in a spirit 
of disintorcHted servicH* kads .‘Spiri- 
tual advanconient throufrh self-purifi- 
cation ; by 8or\'ing man as vuritahlr 
manifestation of God one can (jrow 
spiritually and ai the same lime cem- 
tribute to the general well-being of 
httmanity. Thus the philanthropic 
activities of the Ratimkrishna Mission 
are undertaken as a part of spirifiml 
discipline, providing m tiicy do a 
mvhm of self-|>urification tlmmgh dis- 
interested and loving service of the 
needy and pmw. In tlu* following 
paragraphs we shall give brii f di s- 
eriptions of a few typical institutions 
sprung from this ideal of ^c^*icl• ilh 
woraliip and spiritual djsci])rmc. 

Bcnarea Seimhntm Tl»e largest of «iw h 
insUiutiom in the •Scvsi»hnuu n* lienan 
Started in JCCKV it has uuw >^\Tr;il c\t# u- 
sions in different parts of the rlty» run lU 
an (UIDuhI exiiendiUire of more thiiii 
Rs. 50,000. Thet»e comprise sin in-p:iticnf: 
deimrtmcni with 145 beds ; .i ni'nici* for 
men iiivalitlH with 25 bcdK ; .i refugee for 
wcinicn invalidn with eight bcd?f ; u Ciirb* 
Home with eight iuma<e«4 it^jiuiKid l>y >i 
lact>' superintendent ; u Honie for nbout 
20 paralytic iMitiVnt*^ ; n Dh irm usaKt for 
mteangers ; an ouUioor di^tx’UHtiry ; uiul u 
sertiem for speeiul und oreaisional n'li< f 
work. The workers in the hiispitai an all 
monks, the female iweiious bi'iug iiauiitKcd 
by Indy workers, 

Other HumliH 'I’licn ..i< 

mmilar e<puilly big iu'^tUiitioru^ at Prinrla- 
van, Hardwiir, and Hangoott. The work 
of the last one especially is vetry exteusivc. 
its expenditure bemg mure than Us. lO.OfiO 
per yean Smaller InsUtutions an; tou 
muneroua to montion. 

To show the extent of work it is enough 
to Btate that nroonling to i.hf‘ C'onvnihon 
Report of 1926 the total futmlKr of in- 
patients treatcHl in all the instituliorH was 
3^, and that of out-patients 4i4<37^. 'rh*: 
extent of eervice rendered has mnskterably 
inereased during the intervening deeudo. 
Both itt-patienta and- out-patients are treat- 
ed free of all charges and no dis- 
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tiaetloB of OMto, colour or creed i« dtown 
in Uw imiM ivDdmd in Umm imUtutioo*. 

Sbmtwmgti men* 

Uon hM to he nuule of thi* C^M Welfare 
Centre «i Gdeulto etuted in 19S2. Com* 
petrat medical authorilke havo pronoimced 
it to be perfect in rointalure both from the 
[mint of view oi equipment wul quality of 
ai-n-ke. It* work eoiM«tH in giving reguwr 
hygicnie iiwtruction and efficient pre-nata) 
rate to pxpeelant mothem Ihrouidk Siroday 
Cliniee, providing dcilled »td during confine- 
ment eitlier in the houmi nf the (inlientii 
or in the hoigatal of the Praliahthan, tsk* 
ing i^rmatic ctre of new-born babiro up 
to the eehool-going ago through homo 
s-imte and bi-weekly cUnkc and training 
women of good funilkw in midwifery', 
ohMetrieal nuraing and infant cere. In 
many rerpeeta H i« a pioneer institution in 
fnilitt and a model for other> to copy. 
The Cakntta Corporation ha» drawn ita 
appreciation of iUt work by giving it -n 
annual grant of Re. 8,1000 which m mipplc- 
nicnled by an uimual contrditition of an 
American friend to the extent of Ea, OjOOO 
and other nmtribntioas locally received. 

ToiiKMtAfiy Relief Works 

Tho humaniUuian activitiou of Uic 
Mission are sot confined to Ifatsc and 
other institutions of a permanent 
nature. The field is vast and the scr* 
t icp takes many forms — feeding tlio 
htmgry, clothing the naked, and nurs- 
ing |»or patients in their own houses ; 
lacking up old and diseased persons 
from roatlside and arranfpng for 
llieir aeoomnuxiation and treatment ; 
undertaking the eremathm of Uie 
dead ; im>vi#ng for the oomforts 
of pilgrims dtiiii^ bSg eoncourses at 
fairs and festiyids ; the wganising of 
relief during epidemics, flood, famine, 
lire, plague and eartbquidM, etc. . All 
thm and other aspects of service re- 
ccivc the earnest attention of tiie 
'ncniben of the Bamakrisbna Misstoo. 

have been seen during the pasv 
thirty yam and mow in every part 
uf India in times of need, carrying k ~ 

to hmidw^ oi thousands of dk- 


tressed people irrespective of caste, 
colour or creed, distributing food, 
grains and clothing, helping in the 
erection uf huts and sometimea re- 
building whole villages, wititoul any 
ulterior uiutive of proselylicntion in 
all these activities. Recently work of 
this nature on a large scale wa.s car- 
ried on in the province of Biliar. Care 
is taken in ever,’ ease to see that wliile 
help is rendered to enable those who 
arc struck down to stand on their own 
feet, it is given in such a manner b« 
not to impair their sense of self-res- 

IHJCt. 

According to the report of the con- 
vention of 19215 the niiiiilMT of jM-r- 
sons served from 1899-1924 in tempo- 
rary relief operations is 1,92,110. 
Besides this, for the same period 
there arc rcconis of relief operations 
undertaken on 24 occasions in dilTcr- 
ent parts of Imlia of which tlctailcd 
figures arc not available. 

Conclusion 

The activities of Uie Rainakrishna 
Math and Mission are to l>e vahictl 
more for the spirit behind tliem than 
for the work turned out, however cx- 
teusivo it iniglit Ijc. The ino«lcrn age 
is noted for its .Mhift of eiiiphasis from 
individualism to collectivism, from 
egoism to altruism, from personal sal- 
vation to social re-construction. Reli- 
gion as coming to us through Medie- 
val times undoubtedly places the em- 
phasis on the ideal of |)ersonal salva- 
tion, and the essential rcligiou.« prob- 
lem of to-day therefore is how to re- 
concile the consen-ation of individual 
B|>iritoaI values with that of social 
values. The work of the Raimikrishnn 
Math and Missitm as a practical 
appheation of tho doctrine of "Siva 
aiNl Sevn " to modern life, is tho solu- 
tion offered to this spiritual problem 
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of todiy by tite two gnat Indiaiu, India in part iculnr, of the right method 
gri R tt i pa kn ohna and Swansi Viveka* of 8tr^^dl)g for in^iividuHl snivntion 
nondo. It provide* an outstanding without prejudice to the ideal of ' good 
. sample to the world at loi^, and to life ’ understotKi in the social sense. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MOVEMENT ABROAD-I 

By Dhan Oopal Muk-herjee 

[Mr. Mukheijeo i* one of the very few successful Indian wrilers and lwiiin»rs 
in Amwfea. BtpeeikUjr one ot his books, “ Tlio Face of Silence,*’ is of great artistic value, 
and Mr. SoHMhl Boiltiid neknowledgM that it was tiic first book that iiiado him acouKint- 
cd with, and htemitod in, the life of Sri Hamaktiahtu. The world dicrefore owi<s not n 
little to Mr. Mukherjee for M. Rollaod’s valuable works on llaiiittkrisliiuk-Vivvkunauda 
Mr. Mukherjee is olao a eloao friend of the Vedanta movement in America, ili^ attuiig 
f.iith in Rri Ramakiidina und his fervent eudiiisiasm for his eiiuse an* nrnply evideiii Iroin 
the following wrriting of his.] 


8 AMAKR18HNA was bom iu 
1836. Within a hundrtKl 
years of his birth tite missions 
that disseminate hu . teachings 
have amumed importance. There 
is one in Spanish-speaking 
Argentina ; Utere hos been one 
iu Duteh'Engiish South Afriea ; 
and there is one Swami preaching 
Ramakrishna’s message in the 
Eurapeui tspntinent. Ute number of 
missionariei to the English-speaking 
world is hufe. In the United States 
there are ten eentres ran by nine 
Sadlius. So far there has been only 
one centre in England, led by a 
i^waini. 

It can be asserted mth pride that 
nlmost att of bur 8adht» are invited 
by the natives of the country; no- 
where do thegr toKe up their minisby 
umnvited. ^eir meagre allowances 
are frwn tiidr foragtt students. That 
they live a Sadhtt^s Ufe is conceded 
by all. Par away from thdr homes, 
hway.jhpAK.tradiUon| of. the past of 
our hmi^ IhtRy wander pure m o n ks 
idud «l Sri Bamm* 


Along with these monks there are 
lay followers serving Uic cau.se. Some 
of thorn are examples of their kind. 
Bom and brought up as Americans, 
Englishmen or Germans, they an* as 
devoted as householders of tlic satne 
spiritual oxcclicncc in India. What a 
far cry ! Is it not a far cry ? Where 
is Kamarpukur and where is New 
Yoric or Buenos Aires I 

Tremble, ye scoffing Indians, be- 
fore this triumph of divinity over 
humanity. In your entire histovy 
since those days of Asoka you have 
never witnessed such spiritual tribuie 
rendered to your racial genius by 
foreigners, ^ise, awake, open your 
eyes an<l i>ehold the sun of Kainarpn- 
kur flooding the world with the glory 
of Truth. 

Next we come to the innumerable 
men and w'omen who acknowledge 
that tiic influence of Sri Ramakrishna 
has made life worth Imng for them. 
These owe it all to the books by 
Swami Vivekananda n‘ad direct 1y iu 
English or in translatioiui. In iny 
wanderings over a quarter of o cen- 
tury all over the globe 1 have wit- 
oMed the pfaraoroenal increase in 
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the number of people who have 
dweoirered truth for tlnjinselvoa by 
reading the works of 8rt Rama- 
kriahna^a eldest spiritual son- They 
look upon tlic Guru of gurus as 
Perfect Man. Perfect Man, or jii- 
carnation of God, he baa sljowcml 
glory on India and all humanity. Each 
came to honour, not to humble. Each 
man or woman sees the intth tlmt 
Man is divine and should live to 
manifest that divinity. 

The books of Vivekananda h«ivc 
not gone out of print all these forfy 
years. Newer editions and other 
translations arc being printed. Com- 
pare this fact with the works of other 
Inians who have written on religion 
the past hundred yews, and you will 
see that the teachings of the 
Sannyosln belong to the ages. Pro- 
bably forty centuries will lx* devoted 
to iionouring his words. 

Who have acknowledged their in- 
fluence to 8wami|i? To date I am 
aware of the names of scientists, 
artists, pbilosoplters, mothers, fathers, 
daughters and sons of various na- 
tionniilies who have learned to do 
homage to Sri Ramakrishna wy 
reading Vivekananda. Since tiiey 
were Hindus luid Indians, the 
tribute has l>een paid to India. The 
next hundred years will see its volume 
grow hundredfold. Fortunate are we 
who have witnessed the dawn before 
the rest of the world! 

It is a matter of speculation if with- 
in a hundred years of hi« ascension 
tlio Buddlia was preached to alien 
races in far off tan*. We know 


wan pioclaimetl U) noa-Ht Urevv 
races within fifty yearn of hi« 

»ion. Ramakriifihiui wa^> madi* known 
to the world by 1894 — within ivn 
years of bin death. Thojio who will 
come ten hun<iiTd yeai> from now 
will be able to ^lleli^ule tin- luu^niiude 
of ills life. He bclongb to tin* worl^l. 
This Viswa Marmv, World-man. livc<i 
and died within a radin:^ of a few 
hundred kilometers of his birthplace. 
Now his shadow has crf>A'«ed the entire 
earth. Vedftham clatn Purmhani 
mahantaiu'’ — yes, we know Him, this 
miKhtiest of Pmons. lie is I'niver- 
sal as t!ic Sun. We who have been 
fortunate enough to know a little 
of his glory will be traitors to i> 08 - 
tcrity, if we fail to set down what we 
have seen and heard. Imlians and 
non-Indians are renouncing what men 
liold 4lear in order to join 
the Ramakrishna Mission, .\meri- 
ean, English, Scandinavian, Dutch, 
Chekoslovak and others arc some of 
our monks. This has not happened 
since the Buddhistic period of Indian 
history. 

On what doe^'^ rids stnu lmv ri>t ’ 
On n life whose fmir pillars are 
Kamatpukur, Juirambuti, Dukshincs- 
war and Belur. Mon will emue there 
for humlreds of years freen Europe. 
Africa, America, and Asia to do 
obeisance to divinity. Now they come 
in their humlreds ; later they tihall 
come in thousands. I'lic Ramn- 
krielma Missions to-day at home or 
abroad are but faint indications of 
the vivid and vast drama of to-mor- 
row. 


eo 
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By Swami Devatnmnanda 

[Swami DeraltmniuMla is .he leader of tlie Vedanta Outre of Vorituml. Befoit> lii» 
dojarture to America he had done much vnhmble work in se\eral of the edii.-atioiial 
iiiHiJlutiow of the ftdission m Xmliji, In Airtcnrn he hn.** (*xj>t*rionoe of j‘<*\ (tuI ot her 
VnUnta Centre* beeide* hi* own. und hi* writinit. therefore, niviua some delails of the 
n'ork in Amcnen and an outline of what i* inking pluce in other forrigii inumirii s \>iii !»■ 
found very btorreUng and instructive. 

Beeide* the work* of a pemumeut nature elarUni in tlie I'CMititrie* nittiiioiK'd here. 
Swami* have done temfiomry iweaehing in other part* of Uie world like France, linl.v, 
.^uth Africa, Canada, Malay Btate*, etc. It hiw also to l>e mentioned ihai. tln te 
in n permanent eettlre in Singapore, and an Adimma nmi several edncaliuual in.siitutiuns 
in Ceylon.] 


CS INCE the days when the adven- 
^ turoiu Buddhist monks went to 
distant pa^ of tite worli to spread 
iltu Gospel of the Exalted One, Indian 
religious leaden and missionaries 
have not been known to have gone to 
foreign coiutirica to preach the spiri* 
tua! tniths discovered by our sages 
and saints. This discontinuity in 
Indian missionary tradition was 
broken when Swami Vivekannnda 
liresentetl the message of Hinduism 
before the Parliament of Beiifpons 
field in connection with the historic 
CliicHgn Fair of 1883.' Since the 
Swami '6 succewful preaching in 
America and EurojK!, the Vedanta 
movement inaugurated by him bus 
lieen kept aliyc, espeeialty in the 
US.A., Iqr U»a suottSMBVC line of 
Swamis of the Raawknshna Ch^r 
who have viMted the American 
shores. In recent times the move- 
ment has been spreading to other 
Western countries as well. The fol- 
loanag U a brief account of the 
Vedanta movement in' its prewnt 
state of devdk^pmMit in (11 UJ.A., 
(2) South Amwion, and (8) Europe. 

Ik U, a A. 

As the place of Swami Viveka- 
nanda't brilliant triumph and active 
preatitingf the United State# of 


America lias been nwre ref'iMmsivc 
than any otlicr cmmfrj' <o Vcdanfic 
ideas. Since Swami Yivekanauda's 
time, in all nineteen Swamis of tl»e 
Ramakrishna Order have worked in 
the U.S.A. Of them ciglit have re- 
turned home after several years of 
preaching and two have passed away 
in America in the service of (heir 
iwlopted motlierlund. Sptcial men- 
tion ha.s to be made litre of .Swami 
ANicdananda, a direct disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna who whs mainly res- 
ponsible for stabilising the movement 
anti laying the foundation of its 
further development after Swami 
Vivekananda's return from the West. 
For a perioti of 26 ycius, from 18% 
to 1922, titc year of his final retire- 
ment to India, the Swami worked 
tirelessly for the cause of Vedanta 
in the West. Besides spreading Indian 
spiritnal ideals among people in the 
West, the Swami* labours have found 
expression in a series of vuluubic 
books on Vedanta, which are noted 
for their scholarship and lucidity of 
exposition. 

At prtssent there arc nine Swauiis 
managing ten jiennancnt centres of 
work in vtirioii.* im|>ortanl citie.'. of 
the United States. A brief descrip- 
tion of these centres and the Swamis 
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in charge of them mil give the reader 
gome idea of the nature and extent 
of the work in the U5,A. 

AVri* York. t<i<idc r— • 
Bmlhnmmin : hy 

Hwartii VivektiaHuda ta 18^1, th^ 

goewty w«« the field of the laboiii^ of 
HwitrniM Abhedaiiaiicb anti Ninnfilauan<Lii, 
lw*forc iU pYCaeni Icador ai«itutr»ed chance of 
it in lfiQ<7. Housed in a ftpaoious buiUling 
ptirtthttMcd dnrhig tlio Icadcrttbip of Hwaim 
Bodluuiadii« the Bodciy haa a boauUfully 
de(X>fnl«d anditoriusn* a chapel for ailent 
modiution and a good libniry of Kmitem 
and Wertiem philoHophiral litcrattm*. 

A morning derviwi on Sunday«, » 
study claw on the Bliagavad Gita 
on Tueadayn, pmctical icwomi in 
meditation to siudonU} fvdowed by Uic 
study of Yoga Aphofunns on Thuwdays, 
and mtaaioiial aocial funetiona form die 
iiiiportAtit acUvitieH of the Society. Many 
ilmrches, and culluriil and edivtatii»nul inn- 
tilutioHH invite the .Swaini for leetnn»M on 
the iiniveiml j»liilo>-oi»)»y of Vedutitu. 

(.nUrc, A'iw 

Kurb. fotiwdrr nwd Uw/tfr 
Mkhilamnda : Tins Centre waa foumhd 
in \W by the Swami, who in a gii^ 
speaker iind Im distitigui«hed hiimelf aa a 
writer and as a tniivUtor of Vcdanlic texts 
while in India. He eondueta a |»ublit: Her- 
vitTt‘ oil Sundays, and on aerk dav/^ he 
lioMs two chwwea on standard Ve<iantie 
ti^vU, utlcnded by an average of fifty 
tftiidenta. He haa also openeti a claw on 
the Goapel of »rt linmnkriahiwi in order 
to give the inoiw deeply^ intermsed among 
hia aUidenta a f idler and more intitnaie 
knowledge of the rcJigioiia traditiooH and 
practseea of India ibun is possible in formal 
Willies and elawea. He ahm lerUirrt? very 
often 00 invtinlioti at rnivenaty Clv’xt 
and Uieriry and cultunil associations. 

nr Vtdimim .Sim FmmUco. 

Lwijkp--SmnU A^pkamtnda ; Founded 
hy the aaintiy Bwami Tiiriyananda, a co- 
^wariplo ol 8wami Vivekawuida* in 1900, 
die Sodiely had Ibe kadenOiip of a sue- 
of'««ioii of brillifint Swiimis. Special nicn- 
tion haa to be miuJe of Swami THgtto^lihi. 
« dirwi dtsdpk of Bn Ramakrislina, who 
consolidated the Society and e«tabliiibed the 
M Btedn Ttempte i» the Wcel, in wWA 
the Sodbty ii at pvcMi bcniacd ; and 


Sw'nini Frtikru4ian;iiidji, hiii who 

wnrkrtl iu Anarjiu fur :i ]>'riul of 20 
yearnf, liolh the Swuiuiij piiNHMj awny in 
Amcrira. 

While in India, Swann AwhokanatKhi. ilio 
prciMMii leader of the Soiivlv. had rvuth nnl 
distinginshed .^rvite to rhe caibv of Sri 
HtttnakriKlinti in the lifenny held Sinif* 
he took diurge of iIh* work m 1932, lliero 
had lieen «<ueh a ^^iiiwly inereiu^' of ailmul- 
imre at all hiA iltMeourMcrx that the ^|•a(.!ion4 
aiiditorimn of the Tciuiile could no! hold 
the crowd. ConseriueiUb*. n h»W hall has 
been rented at the Ontury Club for the 
Sunday morning 8c»n i(?c*!>4, when iii« hall in 
olwa^'S full to wipHJ'ity. A pubh»' h riure 
on Vediinta on Wnlm a 

study elwHK on Kridiiy.**, and r\t».n^ion woik 
in Ouklund con!‘i.’’tiug of Sunday 
in the evening and study d.i.«i-4#,s oa 
Mondays- form the other n«!livttier< of tlic 
Swftini. During the warm ttt Jw*?on he hohls 
also tt Ue<r**at at (be >h'inTi A'*! ruioa, wli« a 
groups of Hliuh'iu^ eJuoy a iiiarvclhnifi 
pi'rifxl of «obMi‘h*, aud',’ arid jradit»!iou, 

Ik way from Uuur ncUvf' hie. 

VfiiunUt i\ii(T*\ [ioiftan <o.d 
Anhmmaf Vreaevutfi F^umicr nmi 

//viifiro— S myiwi Fnrmfuitmtutif : Swami 
Farantntmnda has l.»een working actively 
in Aniericii for the past 30 yi arn He h 
die author of H-veml wtirk^, both jueMi 
and pof^ieab which are jiot«d fur iliur 
.simplicity of r^t.sle aud thsaliun lalbaro* 
ami hair been u •.mu re uf lU^j-jr.dinu in 
many ifpintitiii aspiiautuu 

Of the two centres HituaU-it on ilu 
two coasts of Aiacrican t’oijiuieiit, 
(dm one at Boston on the Allandc is housed 
in a inagnificenl four-storied wuh 

a large and attruedve auditorium and a 
chapel used for silent niedilatinn and Wi»r* 
ship by resident mniibers aiul i>.fiidin('. 
Two i^niues on .Sumhiys, a rhvs^ on Hindu 
l>htloso|iliieal w'ork,s on Tuesda.is nml a 
Hindu dinner seized to the studeoU and 
gu^ on 'riniradiiys comprise the weekly 
programme of (he lAmlre. At CoirasHi, 
ao miles from Boston, the IVnire owiw 
ft beautiful Ashnnna or '* KAdrrat wheii* 
stiHlents can live in iHareful !*eelu.siou for 
ijeveml days with the pemussiim of 

the awtlioribes. For (he pasf 20 ye:u^ the 
Centre has been conducting the well-known 
Vedanta monthly magaame entitled. ** The 
Message of the East,^’^ 
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IV Atuuidii AiiKmina of La CVhcohu, 
CalifoRitft on UiQ Fncific Coant, fatmded in 
1923 w ft fiioater attmni^ in Amrica to 
build up Mpiiitiml life of in 

tlrti jWttrefur aecluwon of tho woodn. It in 
stUiiiied in an area of o^ cr 130 actc» of 
hu‘l on maKnifiecnt wooded hills. The 
j.ludejiu» live here an resident inemberN lend- 
ing A life ol mmphdtor, coniemplntioit ond 
oommimiOB* Bemde9 Sunday Sen ices and 
weekly eteca, the AAbrama haa an ait 
dcpartcnent, a krf^ apiaiy and arrange- 
mcut« for moonso making and weaving. 

7Vsc TVdanffi /VomV/rofT 

and Leader— tSofo mi Akhilmmndn : 
lounded in ICKW, Uk» fhieiety lui» Von 
jii rnunenUy estahlished in a ishort period 
of threo yeare. Tlua ih not a little due to 
the ability, scholarship, and loving and 
griiiitl dtsipositiou of Swann Akhilaounda 
wIkj huK won many friemli for the cousc 
fnviii the b<e«l elnosK*# of wn iety. The iiuig- 
nilloeut UiitMi-’fioried building of the 
ly, donated by two American member^*, has 
a « ljupel. ttii nudiforiuui, a lifiraiy . an otike. 
i\ rpieiul aorahip room, and living quartens 
and study for the S’vnmi. HeiadoK the 
mM\\ Svmday Sendees, and einjiflses on Hindu 
ScripUirtoi on TwviKiaya and Thurnluys, tuc 
Swami baa a b\w»y pi-ogramme of keuurfi 
lu churdwAr synagogvie.s und ctiUim? clulw, 
radio -pecches, aud social gaUicring# lU (lu? 
SiK'iety* 

The Vtiimdu ^cUiyf Chicago. FomaUrr 
fihd Lender— Gncmf.#?r<imuuad« : 
Tlu^ Sixiety o\v<^ its ongm and ifa prciscnl 
Ihiurishing condition to the versnUlity anti 
uncommon abiUtie« of iUt founder and 
lundiT. Tltoiigh i^atnblishiKl only iu IWO, 
the .Society luw a hirgo group of slciwly and 
mnrere siudente. The popularity of the 
work is indicated by the fact that the 
Swami Has to addrean often lowkixi 
Sunday gerviow at Masome Temple, two 
Hu^'kly claarea on Hindu Scripture* acwmi- 
pfinied with unxlitnliaii and spedal eourres 
in Hindu lVt(hology, medi' rlion and phi- 
losophy eitlier peiscMmily or through oorro*- 
lHmdGnee---Aie lh« important nctivitio* 
coodiielod hiy Ike The Society also 

hokb pitt<i^ pkniem domerst 
wonnlly, give* porformaiioe* in Hindu 
«w»w in which the Swiuiii i* on cxixrt. 
The Vedmie Soc^ffpr /Vfhi»«L LonJer 

•^mm Dewtmanamio : Foundeni in 
1925 by Swnmi Ptabhai’MUUidA, it* present 


lender took eliBrgv t»i it in m 2 . h\ WM 
Um feiocrety .moved to lU iH^rnuvnmt h<*ud- 

quartered the Vcdic T< tuple —a twa-Hi-orird 
building «biated in a rv^iden- 

tial cUatiict. Besidej^ Hunthi\ Stnirrs, 
weck-dt*y chiJstfx?^ do', ufk.n;.! S i- 

vire*, and aoeial gnthering^. I in- Suci^ i y Am 
eimdiictit a Women » u < ultur d 

and educational group con«i«tinK of xioin^n 
inembors and frienda of Uie iSo<ic>ty, wlit^h 
meet* once in a month. ^ f > 

and forttm* in difftreinit partii of the my aiY^ 
ftbo organised. 

Thtn IVdaitffi Sodrtg, HoUywootl, Fwui^ 
(icf and LcodiT'— »Sir«wi i^rebimvernmiu ; 
Tile Society, cMablhhed in 1030, k pi riiui- 
ncntly hmired in the Vivekioiantia Jiojii«> 
— the. beautiful residence of a devoted db- 
ciplo uf Swami Vivcfcaiuindu dc»nuM*(i for 
the pur|H>*e of spreading the mei^ge of 
Vedanta, lit a city when' the liutli ttek- 
ers arc often la< in the metlh'V rd p^iiido- 
n itgiuu and tiu up Vog.i di lu'H. tr if u.*a. 
the Society uiidfr the buiderdup o/ Suami 
Prahhavaiuuidti, who in both u r.pin(u.d 
leader and .a true friend, is a we koine uddi- 
tion. Hi* Sunday Serviei'e are ofleii la id 
in packed huilK. Ou Thunako>» h(^ cou- 
dmUa a maly ou hlumkud workrf 

dcaiiuK with Hindu plii(o>o]diy uiul Yoga. 
He liaa ahio Martid u iit vv lauc of work, 
keenly npprr-cisif* d (>> mmiy Ameih.ui 
IKirenla, cyn.M:iting m i\»i\ ulJu'i 

Sumhiy for children, where n<i!i-<.»ct;iri;\n 
prindplca of practical apirituul lining are 
expounded throiigli aimple .-itorieh and in*i- 
ptring l)iographic^< To fulhl Mu Kurd 
demand for the teuehiiig. the Swaim ki-'i 
apccial relic** of lecture* in tiilYcreut patirt 
of ihe city, and hoUl^ nuH iiug^ :uul -tiuly 
clai#rej!i in branch centre.^ ouli*ide ii. 

Vrdanta Sovudyr Waikingtifu. r - 

JSuemi Vwidi^anmdo : At the Soi u fy 
building idtuated in a promineul MMdion of 
the capita! city of ilie Tnited StaU .s Swnmi 
Vividyiiuianda givra uiie public knlun’ on 
tSumla.VM ;ind holdrt two .s« n» it und cliV‘^‘ ^ 
preceded by eikmt lucditutiom 'Plu' Swami 
htid done much literary work white m India. 
Hi* Icrturea an? often broadca.'^l .over the 
radio. 

Alt the centn»* in the Tnilcd Stniea 
obscn’c in n lilting manner tin- l>irtli- 
day anniven5ari«-> of the great teacli- 
en of ilic world, and aume of litem 





The V’nvfkftnaiulji Home, H<)llvw<xi<l 





The Hindu Temple, 'nin I'ninrisco, California 
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observe also Hindu .fraUvuis like 
Durga Pooja and others. They main- 
tain a large eultection of Vedanta 
literature f(Hr sale. 

Is Sooth Amebu/a 
An Interesting development of the 
Vedanta work of the Ramakrishnn 
Mission in foreign lands is the start- 
ing in 1933 of a Ratnakrishna 
rama in Buenos Aires, iltc capital of 
Argentina republic of South America. 
Swanu Vijayananda who is responsi-' 
blc for this work has met with un- 
precedented sucecas in this land where 
tlic niesaage of Hinduism is for the 
first time being heard. Every week 
the Swnmi holds five »erij)tural class- 
es in the morning, attended rcgtilarly 
by 35 students, and 3 evening classes 
attended by about 60. TIjc Swami 
has been delivering a very large uom- 
Ikt of public lectures to which his 
ekK|uence and forceful personality is 
attracting from 600 to 1,000 hcarens. 
The Swami <loea all hie preaching in 
.Spanish. The Ashraraa is going to 
undertake the translation of Swami 
Vivekananda’s works in Spaniali, and 
the publication of the addresses and 
claso-lalk* of Swami Vijayananda 
It has to bo remarked that the Swa?ni 
has gained Ihia remarkable aucccss in 
spile of Uic fact that the field of hia 
laiwur lies in a Catholic country 
where he lias to face Uic bitter oppo- 
sition of imwcrful religioua organiaa- 
tiona. 

In Eubopb 

The Vedanta work was firet started 
in England by Swami Vivekananda, 
but it did nat cs<»ilinue for a long 
alter bia But aince the anival 

of Saraml Avyaktananda in London 
in mi nmr aro being made 
to revive the work there* Frvm 
March IVBi the Swami waa having 


three regiilfir wcfkly ong(\j;cnK'nts< - 
a drawing*rooui talk in Stivuihain, 
a rncHlittttiou claiw in the liiiernti- 
tional PVHow.ship CMub a»cl a Icctuiv 
in the hnirt of Kondon. I!o uho nioi 
8cvcral promi?u*n! inter- 

in Indian tlionght aiul Icchircd 
before many cuKtiral asMUMatioub on 
invitation. As a result of the ini crest 
created by the Swami 's work, a 
Uaiuakriijhna-Vivckiinauda Vedan- 
ta Society haR been organised in 
I-»ondoii lant year, Ib^l^iilar 
and Iccturetj iiix^ held under tlu? um- 
picca of the Society, and new pco[)lc 
arc getting inlercstcd in Ihe ni(»vc- 
men!. The Society inafh r.rran^t - 
ments n»r cclrbrating the Birth- 
('enlenar>’ of Sri l{Mfnakrh'*lina in a 
fitting manner. 

The Vedanta movement wliich was 
till reecnlly inlluericing mainly tlic 
English speaking countrio*?, is now 
making ih**clf fell in the KnroiHan 
eonlinenl also. The (Miblifafion of 
Romain Uollaud’s iaMjk.*' on Kjuna- 
krUhiia arnl Vivckanajul:i in various 
Kumpean laugimge« liui* fur suine- 
iime prepared the gronml ft»r work. 
Ttie next i?tage began when a group 
of enriie^it aspininl^ of \\'i<*Rlmden, 
Germany requcijlcd the Headquarters 
of the Knmakri/^him io si nd 

a spiritual Icachcr, ami Swami 
waraiianda, the then Pn^iilcitt of the 
Kamakrishna Malli, .Madras, wiis 
deputed in responee to ihiR request 
in November 1933. T'hc Swami has 
since then beru visiting important 
eiiiea and cultural centres of t eiiiral 
Euit>|>e, forming group.s of dt^vuice.s 
and earnest stndenis in the plmxss 
thus visited. In Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, there are iliri*e groups witii 
whom the Swruni Rpoiit t!ie greater 
pwt of the fast year of bin stay, 
holding iw luauy as 10 cla-Jrses or mure 
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a week. A good nucleus hns been 
formed here. The Swaini vit«Ut;d 
Switaerand in 1936 and is now trying 
to make it the base of his work in 
Central Europe. In SwiUeriamI three 
groupe have beat formed, one at St. 
Moritt, another at Carapfer and a 
third in Geneva. With each of 
these groups the Swaiui staja 
for a few months in the year holding 
classes. At Geneva talks were given 
to the members of the society of 
Friends and Bahai International 
Bureau, and the beginningB of a per- 
manent group have been fonned. In 
Zurich also the Bwami hns found a 
group of earnest students. Besides 
staying a few umntlis with the groups 
ultoady formed in Btesc places, tlie 
8wami will shortly \'i8it Paris and 
other cities where the admirers wt 
Raiuakrisiina-Yivckaiutnda want to 
start a permanent centre of w'ork 
during tlic year of the Master’s Cen- 
Unar}'. 

In addition to forming the nucleus 
of work in these places, the Bwami 
nUo visiUil Cmcow in Poland where 
lib lectures were translated into 
Polish language. 

Beudes the work w'itli groups, the 
Swami has established points of con- 
tact w'ith tnauy scholars and dovoteim 
in Germany, Switserland and Poland. 
He has gained several ht(d>ly gifted 
and s(Hrituaily mindt^ devotees and 
friends for the movement, who have 
identified tbemeelvea with the cause 
and simie of sriioin are giving all 
tlicir time and energy for its growth. 

Aaotiier work of pmtnaneiit value 
is the schmne for the translation of 
Swami Vivelcananda’s four Yogas 
and Insfdred Talks into German and 
French. Miss MacLeod, a close 
Amineiui friend of Swami Viveka- 
ttiSill mmI Hi Iho movtaneiit beaiu^ 


Uie name «»f his Master, has gene- 
rously giv*ii lltc fuIlli^' for the 
German translation, and also made 
a decent contribution townnls bring- 
ing out the Umtes in French wltieli 
has. already been undertaken by Mon. 
Jean Heriicrt. In addition (his a 
German journal named H'/ fhe Ruhr. 
hns undertaken to open ns (ohinins 
regularly for articles on Vedaatic 
subjects. This will be of inunonse 
value in ]K>|>ulnrising Vednntic ideas. 

" Up till now 1 am doing only the 
pioneering work, " W’ritcs the Sw-nnii. 

" The numlier of those who arc 
coining within the spin-re of il.s in- 
fluence and are la-ung hcliitMl by it is 
steadily growing mid will greatly in- 
crease after the books are published. 
So, os the trend of evenis elearly 
indicates, Uie Vedanta inuvemeiit in- 
augurated by Haniakrislinu-Viveka- 
nandu hns come to stay in Ktint|«', 
And it is going to be tirinly ( siabhsh- 
cd here before long for pro|>ag:,tmg 
the message of cullurui synthesis and 
religious hannony, and proinoling 
thereby a spiritual understanding luul 
unity between the l-hisi aiul the 
West. " 

CONCI.ISION 

In coiiclttsion w’c wish to reniiirk 
that the Vedanta movement is not 
something foisted on the West by 
Indian teachers, It is only tlar response 
of India to the clearly expressed need 
of many |)cople in the West 
for Indian spiritual ideals. The 
Swunis arc only guests and carry no 
funds with them from India ; in 
America their ex|wn»es are bf)n»e 
wholly, and in Euro)ic luuiaty, by 
their students. The work is still in 
its infancy, but even its present il» \(-- 
hiptuenL has been |Kis«il>lc Ikcuusc 
the pct^le tliere want it. Wc cannot 








Swami Vatiswuraiiamia 
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better cooelude ttui short account 
than by quoting partly from a letter 
of Dr. Horace J. Bridges, leader of 
The Ckicego Ethical Society, addres* 
se«l to one of the Swamis : '* There 
are some of us who have felt in all 
seriowmeas that some sort of eynttie- 
aia between Eastern and Western 
ideab is indispensable for the well- 
being of the world. Vin may pcrhafis 
be pardoned for thinking that the 
Bast inay have something to learn 
from us in such matters as politics 
and government, the seeking of pi>r- 
Bunat liberty under law, in sclcnee, 
and Uie organisation of material side 


of life. But we must be very lacking 
in iniaginaliun and a true mmse of 
values if we do not realise how much 
we have to learn from old philoso- 
phies which saw thro\igh the fallacy 
of materialism long before we in the 
West ha«l done so, and which learned 
the great secret of insight through 
serenity luul rciawe. If you can do 
anything to bring this blessing into 
the hectic life of Auunica. wi- shall 
all be your debtors. ” Wc need not 
add that the same sentiment has b«HMi 
expressed by other well-wishers of 
the movement in other \\’i'stern 
countries also. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA MOVEMENT IN 
AMERICAN LIFE 

By Misa Helen F. Hubei 

(Mm Rubel, otherwise known n» Blukti, belonxs to the VinlnnUt Society of Providi-nee, 
UiSA. She has done great perwinid naorifire to iuilp the RaniAkrlthnu laovfiiu.nt l>uth m 
India and America. Coming as it does from the pen of one who hiu> bctni i-loM'ly nsKO(-i!«l<'<1 
with the Ramakridina movement and has (hvived siarituiil tx'nefiM by tluA lewociAtion, 
die reader will find in this article an authentic .statement of wlint the tnovcmeni is tlohig 
for Americaiis who come within its influence.] 


f HE message of i^ri Kamakrishna 
was brought to the West by 
Swami Vivekananda just at the right 
litue to counteract tlie insurmotmt- 
nblc difliculties that were arising in 
its menial and emtotaoral life. To- 
wuds the end of the !^nnete«nth Cen- 
tury, due to the great strides made 
by science, the old dispute between 
science and Christianity became in- 
tensified. Tire spread of education 
snd eacy eoxnnnmteation esused this 
disagreetauit to have a more far- 
>^0)ing offoet in all iduues of man’s 
life. 

Scteoce was diseovaing facts about 
l^be age of the world and of the stare 
Ksology and asteono^jy. It was 
^Qliflorooof the laws of mat- 


ter in nature*. In biology, cs)H*cially, 
important was the defining of the law 
of heredity which brought on the 
stniggle between Darwini.-m and 
Lainarckianism as to how man de- 
veloped. Even philosophy was tend- 
ing towards purely materialistic ex- 
planations and trying to use ncicntific 
methods. Philosophy is in any cn.se 
intellectual rather than cxi'crimcnt.'d, 
BO that the cunclustuns arc not very 
sarisfaetory. 

People in their difficulties, and 
when trying to understand and ex- 
plain life, turned to the Church as 
dirinely inspired, but found there flu* 
Christian thcor>' of creation, the doc- 
trine of original sin, and an anthro- 
pmnorphic, extra-cosmic Gotl. There 
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was no plact for the findings of 
science nor for the philoeopbically- 
minded md thou(d>tful nuin. When 
A person fnib in businesi and there- 
fore lose* the |)Owcr to provide sus- 
tenance for himself and his family, 
when there is mortal sickness, when 
A beloved one dies, man first turns to 
the Church. But the custodians of 
religion could not prove to hi* satie- 
faetko nor say with authority l>aficd 
on experience that spirit exist* nor 
that there is surely immortality. 
rhri*t told men to leave all and to 
follow Him to know His Father. He 
taught and showed a life of high 
moral conduct. But people wivh 
their minds bent on material desires 
heard not the greatest good and de- 
cided that the conduct he advocated 
was impracticable since it did not 
help them l<i gain their ends. 
To be truthful, they thought, 
raif^t be virtuous, but it would 
not help them make money nor 
provide against the hard living 
conditions. The same with lying, 
and 80 on. Beset with increased 
inau;riai cares and desires, and dis- 
appointed at finding no bc]{) from the 
existing religion, man became <titheis- 
lie or agnostic. He turned his entire 
attention to gaining whatever materi- 
al {deasures be conld in this short life 
of which he felt sure. He argued that, 
if all is material and tircre is no life 
hereafter, tlien man may do as he 
wants BO tong as he dees not clash 
witlr the law. 

But people are not happy nor saiis- 
fie4 with such conclusions. They feel 
innately mthin thwnaelvw a craving 
fw hli^ thing*. Urgnl on by Uiis 
and by tiWr many iwmbleai they 
»e^ aynywhare for help. Both good 
psydugloi^ and pseudo-psycholo- 
gist* Me leeorted to, sU inannM of 


lectures are attended one after 
another — all witliout .satisfaction. 

Finally the seekers come ufioii the 
Bwamis. Those who are socking 
merely sensation, aids to Ijoauly or 
cures for old age, soon drop off. Those 
who remain arc drawn by tlie all- 
comprehensive rationality of the 
theory of Vedanta witli a path for 
every temperament ; or, more usually, 
limply by the personality of the 
Swami, bespeaking deep knowledge 
and exiHwience. Science, they fiinl, 
rather than being opposed to religion, 
is an integral i)nrt of it. There is a 
scientific method for those wlio pre- 
fer it. lAscturcs and interviews give 
peychologioal help and explanations 
to those nervously distracted with 
their myriarl honscliolcl cares. They 
are shown that their very work can 
be lightened and turned Godwurd. 
There is a devotional path to satis- 
fy the seeking heart. .\11 sincc-rc 
seekers find help. 

At the homes of the Society stu- 
dents feel a peace and rcstfulness 
which relaxes and rcfrc-shcs them. 
There in the classes Uicy hear of the 
value of meditation and arc given the 
opportunity to try. At times of fe.Hti- 
vals, those who can, come together 
to prepare and tt> servo food, and 
learn from the Swami the highest 
method of work. Every centre has 
a library for members who wish to 
read but arc not able to buy the 
books. 

The different religioiw, Judaism, 
Catholicism and the various sects of 
Protestantism are now trying to bring 
harmony between them. For this 
purpoM the religious leaders meet to- 
gether to discuss' and to bear lectures, 
^ley are beginning to invite the 
Bwainis to join tliem and to tell of 
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Hie hAitnonwation of relifporo ns 
shown Iqr Sri RamAkrishna. 

As yet the idea of the possibility, 
and therefore of the desirability, of 
realisation is not welLknown. Even 
after living in America a number of 


years it in Imrd to realise the far- 
reaehing effect of this on the lives of 
the people. For the most part only 
those who remain with the Swainis 
for a length of time gain any flcnire 
for realisation, as it must come 
through renunciation. 


SRI RAMAKKlSHNA’S HIUTIIDAY 

The birthday anniversary of Bhagavan Sri Uamukrishna fulls on 
the 24th of February- 19.'16, and Iht' annual celebration in (amneetion 
with it will lake place at the liatnakrishna Math, Myiapore. Mudrsis, on 
Sunday, t-hc Ist of March. The birthday this year being the Centenary 
of the Master, it will be celebrated in different places at different times 
from February 1936 to February 1937. We shall in future be giving 
more Infunuation alxiut the centennial celebration in Madras and 
elsewhere ; but mcaowhile we draw the attention of the ri-atlm-s to the 
appeal in connection with it, pnoUshed on the next page. 




AN APPEAL 




In ooncluding this cotumetnaratioa issue of Ihc " Vcdantn Kcsai i ” we apj't'al 
to all our readers to exteod their help in caiT>'ing out the plan drawn up by 
the Headquarters of the Ratnakrielma Mission to do something of permanent 
value in memory of the holy occasion of Sri Rnmakrishna’s Birth -Centenary. 
There are three items in this programme that deserve s|>(;cial mention. Those 
ftro : (1)^ the weation of o Ceniral Fund for aiding the hunmnitnririn netivitie'i 
of die lifiMnon nieh as Relief Work during Rood, famine and pestilence, etc., 
and maw education ; (2) the publication of Uie Centeruiry Memorial Vohimr 
dealing with the ©volution of Indian thought and culture from the Vedie 
times ; and (3) the construction of a Temple for Sri Ramakrishnu at Belur. 

To carrj' out this jdnn a very large stun of nmney h requiretl. and thi« 
has to be rollcetcd between Fehruaty 1936-37, the year of flie (’enU-tiary 
celebration. For the construction of the Touiple, the major pan of the 
nccs^ssary amount has been contributed by some devotet‘8 of Sri Uamakrislma 
in foreipi lands. For the other items, however, money will have to be raised 
in this country itself. The splendid services of Ute Mission in the pn-^t in 
times of flood, famine and pestilence entitle its appeal in aid of a Central 
Fund for financing these o|>crations, to a w'anu and lilwral resiwmse froiii the 
public. The cultural value and comprehensiveness of the proposed Memorial 
Volume will be evident from the advertistuuent of it published el'ewhfre in 


this issue. 

In the name of Sri Ramakrishna, the Saviour of India’s cultural and 
spiritual ideals, wo apfioal to the generous public to come forward %vith liberal 
conlributioiw, and thus participate in relieving the sufferings of the fmor and 
the distressed, and in popularising India’s cultural an.l spiritual idiuds a! la.me 
and abroad. 


For the information of those who wish to comrihuu', wr widi i.i siat. 
here that thert» is a system of memberslup which is oixn to all irrts(»iclivc 
of caste, creed or nationality. The minimum fee is Us. 6 tR.«. 3 tor smdtmlsi 
in India. Burma and Ceylon, and 1 or $5.00 in foreign countries. Meu)- 
ters will receive free of charge the Centenary Bulletins as they are 
from time to time. They will also be entitled to have at concession pruy. t > 
the Centenary Memorial Volume (2) the Ctntenar>' Album and (») «!»* 

Memorial Medallion. 

All remittances may 1w sent al tlic Vedanta ivesnn ad.bvss. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

(By * M *t a dtfcct ditcipla of the Matter) 

It two YM. 1 IMU 

B ithi tbt fom of ooayenatirat tod reads like a novel, 
li yitiedtB Bd Baiii^iTishiia*^ teaohitigs hi adramaiio 
getlii^» giving a vivid peo-pictore of the occasions when 
they were delivered and the persosB who listened to them. 
There is no problem of Spiritual Life that does not find 
eolation therein. 

** 8o«ntto dbtogaM m« Pbto all o*w~Voa (raUu>r) an aatlnly liMdan. 
lloMffm, Owiltaiaallaiart U taitBlUlr taantlint. Bvarylndr liketU-heM 
ar la tka Waat.”— Smmi Fwabnimda. 

g IMce Erch Volamoi Cloth Ra. 2*8* Gilt Rt. 3. 

S aBaMy sia aiaaig gMtsMsastafiasasatsasasagasaBasaBrasasasasasas sss^ts 


SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS 

OF SWAM! 3 RAHMANANDA 

I« it a book of nia ipiriloal ooomelt. slvlag pwotfoallnairuoUop 
^nkmoditatioa. wonbip. oontlnanoa. good oompany. mind oontnd, 

far God. God Tiaioo. •Ekpaa and tha lika. 

AaiOTahi^ bankbook tor all WjWt***^ “*'*•*"*•• 

**Relpi eat te paas frem Raflmeu t« Uglit."— The Hiadn- 

“lliaMainr dfar troth, aeoording to arary faith and ohurob, 
will find to the book Bgbl. bop*. eioouragamant and Jnapimlion.’’- 

trvMk of every phaio sad ahsraofar. — wfartp. 

“The book will ba naafol ov'm to tha more gron among layman * — 

diMHWrya- 

priatad in latfe type* «“ t*®^ 

'• *4 . allaaatlvalr 

WiA ewfertwrffgf ttiSwwti. m ^ ^ 


^ fl^Vnteila Kesavt " HylaiMM. Madras. 
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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY^ 

RAMAKRISHNA CENTENARY CONCESSIONS 

ON THE rOLLOWJJNti PUBLICATIONS 
Available onh on orders received durinsf the months of April and 
May^ 1936, More than one cof^ will not he 5iijt>p/f></ to each person* 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA THE GREAT MASTER 4 ^ 

By ‘Simmt Hamilmumlu 

lA ptilkiiiK cvf-n< illu^fntting h«w lJ>c u|i|>dr>'iitl.v iviiuuuu ads i>i Sri 
lUuDikrWmii wtre ofU^u full of n»rr»(« il I. clow 1 


The Siioitler tiltvaya opniit hit 
heart to Mathurumth ami 
seeks Aw advice. 

f S MftihuraD«Ui bad nothing to 
hide from the ‘ Fattier, ' so also 
the ‘ Father ’ would, at all times save 
the periods of ecstasy, look ujKjn 
Mathiir in the same way as a child 
(Iocs upon its mother or one friend upon 
another, laying bare his heart com- 
pletely to him without aiiy reserve, 
and consulting hia views and cordially 
acrcptiiiK his advice on alt matters. 
We have already stated the verdict of 
our si’ripturea with regard to the con- 
dition of one who has risen to the 
highest step of spiritual knowledge, — 
that such a person aiiiMJor.s to the pub- 
lic at large to be either crazy, '^r 
i«lovcnly, or childish. This is not all. 
Siiukara, the great worhl-teachcr, has 
also state«l in unambiguous lunguago 
that such iMJoplc ever remain absorbed 
in spiriiuiil bliss derived from self- 
knowledge, without -being distrucU.-d 
by exlomat circumstances, no matter 
whether they are placed in the midst 
of what the world considers its great- 
est }oy~-the hunmes of an imperial 
palace, or whether they ha\*e to live 
a mendicants life, subsisting jn 
tneaoyc abos, and dressing only iii a 
single strip of loiu-doth. 

mi II 

— Fwefcu-cAudawwmt. 
“ A fiberated soul moves about now 
to 8tt kfiokt now M ft seiolar, or again 


as i>o»se4saed of princely wealth, llu 
appears to Ik; sometiiue.>j a lunatic, 
and ttt other times perhaps quiet, 
steady and intelligent. Like a pjdhon* 
he may sometimes totally refrain from 
begging his food and other imliapcn- 
sablc necessities, lie may be highly 
honoured in some places and in others 
insulted, or again may remain quite 
unknown. But in every .nlatc he is 
unshaken and ever absorbed in 
supreme blis.^," 

When tl)i.s has been .said with re- 
gard tt> the souls that have attained 
liberation in this life, what wonder 
is there if tlic great incuriialions of 
God likewise ever remain undisiracUal 
and Iwhavo like a child ? ’Fherefore 
there is nothing |H;eulinr in the des- 
cription wc have given abov»’ of the 
behaviour of the Master towards 
Mallmranath. Hut it was flic good 
furttme of MathuraiiuUi to have Ihhui 
able to spend a pretty long I'lcriod in 
such close assoeiation with the Ma-stei . 

/foie the A/cisftr <ras mindful 

of iiuthurannth’.'i xrvlfarc. 

How sweet indetsl was tlie relation 
betw’ecn the Muster and Matiiuru- 
nath I The Master, <luring the period 
of his s|)iritual jmu'tices, and in later 
life also, would at once inform 
Mathuranath of his requirements 
whenever he fouml himself in iiwd of 
anything. The risions or feelings 
tliat wem exitcricnectl by the Ma.>>ter 
in the stales of ecstasy or at oUier 

^fho python is mipisMcd to lie 
inotionlom at one spot nail live upon Midi 
food alone m cluince may bring to it« very 
mouth, 
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tiincH were rccouuled to MaUiurniiiati, 
ttixl his views on them were eagerly 
isougiii. Hie Master wae always 
particular to aee that Mathuranath's 
incmey was usefully 8()cnt, that the 
prqierty dedicated to the service of 
God was being actually utiliwd for 
that puJiKMC and that monks, strang- 
ers and poor people were being fc«l 
witi) the offerings, so iltat great reli- 
gious merit may accrue therefrom to 
MathuranaUi. VVe have heard of 

muneroua illustrations of the Masters 
close attention to all motters of like 
nature. F.ven long after the tiemise 
of iite pious Uani Rasmani and 

Mathnranath, when we had all 

gathered round the Master, we 
noticed similar instances occasionally, 
one of which may not be out of place 
here. 

The Master personally asks for the 
teniple-oflmngs on a spemd 
day of worship. 

There was on arrangement since 
Mathuranath's time that after the 

noon worship one tray of cemked thingo 
and another of fruits and sweets from 
the daily offerings sAiould lie regularly 
sent to the Master for lii.'< own use 
as well ns for those who inighi be 
with him. Besides this, on fc-stive 
occasions particularly, a iwrtion of 
die speeiai offonngs w'as also to be 
sent to the Master. 

Now every year on a particuh.r 
auspicious day in the rainy season, 
there used to be a festival on a small 
scale in the temple. In accordance 
the tmiil practice, various 
fruits were effeied to the Divine 
^fother on this oeeasion, after the 
*^|XH*ial trtwtdtip. The concert was 
pf&yiflfp Bwami Yoganrmda and a 
few 0 ^ devotees were iritli die 
blaster. 


liilftrt'nt kinds af vrstasij iioi'willy 

apfHaring in the MasUi on di/Jic- 

fiff.sjtinous 

On imriirularly aiiHpkioui^ ilaiy.'y the 
Mattier nml to have cM\siiuiu>, the 
forms of whieh would alwriys he rric- 
vanl to the jmriieuhir flny t»f their 
appearance. (,>n Vaisliniiva festivals 
he used to be in Vaishnava atiitudes, 
while on the sperifil days for J*^hakn- 
worship his attitUiicH would have 
special reference to the ISbakti or the 
Mother of the Universe. As for in- 
stance, rlurint^ the Durjta l^ija Cole- 
brutiun, ami s|>t eially at the juncture 
of the eighth and the ninth lunar 
daypi, or on the oceufifui (»f the wor- 
ship of Kali tan aspect of the Divine 
Mother like Durga > the Master would 
be filled with thoughts of the Divine 
Mother, and iis a consequence all his 
physical movements would bt' sus- 
j.a*ndcd and even his iwr<on would 
sometimes take the same pose as that 
of the particular Deity in whom his 
mind was alisorlml. But on the birtli- 
ebys of Sri Krishna and similar other 
occasions, ihe eightfold physical 
changes such as tremor of the IkhIv, 
the standing of the hairs on their 
ends and other .signs a^sociiUt'd viiih 
them Would ap[M'ar ivs n iv-suh of iii.s 
being filled with the thoughts of Sri 
Krislma and Sri Undluu Moreover, 
these ecsUvsics would come so very 
naturally to him that they di<l not at 
all appear to be the results of any 
pariiculiir effort. Rather, it was 
often noticetJ that even though on a 
[Uirticularly holy day the Master 
might bo wholly al^orbed in discus- 
sing various t4>(>i(‘8 with ns, roinniniiig 
quite forgetftd of the >|>eeial sanctity 
of ilK‘ day, all of a snddeu hi^' luiiul 
ivould recoil from all external thiiuis 
and enter into an ecstasy relevant to 
tbc oecasiou, as if cumpellcd to do so 
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by uoiiM* other force. Many a tiim? 
we experienced instanm of this nature 
during the Master’s residence at 
Sliyampokur in Calcutta. While en- 
gaged in ctmversation with Dr. 
Mohendratal Sarkar and other devo- 
tees crowding his room, the Master 
once suddenly entered into an ecstasy 
just at the meeting point of Uic eiglith 
and ninUi days of tlie lunar month, 
which is considered a very aus|Mci- 
ous nunnent in the Durga Puja cele- 
bration. Who could then guess by 
observing his countenance, beaming 
with a divine smile, whifli was in 
striking contrast to his usual pale look 
caused by the fatal disease, that he 
was the same peiaon, or that he was 
at all suffering from any kind of ill- 
ness ? 

Similarly, on this particular festive 
day of the rainy season referred to 
before, tlie master was falling into 
ecstatic moods now and then. At 
times like a boy of five he was danc- 
ing and singing the praise of the 
Divine Mother in great d- .'light. All 
present w'ere gating steadily ut his 
face, being eliariiied 1>y its heavenly 
beauty, and themselves too enjoying 
various spiritual experiences that were 
caused by the holy association with 
this mon-god. The worship tenni- 
nated almost towards the close of the 
night and ])eq)ie bad little lime to 
rest befofe day-hieak. 

When it was about eight or nine 
e'clods in tlie morning the Master 
noticed that the portion of tlie offer- 
ings of taat night, which was to come 
lo his room according to the practice 
of the temple, had not been brought. 
He called Ramlal, his mqihew and 
1‘ricBt of the Kali temple, into his 
and inquired about the cause of 
tiic delay. But the latter replied that 
all the offieiinigi had been sent to the 


[.\l»Kit, 

iuauager’.s office as usual, and the 
shai'ea of difTereiit pemius were l^eing 
disiribiiicd from there aeeuidintf; ki 
the rt'gular practice. lie could not nay 
why the Master s share had not come 
a« yet. This made the all Uie 

more anxioius and imj)aticnt lie 
iH'f'un lo iiKpiirc aluiUt it of every 
pennon he met, and continued for 
wmietime to harp on this one theme. 
After waiting fruitlessly for a short 
while in this manner, the Master put 
on hia slipjiers and went jKrsonally 
to the manager inquiring, “ Well, why 
has not the share for that room 
(pointing to his owm room) l)ecn sent 
as yet ? Is it due to oversight ? It is 
ver>’^ bad tliat such a long-sianding 
custom should n(uv Im^ stopped tlirougli 
oversight.” The manager felt some- 
what ashamed aiul replied, Have not 
the things gone to your nwan as yet ? 
Very bad, indeed ! 1 am scntling 

them immediately. ’’ 

♦Siirimi Yotjuiuifhlas Ifwughts on the 
Master's tU mamlinif his share oj 
offerings in this manner, 

8\vaini Yoganancla who wa.s pre- 
sent in the MjisUTs room on this occa- 
sion was then a mere lioy. Born of 
a respectable family, he was not a 
little proud of Ins high {xdigreu and 
did not look upon the managiT and the 
other employees and prirrsts of the 
Kali temple as worthy of resjiCM t due 
lo human l)cings, although he hml 
dedicated liiinsclf at the feet of the 
Master on account of the latter « fleep 
love and frecly-lxjHtowed mercy. 
Moreover, his house was almost ad- 
jacent to the temiilo garden. Hence 
it w'as ver>' convenient for him to 
come to the Mtister every rlay. Aial 
how could he at all help coming then? ? 
The wonderful attraction of the 
Master would drag him perforce to 
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the temple at the usual hour. But 
airai^ becat^ be held , the Master in 
g^<eat r«|;ard, eould he condescend to 
behave courteously towards the peo- 
ple of the temple ? Therefore, when 
the Master became impatient for his 
share of the offerings, Swami Yoga- 
nsuda could not refrain from 
f paking the remark : " Wlmt does 
it matter, sir, if the tilings have 
not come ? Arc they so very import- 
ant ? None of these things agrees 
with you, and you do not take them 
at all. What harm is Jhere then if 
they do not send these 7 ” But when 
the Master did not pay any heed to 
the rema* and after a short while 
went personally to the manager to 
inquire about the matter, Yogin 
(Swami Yoganantla) began to think 
within himself, “ What a great won- 
der it is ! Why docs the Master 
become so very anxious for such 
paltry things as tlicse fruits ami 
sweets ? Wl»y does ho beliavc in this 
manner to-day— he whepa we have 
never seen losing his patience on any 
account?” Failing^ to discover any 
other reason for this unusual behavi- 
our of the Master, he came to the fol- 
lowing conclusion r “ Now I have 
understood,” thouglit lie, “none can 
escape his bereditaiy influence, bo he 
the Master or any other person of 
great emineoco. The Master is 
bom in a family of priests who arc 
for gmerathms in the habit of collect- 
ing such petty articles of - food as are 
offmwi to the Deity. Now this 


hereditary liabit must be in him at 
least in a small degree. It is nothing 
but this that causes this unusual 
behaviour of the Master. Otherwise, 
why is he so an.vious for them, even 
though he himself cannot ii.se any of 
tlieiii ? It is nothing but the family 
trait. ” 

Thf Mtuter adduces ihe reason for 
his anxiety. 

By the time Swami Yogananda had 
arrived at the above conclusion, the 
Master returned and told Imti, *' Oo 
you know why 1 am so very partiriilar 
about these things ? Rani Rnsinani 
had given away all this projierty to 
the temple so that after the service of 
the Deity the offerings might In- dis- 
tributed among monks anti devoteoa. 
Tlie portion of offerings received 
here is taken only by devotees who 
come for Goil-voalisalimi, and thereby 
the object of the Rani’s gift is fiiifilliHl. 

“ But what, use is marie of the things 
that are taken by those people tthe 
priesta and other employees of the 
temple)? They sell away tlie rice 
and make money out of it. Some of 
them liave got their prostitutes who 
arc fed with these fruits and sweets. 
That is how tliesc things arc used. I 
fight so nmeh so that the motive 
behind this gift of Rani Rasmani may 
be fulfilled at least partially.” 
Swami Yogananda was aunwiseii to 
hoar that there was so much hidden 
meaning even behind this simple net 
of Utc Muster. 
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THE GOSPEL OF ENERGISM 

rThe fottowiog paracmphs ar« reflecUniui on the recent English tmnsluUon ol 
T.okunMIjm Bnl Oftoisuibin' Tiiitk's grent Marathi work — "^Sri fihagavadgita-rahaiiya or 
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I.akan»oyn TMnk Mutilir. 508. Narayan Peth, Poonn CHy ; price (in India) Ra. •. 
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Ae opiMwition botween work 
aaid knowledgo. 

||XO fetttur» of Indiai) thougiit in 
7^ likely to perplex the ntodern 
mind to Uie aoixie extent aa the very 
lively controversy that has rai^d in 
this country round the place of work, 
in B|>irittial atriving and |>crfcctiim. 
The literature on this subject, perliai»a 
the moflt important contribution 
India to world's ethical thought, ia as 
vast in extent as it is complieated in 
nature. Many a modem thinker may 
view a greater portion of this age- 
long controversy as a waste and a 
laiiidiroetion of intellectual energy, but 
that the issue is still a live '\ncl signifi- 
cant one to the Indian intellect is evi- 
dent from the fact Uiat no less a man 
than the late Lokamanya B. G. Tiink 
thought it a fitting theme for his 
masterly work — the Gita-mhasya, on 
which tlio following paragraphs con- 
stitute some stray reflections. 

It is worthy of note that the occa- 
sion for this uiasterpiece of Indian 
philosophic tltouj^t, os in the ease 
of many a great work in the history 
of Indian phiktsophy in the past, is 
the wiitiings of Acharya Sankara — 
tliat moat provocative of Indian 
thinkeia whom neither his friends nor 
foes ean afford to ne(^k More than 
iW) yean ago Sankara wrote his 
wmmentaigr on the Bhagavad Gita 
whoee inidn piupoae, as is plain even 
to a egnial nadar, waa to revive t^ic 
^ td the heroic Arjuna, 
ond malEe Mm participate i» the 


Kunikshetra war in preference to his 
proposed philosophic abandonment of 
action. From the very nature of its 
setting and tlic trend of its discourses 
the Gita seems to resolve the contra- 
diction that Arjuna fiiub lietwccn a 
life of inwardness and a life of action, 
by the theory that no embodied being 
can divorce from one another Ibo 
threefold faculty of his personality, 
— i-’is., feeling, willing and thinking, — 
amt that the most efiieicnt and natural 
form of .spiritual discipline, suited to 
the needs of men in general, must 
therefore take cognisance of all these 
thive faculties and effect the harmony 
nf Bhakti, Karma and Gnann or 
Devotion, Action and Knowletlge, 
which are based resjiectively on the 
three asjicets of iKTsonality mentionwl 
above. To Sankara, however, .sucli a 
combination or Saiuuchelmya of 
Gnana and Kanua ns the highest 
means for spiritual realisation is un- 
thinkable. For him Reality is in 
essence subject-objectless, and the 
fiolarit}' of subject and object 
ean at best be described only as 
an appearance wlucb is negat- 
ed on the dawn of illumination. What 
obstructs the cognition of tlic subject- 
objcetlesB nature of Reality ia ignor- 
ance (A\’idya), a fonn of metaphysi- 
cal error which is at the root of our 
illusory perception of duality. Error 
ean be overcome only by its opposite, 
right knowledge^ which consists in the 
recognition of the' identity of the in- 
di>’idual self with the Universal Self. 
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Thi« i> jnuvly a matter, of cognition 
or GmiuIi aiul work has no direct 
fvoMftiaiii at it Ttie trend of this 
iaowied^ is to obliterate the dis* 
^etioa between the triad of the 
loaowcr, knowledge ond the object 
known or between the actor, action 
and the object acted upon. On the 
otkor band aii action done either %vith 
de^ or without desire, omphasiM»< 
these distinctions. Hence according 
to Sankara there is an inlicrcnl oppo* 
sition between action and the discip* 
Une of knowtedge which reveals the 
changeless and aubjccLobjcctlcss 
nature of Reality. At one stage of his 
development, Ute spiritual aspirant is 
therefore required to jpvc up all action 
and engage bunactf exclusively in 
hearing of, thinking about and rnedi* 
fating on the unity of the individual 
self with the universal Self. Wivo- 
out tills, nescience is never overcome. 
Actiim, however, plays no direct part 
in oVereotning nescience, At best it 
endows the mind with Uie ncccs* 
sary purity requireii for the successful 
practice of the discipline of know* 
ledge. Once Uiis purity is gained 
action is to be renounced, csiwcially 
seeing that there is an opposition be* 
tween it and the higher stages of 
spiritual development. According to 
Sankara therefore tlie various stages 
of spiritual awakening consist in : 
It) the purificaUon of mind by dis* 
interested a«tum, (3) the first danu 
of knon^dlps, (3) ^ renunciation of 
»ll si«li«H^ aiid <d) the state of being 
estidifidtod in Brahman. 

tlda la tile idiiiosi^hicBl and cthi- 
eal in^iiealiiMi of Tedanta, the Gita, 
M an authoritative wo^ on the sub* 
loot, RUNt auppwt this ikictrittc. 
^•^KtaBjr tmH^ this be so because 
Bhatavalf ftd Krishna, the author of 
tha Ott p ^ -ealli Jdmielf theitnower of 


the Vedas and the author of the 
Vedanta. Hence according to Bun* 
kara the apparent intermingling of 
action and knowledge in the spiritual 
scheme of the Gita must Imvo some 
other significance. Really there is no 
such intermingling. For the Gitn. has 
in view two different gra<ks of a-spir- 
ant« — on tlic one hand the beginners 
who have not yet gained purity of 
mind and whose duty therefore con* 
sists in action, and on the other the 
adepts who are required to abanflun 
all actions. The Gita being a mess- 
age mainly delivered for the benefit 
of Arjuna who was fit only for action, 
it may contain many imssagcs en- 
joining action ; but in view of the dis- 
tinction between tyj)C8 of aspirants, 
such passages nceil not in any way 
Ikj taken as su|i))orting (he combina- 
tion of action aiul knowledge. .Ns lor 
tlic examples of the few sages who 
are reputed to have persisted in tlic 
duty of action even after illumina- 
tion, the explanation uAered is. that 
os their caste did not entitle them (u 
adopt the life of Sanuyitea, it will be 
setting u bad example to jieople if 
they took to that order and renounced 
action. Moreover in the ease of such 
perfectly illumined sages, it is impro- 
per to say (hey must net or must not 
act. It ran only be said that they 
may or may not act guided by tia ir 
Frarabdha ; but such work is mere 
mechanical aeliou, and being ilevuid 
of the sense of ego and agency, it is 
not to be called action at all. Such 
is the main Ireud of Sankara's inler- 
prelation of the Gita. 

TUak’i view : there is no such 
opposition. 

Wo have made this brief review of 
Sankara’s interpretation of the great 
scripture, because," as wo have esid 
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before, moaumcntai woik of Tilak 
is ft atitieiflBi of Sankturft in some iin> 
portftat raqpects. On the questi<m of 
afttudsTi the relation be- 
tween I^alniian and ^ Universe, 
Tilak is at one with Sankara. lie 
inaintaina with that great philoso- 
pher that according to the Bhagavad 
Gita the world of change is only a 
super-itnpoeiiton on Brahman, as the 
snake b on a rtqpe in an illusory per- 
ceptitm. But be totally disagrees with 
Bimkara on the point that this philo- 
{■opby ncceasarily implies the ethics 
of Karmasannyasa (abandonment 
of action), and much more on the 
iuterpretation of the Gita as preach- 
ing sueh a doctrine to be the crown 
of ediical Kfe, To avoid misconcep- 
tion it must be stated at iltc outset 
that TIiak has no quarrel with th'^ 
fourth Ashrama, if it means wear- 
ing the othre robe, leading a colebatc 
life, or living outside towns. He ad- 
mits that such a mo<lo of life is otu a 
more favourable for practising ihc 
ethical ideki of service to society 
witich (he Gita upholds. His anta- 
gonism is really towards that outlook 
on life which says llml man, whether 
it be in Uie state of n Sadhaka (tiKpir- 
anli or in Uiat of a Siddhn (perfected 
one), should sit quiet, giving u,» 
worldly aetivitiM of every kind, in- 
cluding unwdfisb service of society. 
Ho do«s not, however, deny that toe 
Gita admits the cjiiatcnee of even such 
a mode of spiritual Kfe. In the 
rpanishads this ideal of Actionless- 
ncsB looms lar^ wliilc that of hner- 
gism or disinterested action, wliich 
b also reoojgol^ os an independent 
path, is given a less important iwwi- 
Kon. The Cftta, however, re\er8es 
the poaMoli, ^ while admitting tuo 
^xistemio 0 path of workkssnees, 
cwAcortBilef Hs attention aminly on 
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the ethics of Eucrgisiti. The iiniiort- 
ant point to be noted is tliat in 
Tilak’g view, the Upanishads ami the 
Gita recognise both these pailis of 
Actionlcssncse and Energism as quite 
indejamdent and fiolf-sufficieut 
methods of discipline suited to the 
needs of tw'o types of aspiraiii.H. But 
liic Upaniahads specialise in Action- 
Icssness, and the Gita mainly devc- 
lojis the ethics of Energisni. Tilak 
maiuiains ttiat in doing this the Gita 
does not contradict (he Upanishndic 
view, but only fulfils Uic necessary 
function of elaborating the full im- 
pHc.ttion of the Upanishacis in rcs- 
jX'ct of some doctrines existing in a 
germinal form in them. The direct 
meaning of the Gitn need not ilicre- 
forc be abandoned in favour of far- 
fetched im)>lieations with a view to 
show its harmony with the Upaui- 
shads. The harmony will Ije riuito 
paten! when the (Jita's declaration of 
the indeiundence of (In* (wo paths 
i.s adc<iim(ely recognised. Tiie trouble, 
nrises only when one atleiiipts, as 
Sankara docs, to relegate Uie etliics 
of Enei'ipsm to a subordinate posi- 
tion a« forming merely a prepara- 
tion for renunciation of actioub ; 
and to this Tilak vehenieritly pro- 
tests. In the pre-realisation state, 
action no doubt goes to purity the 
mind, but there is no stage in 
spiritual life when the Oita requires 
the n.'spiranl of the path of Energism 
to give up action. P*o doubt it is 
Gnaim or Knowledge alone that gives 
illumination ; but Karina or action is 
in no way incompatible with it. The 
real incompatibility is between Gimna 
and works «k>ue with desire, not be- 
tween Guana and dcsirclcss action. 
Not only does the Gita find no opixi- 
sltion between knowledge and dcsUc- 
less action, but on the other hand 
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looks upon the barm^ous combi- 
natioa q{ botii, as tlte better and the 
more de&irablc of these two indeprirl- 
oit paths— that of Aetionlossness and 
that of Eaer^psiQ. It ia for this rca- 
aon that Arjuna is repeatedly asked 
to adopt tho path of Energisra — 
not beoaute he is an inferior type of 
aspirant as some contend. Arjanu 
too understands Uie teaching of tite 
Gita in this ligiit. Arjima's doubt in 
the beginiiing is wheUier the life of 
AettonlMnaesB or of Energism is pre- 
ferable, and after hearing the wlwle 
discourse and getting himself tlit-- 
ilhisioned, he declares triumphantly — 

I shall da according to your wools. 
And it is in recognition of its speciali- 
sation in the doctrine of Energism 
that the Oita styles itself as Yogn- 
sastra, the word Yoga signifying ac- 
cording to the Gita ‘ equanimity ’ an<l 
‘ skill in action. ’ 'filak also points 
out that the Gita itecif gives reasons 
for Its view that the path of Energism 
is superior. From the point of view 
of the individual’s salvation both the 
paths may be equal in v.ilue, hut 
Karma Yoga has got ll>e distinct 
superiority that its signifiennee ex- 
tends to the world at large also. Ac- 
cording to the Gita Gospel of Encr- 
ld»m, the enlightened man must 
necMsarily act. Tho follower of Uie 
path of Actionleesncss does not act, 
because he hm* no desirci of his own. 
Tlie Gita asiks the ©nlightoned Karma 
Yo^tt to act for the very same reason. 
BeeauM'jto has no object of his own 
to gsjnyv hs U best qualifictl to 
unaelfldil^ and cSsinterectcdly. Wliat 
the igntnfMti man does from a sense 
of bondage, the wise roan docs from 
a sense of freedom and largo-hcarlc'l- 
neas. He ninst act, also because he 

eoDservatom 

of tolfmniitgriho ^ 
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Huch p4»rson8 wore to witlidraw from 
action, the world will Im 5 left dwiolnte 
without any moral and spiritual 
piuuiunce. For iho wise men are not 
only the eyes but the preceptors of 
Rooiety aw well Without their liv. 
ing example the world will not tin- 
flerbtand even what is meant by act- 
ing dcj^irelciji^ly. The Gospel of 
Kncrp:iis.ni m fncilitftting this great 
purpose is looked upon by the Gita as 
superior to Actionlessncss — Karnia- 
yogo visisbyale. 

Th.c ctliicri of Energii^m U the 
hii^licf?! ideal of conduct according to 
the blmgnvotn rrli^ion of wliicli the 
Bhagavad Cota is an important ex- 
position. On the other hand the ethics 
of Aclionle.^sncsK is the highent ideal 
of the Smorta conception of life. The 
Gitfi rocof»nijieJ5 llie latter path, but 
gives preference to the formfr, .'^inre 
it involves the principle of renuncia- 
tion, the central ideal of SiinnyuNa- 
inarga, and serves also the additional 
purpose of Lokasaugralm. It is abo 
natural that the Gita which forms 
the Tpanishatl of the ^lahubliarnta, 
the encyclopaedic w’ork on Phnnnji, 
should devote itself specially to 
path of Energism and not to Action- 
lessneas. 

An estimate : the two methods. 

In the above paragraphs we have 
tried to disenianglo the main trend of 
Tilak's inierprotaiion from the 
scholarly dUcussions of philosophical 
and ethical probleiiis with which tlio 
book abouncls. Now which of tlie two 
is correct — Sankara or Tilak 7 is the 
question that will naturally arise in 
the a-aderis mind. One feels rather 
nervous to bit in judgment over sucli 
master-minds and Uic proihicU ut their 
mature genius. Yet, we suppose, after 

reading tliese works, no one con help 
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fonnmg aa impression regarding their 
emxUMUWlive merits, and it is no dis- 
rei^eeti to these great personages if 
one gives otpietsion to such imptve- 
siona in a spirit ctf reverence and 
humility. A pemn who first studies 
the Oita text intelligcntiy and then 
trice to umlerstand Sankara and 
Tilak, eannot but feel tliat ihero is 
somewhere a twist in the thought of 
both, wbieh is ncti in agreement with 
the orli^nal, and that they therefore 
fall to convince him while exacting 
the full measure of his admiration for 
the great scholarship and dialectical 
skill displayed in them. To a largo 
extent one may be impressed by the 
ethical ideal that Tilak holds forth, 
but yet one feels there i« a serious dc- 
feot somewhere in the argument, which 
consequently leaves one unconvinced. 
We shall try to ascertain the reason 
for this In the remaining portion of 
this essay. 

Just as Tilak points to the existence 
of two parallel traditions of ethical 
life — the ideal of AcUonlossness and 
the ideal of Encr^sm — so also there 
hax*e been in existence in this country 
two main currents of Vcdantic thought 
and iw'o methods of spiritual discip- 
line corresponding to tlicm. Thece 
are on the one hand Upanishadic 
passageci which are Nirguna and Nish- 
prapaneba in tone — t.e., describe the 
bupreme as a quabtilees' and imper- 
Bonal abeohite imd the uaiverae as 
non-eidstent (acosmism). The dis- 
cipUne prescribed for tills realisation 
U described as the ‘ Neti ' ' Neti ' 
method, whidi consists in denying all 
manifestations as illtoory or non- 
existent until the consciousness 
maehes a subjed^bjectless :^te 
tboiii^ indeaeribabic k yet 
hlksful. On ihe other hand th«« are 
punges hi the Upanishads which 


descrilic the Supreme as (|uaHUful, a 
Personality endowed with all auspici- 
ous attributes, and the Universo as a 
real manifestation of this Deity. 
These passages arc therefore Saguna 
and yajuapancha in their trend. The 
i’piritual discipline based uixm thus 
world- view doe.s not consist in nega- 
tion but in the rcct^itiou that all 
mauifeslation comes from Him and 
is included in Uis being. In contrast 
to the ' Neti ’ ‘ Niti * method, thi.s is 
someiiuics described ns tlic * Iti ’ ‘ Iti ' 
jucthcxl, The first is the Gnaim 
Mnrga and the second is the Itiuikit 
Marga. Now it has Iwen the ambition 
of every commentator on the Upani- 
shads t-o reconcile these two kinds of 
passages, and the usual method fol- 
lowed has been the subordination of 
one set of passages to the other set. 
Of these attempts at reconciliation, 
Sankara’s interpretation is one of the 
most brilliant, and has been one of 
Uic most influential t<Ki in Indian 
philosophic thought. The jmrposi,' of 
his commentaries has been to a.s3crt 
uncompromisingly the supremacy of 
the Attributeless Alisolule, granting 
at the same time ihe Uicistio impli- 
cations of the Saguna passages. This 
he has achieved by the clever device 
of admitting a God an<l Universe n« 
long as the state of ignorance jiersists, 
but wliich, being only an illusion and 
a super-imposition on the Absolute, 
disappear on ihe dawn of knowledge. 
Devotion to God and service of the 
world are good as far as they go, i.e., 
help the purification of the mind, but 
after tlmt tlicy arc of no use and have 
to be discarded as i illusions, since the 
process of Gnana lays the axe at the 
root of even these conoeptions. 

While this reconciliation of Sankara 
has been satSafaetory to those whose 
intellectual outlook favours acosmism 
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and ao Atiributeleas Absolute, tlicists 


Iwve never accepted it as a reconcilia* 
tlon at *1!. They feel that any reeon- 
oliiation through an illusory God and 
Univcne is only ad<Ung insult to in* 
jury. Tlte various schools of Tbcisip 
have laid emphasis on the Bagunn 
and Saprapancha passages of the 
Upanishads and have attempted re- 
conciliation in their own a-ny hy sub- 
ordinating the passngr -1 of the utlier 
tjr|>e to them. To raise the qtiestion as 
to which of them is the ultiinatc truth 
is qmte fruitless. Both these iiisy be 
described as two reading; of an ex- 
perience, and since they both serve 
the intellectual and ethical nwds of 
two different types of a-^pirants, they 
may be given an equally honour«{d 
place among the various philosopliical 
syetcQis. 

The real weafcneu of Tilak’e 
oontestion 

Now coming to the Bhagavnd Gita, 
just as a disinterested reader, as 
Tilak contend.^, will recognise Ener- 
gism to be its main teaching, so also 
he will perceive that the Gita w'orM- 
view always centres round a loving 
and lovable God. God or Puruslmt- 
tama, no doubt, is tlie one exi.stencc, 
hut the souls and insentient matter 
constitute his higlicr (Para) and 
lower (Apara) Prakrit'. That His 
Pnilcriti (Nature) is ao illusion is 
luii^lbtwowtwil^ On 

the hand in the spiritual experi- 
dinb fhlA ttie disciple is vouclwafcd 
in tlw Viavsurupadnrsana, the whole 
cosnMw hnd its activities arc revealed 
as intsjpat widi the Lord. The souls 
are Hu Anwa (parts), and in that 
sense ttNigr also arc He. They may 
Him, may en- 
tw Inio as Oita ptds it. But 
liot i9 any uruy make the 
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world or the Jiva illusory, nor is it 
stated that this merger in God makes 
Him ft myth. 

The Gita itliiity of KnergiMn 
is a legit iiuiilc con.^cf|UC*K*c ui 
tins world-view. Encrgii^m and the 
doctrine ol nn illusoiw' G<kI and 
universe cnimot eo-cxist, and when 
Sankara discovers a contradic- 
tion heisveen tlieiii, he is esseniiaUy 
riglit. However much one may dif- 
fer from Sankaras interpretation of 
the Gitft, to find fault with his logic 
is quite futile. The ineiftphy.Hirs and 
ethics of Sankara are fully consistent. 
If he is to be ehallenged, it can Ix' 
done only from ihe point of view of 
textual interpretation. The weHkn(‘Ss 
of Tilak s great work lies in tlie. fact 
that he joins with Sankara in eulUiig 
at the root of the tree of the univei'se, 
but while Sankara will allow the tree 
to fall down, Tilak wants to keep it 
erect still Fur, to call the worhi an 
illusion, and then to speak of Loku- 
sftiigrahft is to speak somewhat unin- 
telligible language. Once you under- 
stami the illusory nature of an objeet, 
you no longer lake it seriously. Nor 
will 3^ou think of perpetuating it, 
csiK'cially when you find it nli^guidl‘S 
many and brings them lo grief. Ar^ 
Sankara remarks, once a person di>- 
covem Uie mirage to be only a desert, 
he will never think of cpienehing his 
thirst from its waters, Lokasangralm 
therefore b out of the question when 
it ift granted that tlie world is itlusoiy. 
Once you have got ii glimpse of its 
illusory naturci give it up and all its 
acUvitica and engage youraelf fully in 
recognising the reality behind the il- 
luHuns, otherwise you may again h} 
eapiivutcd by the illmsiun. Tins is 
Karmaaannyaija. Of course, mccha^ 
nlcal action may -continue, but how 

oaA mere mechanical action bo called 

- - ^ 
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IxduMMMiERilia. For, Utat eoacopUon 
isvolvoB the idea that there is a world 
and Uiat there aro some social values 
to bo conserved. To speak of con- 
serving these when they no lonKor 
exist, is again to speak uninieiliKibIc 
language. 

White dealing with the place of de- 
votion in the Qita, Tilak liitnseif t>er- 
ceivea the difficulty of recon ciling ihal 
ideal udth the eono^tion of the Atlri- 
buteleaa Brahman. He plainly states 
in this connection tliat when with the 
dawn of knowledge the trinity of tiic 
worshipper, the worshipped and ihe 
worship is at an end, and the idcniiiy 
of the Jiva with Brahman ulUtnaU:- 
]y realised, then there is no further 
place for what wc ordinarily call de- 
votion. Unfortunately Tilak does not 
realise that tiua is the very reason 
why Sankara finds inco mpatibility 
lietwcen Karma (action) and Gnana 
(knowledge) and u|K»a Karuia- 

tannyasa as the duty of those ou 
whom knowledge has dawned. In 
Ttlak'a attempt to show that there is 
no opposition between Gnanu ujul 
desirdoss Konita, he has not ade- 
quately refuted Sankara '.s cont<;ntioii 
in favour of such opposition from the 
subject-objectless nature of Advailic 
realisatitm and from the inward-going 
tendency of the Gnana discipline as 
contrasted with the outward-going 
tendency of all action. The only hu- 
portant ai^puncnt he advances against 
this pusitiem is as follows; Sankaras 
Advaita admits that some wise men 
way act if their Prarabdha neceesi- 
tates it If mtm may thus act, why 
not say all mmt act, seeing that tl*'' 
posayi^ly of contamituition arising 
fnnn ae^on is already denied in the 
*»«e of the wise man. This ca|>acity 
uf ^ adsengan io be aloof even while 
by Ttlak as the 
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absence of opposition between Karma 
and Gnana. But on the premises of 
Uic Mayavada School of Advaita, such 
action can only be mechanical, 
springing as it doc-H, from the mouicn- 
tuin of past deeds. It is difficult to 
understand how' such uctiun can in 
any scu.sc be «.lcbcribcd us l.okasau- 
graha (prmavaiion of the worhl 
order), seeiog that the word implies 
on the part of the actor a conscious 
attitude towards the world, a pur- 
posive will behind his action uiul 
either nn egoistic feeling that he is 
working fur tlie gouil of tlm world or 
an awareness that the mighty Co.-<mic 
Will or Bower is making him a nuM’c 
instruiucirt of iLs purposive activities. 
In the system of the MayavH<iin none 
of tlK»o necessary ideas connevte<l 
with I.okaKangralia can liavc any 
place ultimately. But tlic Gita docs 
.accept the ideal of Lokn.sangraiiu, 
and tliib it ri{a)rici!e>< with the eoiieep* 
tion of spiritual perfection and atten- 
tuUiuii of the ego, by its theory that 
the (lerfcct man becomes an inatru- 
iiunl in the hand oj God — not, it 
must hi: noted, in the hands of mere 
Prarabdha. Nimittaniutram bhava 
i:5a^'y^uia(•hin, " Be tliou hut on 
instrument" — is its charnctenstic 
ideal of the tspiriiualisvd ac- 
tion of the perfect man. But once 
w'e accept this ideal «n" tlie Gila, we 
puss from Afivaita of tlic Mayavada 
type to Advaita with a more vigorous 
and vital strain of tlwistic thought. 

The weakness of Tilak's Gita-raha»- 
ya therefore springs from his having 
divorml U»e rassentially theistic world- 
view of the Gita from its cUtics of 
Knergism, atui buviug altejuptcd tii 
unite the latter with an incompati- 
ble philosophic partner, namely, 
Mayavada. Sonkacra, as wc have saitl 
befor$4 is very coasjfiUmt. in .baying 
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coupled ihe eihtos of Naishkarmya 
(aoUonlesanesa) with hia doctrine 
of Maya, and hence hie interpretation 
of tile Oita has a structural unity and 
strac^th, althouglr many will be in- 
clined to view’ bis theory on the whole 
as not having sufficient ground in, the 
text of fJiK Gita. Ti Ink’s faithfulness 
to Sankara's metaphysics wliile re- 
maining huslile to liis ethics, leav«5s 
one witii Uie itnprcasiou that he has 
fnvelled half way ai\d stopped some- 
where in the middle of ihe road, tliat 
ho has given the true ethical imiiort 
of the Gita but not provided it witli 
a philosophical background consistent 
with that import and sanctioned by 
the text. 

To avoid misconception, we must 
in conclusion give a wetrd of ex- 
planation for calling the Gita world- 
view essentially theistic. An ardent 
follower of Sankara may pounce upon 
118 indignantly for saying tliat Uie 
Advaita of the Mayavada tyi>e is not 
elaborated in the text of the Oita. 
Our reply to this alUtiidc is that no 
reason for such resentment will l» 
found to exist, if we look upon 
the worldeviewB and codes of 
conduct presented by scriptures 
not an BO many infallible dogmas 
but as theological and ethical con- 
structions suited to the "ceds of as- 
pirants treading different types of 
spiritual diBcipline. We have men- 
tioned in an earlier eectum of this 
essay timt tiioro are two distiaci me- 
thoj^ of such disetpUne — the negative 
('Nett' 'Hfeti*) and the positive (‘Iti’ 
‘Iti’) m^ihode. A world-view depict- 
ing the whole sphme of dual exwtcnce 
as illusbty is essential t<x the 
negative metiiod* anti moah of the 
Upnltiiiili aii4 Baitiuuia’s aystem of 
tholi|||j|^^>||Ri« tiiioti'iieal bach- 


grmmd for this kind of dlsciplioc. 
The positive method however requir- 
es n world-view that ia both thcistic 
and realiatie; for, this discipline cou- 
siata ehidiy in the practice of Bhakti 
and of work a.s an aitl to ii. Both 
thcf^c arc imiWKible, at leai^t to many 
men, vvithotii aceeptinj^ the reality of 
a loving and lovable God, ami of a 
world order the eervieo of which ia 
identical with the ser%’ice of God. The 
Gita and the other Bhakti acriptim^a 
have elaborated a world-view suited 
to thia system of sfdritual discipline. 
The j^oal of hnth the is the 

same, namely, the manifestation of 
the divinity in man, hut jjust as their 
methods differ, so may ilteir world- 
views too. If we lofik at the problem 
fn>in this staml-point, no neecsaily 
arises for proving ttm>uf;h subtleties 
of interpretation tlm( <lie Maya 
theory and the ethics of Naishknnnya 
form a part and parcel of th«.? teach- 
ings of the Gita. 

Because Tiluk did not recognise 
this fact, his monumental work suffers 
from a structural disharmony, al- 
though it occupies a fo^em(>^t place 
among tlic creations of modern Indian 
genius. While it ailoqual-ely conveys 
the spirit of Energism characteristic 
of ihe Gita, it is without the sustain- 
ing force and warmth of a devotional 
out- look and of a theistie ami dyna- 
mic world-view wludi form the 
necessary counterpart of the ethics of 
Encrgiam. For tliia more complete 
and synthetic interpretation of the 
Gita, for the philosophical theory 
that can sustain the ethical ideal that 
Tilak insistB upon, one has to turn 
from Tilak’s great work on the Gita 
to the remarkable writing on it by 
another great living thinker of 
modem India. 
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THE VEDANTIC LEAVEN IN CONTEMPOlURY 
THOUGHT OF THE WEST 

By Prof, K. S. Ghoih, M.A. 

triie otaim. of Vedante to be a univemtl KOHpel of life can be nmintained only if it 
(■robodtes pnoeiplM and lines of thought that atrike the human tniud in ii-i natural do- 
velopmoilk. Bveiy clum to tadquencaa or epcrialily in tlio case of a revelatioa wn'iiw to 
oontndiet itar aq^tioo to uniivraality. The following article of Mr. K. S. (Ihoali, Profr*. 
ROt^'iif Btfwibtgh CoUago, shows bow some of the fundamental principled of 

Vedanta lUa ita methodoloKy of inwardnem, its anatyinji of personality into Koshas and 
its new ifcvciopment of an acUvistic ethics all find werespomleucc in tlio Hj-atnm of 
progrewive thinkers of tbo West. The line of study buggestwl by Professor (Jho. h in a 
fiMcinaluig ooo, and it will ho good if otiicrs lake up the (piostjon f<jr u thoroneli 
non.] 


I 

ILLIAM James has somcwiicre 
siud that a subject of cogni- 
tion is to be found wherever its ob- 
ject is. A physicist similarly may 
claim that a tiny atom is to-extensive 
with the field of its aitiaction. This 
is assuredly true of a creative Ideal 
like the Vedanta. It is pervasive 
like the aitnospbere and as such 
transcends aU geographical limits, 
all narrow bounds of race or clime. 

The VedMtic leaven seems to have 
leavened up a great mass of rcligiov.s 
ideaUsm of the West. The contact 
between Vedanta and West^ thought 
has siKiietinies been traced beyond 
l^thagoras. Histoty perhaps will 
never ooaipletely dtsekee how far the 
andent uyateiy-ettHa in the Egyptian 
and Cheek smls and their cognate 
speeulathms were influenced by the 
vkucHU «l tlM tJpanhhadio Bidus. 
We ate aol now, how^ivor eoncerned 
with animbiit khtory but dmply with 

some moi^it i^iases of thou^t. 

Vedmiiie ^omiBeiitatofs may seem to 
tbffef at to the onUdogy of Vedw»ta 
hut fibipe is a remmkatoe agreement 
Iwtweepr them aa to ita methodedogy. 
It Is to cma mr two aspects of the 


Vedantic methodology that 1 shuU 
eonfine myself in this ossuy. 

Coleridge rightly maiutnins that 
Trutii always Huffera from il.s 
lion. Nothing great ean he »ihul up 
in a conceptual scheme. Vedanta i.s 
no exception to the rule. If the eni- 
ancii)ation of its methodology is at- 
tempted at all, it should be given (he 
most catholic and ctjniprehcnsivc 
intcri>retalion. The canon of Vedun- 
tiv interpretation may roughly be 
summed up in the following words - 
The dm to the beyond u to be found 
veithin. It is the one principle tiuif. 
has led to the salvaging of modern 
Philosophy of Religion. Thi.s alone 
enables an inquirer after I he truth of 
religion to chalk out a path bctw'ccn 
suffocating agnosticism on the one 
hand and a crass realism on the other. 
A study of religion will forgot this 
principle to its peril. 

Deussen in his great work on the 
pbilosopliy of the Upaniahads signi- 
ficantly remarks: 'Tf ever a general 
sohitiou is reached of the great 
riddle which presents itself to the 
philosopher in the nature of things, 
all the more clearly the further our 
knowledge extends, tlm key can only 
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be fount} ihtav alone wheic Uie secret 
of naUire lies cqien to us from witbin, 
that is to aay, in our innermost self. 
U wu here tbat for the first time the 
oriipaal tbinkers of the Up&nishads, 
to their immortal honour, found it 
when they recognised our Atman, >ur 
inmost in^vidual being, as the Brah- 
man, the inmost being of Universal 
Nature and of all her phenomena.” 

This transition from' Uic ‘Within’ 
to the ‘Beyond* is the method of Ve- 
danta. This may be called the 
Tranaeendcntal Method. One may 
try however to get an insight into the 
‘Willin’ from the ‘Beyond.’ Tins is 
the empirical method — the ntethod of 
science. Science has achieved won- 
ders in Uic phenomenal field hut !ias 
so far failed to give us an insight into 
tlie heart of Reality. Its brilliant 
achievements are but scratchings at 
the periphery of Being. The secret 
of existence remains sealed to the 
empirical mcUiod. Can the other 
method lielp ti»? Morton Prince, the 
great American psychologist, seeks 
to offer an answer to the question in 
the following way; We see the cos- 
ime process only, ncitlicr its begin- 
ning nor its end. To an ordinary 
nund the world appears to be 
discontinuous, ft is a theatre of 
action and reaction of htahes in one 
unending lymee and time. The 
seiaiieB of elmmistry then diaaolves 
boffy into riny atoms which are 
sttppesed (0 be indestructible. *11)60 
conwa the theory of ether which 
envisages tile j^i^ical world as a 
continuous ocean of an imponderable 
fiuid. lEtal 'tiua continuity is broken 
np ag^ when we arc told that an 
atom is a miniaturo world in itself, 
in vdueli eleetiie t^aiges go round a 
nucisna alter tiw fissMen of planets 
lavuui tile SQAt Here continuity 


seems to be broken up. Again the 
wave-mechanics, ire are told, re- 
establish continuity with the hy(>o- 
thesis that each electron is a bunch 
of waves. This may again be 
superseded by a physics of discou- 
tinuity. Thus the pendulum of 
physics swings between continuity 
and discontinuity, and this seems to 
be an unending process. The path- 
way to Reality does not therefore 
seem to be in this direction. Can we 
find any light within? When we 
look in all seriousness within us, a 
new world is revealed to us — it is the 
world of eternal values — of ti)0 ideals 
of the True, the Good and the Beau- 
tiful. The self-disclosure of the soul, 
this intimation of the spirit to itself, 
gives us an insight into the heart of 
Reality. The conviction grows in us 
that Nature is no longer foreign to us 
— it is the revelation of the Spirit; 
it is the lime vesture of Eternity. 
This assurance is the one foundation 
on which religion and morality can 
stand. “For in truth tlie real essence 
of every religious belief,” says Paulsen 
“is the assurance that the true nature 
of Reality reveals itself in that wliieh 
I love and reverence as the highest 
and best; it is the certainty that the 
good and perfect, towards which the 
deepest yearning of my will is direct- 
ed, forms the origin and the goal of 
all things. ” Yes, from the W’ithin to 
the Beyond, from tlie inner to the 
outer — there is no other way to the 
temple of Trutli. “Perhaps if we 
look into our own selves,” says Emile 
Boutroux, the great French thinker, 
"if we seek a Beyond, no longer with- 
out, but within, we shall have more 
chance of success than we had during 
our search for an outer Beyond in the 
world of the senses, of the Imagina- 
tion, and of spatial measure.” May 
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i not fliaim tlutt the JUahm knew the 
geovt of this micoeM and exeiaimed, 
«Ttifi 8etf, amailer than the email, 
greater than the great is hidden in the 
beut of tfaia embodied being. He who 
is free frmn deare, sees, with his grief 
gone, tiw Lord and lus Majesty 
tiin)U|d> the grace of the Ordainer.”^ 

TI. 

I crave Urn indulgence of the reader 
to {Minnie anot^ line of thought. 
The doctri ne of the Koshus or sheaths 
in the Upanishada is to all students 
of Vedanta well-known. Some Indiim 
commmitatoni of the Vedanta rightly 
interpret the doctrine in the language 
of modern science. The Annamaya, 
the Pranamaya, Ujo Manoraaya. 
Uw Vignanainaya and Ute Ananda- 
maya Koehas may be said to represent 
the different layers of self and, for 
tlie matter of that, of Reality. The 
Vetlanlic method of realisation of 
Truth is one of progres.sive transcen- 
dence. When we leave behind the 
Annamaya Kosha, wo reach the 
Manomaya Koalta, on leaving this 
behind, wc come in touch with the 
Pranamaya Kosha, and so on. Inter- 
preted in the language of moderr 
science, it may be said that when the 
Reality is concwvwl aa wotertal, it is 
studied by the lyrical group of 
sciences. But this is the lowest vi- 
sion that we can have of Reality 
wliich next reveals itself an Life! *t 
is then treated of by the biolt^ical 
group of sciences. At the next higher 
level Beflliiy appears as mind ; it is 
then the tom of tite psycboloipcal 
grwip of ariencee to study it. But 

-Ill - ■ ■ I ‘ * 
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when we ri»e hip;her up etill in the 
mih of viaion, the universe apiiears 
to u$ as the fiehl for the realisation 
of Vignana or self-conssciousness or 
Spirit It is then the turn of the 
iiietAphysicHl group of scicnew to 
come to grip with it. Hi re* the tether 
of science conies to an end. Reality 
from this jioint setins to l>e lieyond 
the sounding line of the scienci^ and 
philosophy. In order to reach the 
Anandnmaya Kosha, t.e., the heart of 
Reality^ wc are required to leave be* 
hind us sciences aiul philosophy and 
take to the method of spiritual 
realisation or the inyslic nu t had 
wdiieh alone leads ils to our goal. I'lic 
author of the Brahmasutras in em- 
phatic on the point when he says: 
Kityopalabdlu Bvarupatvat and again 
Svayamjyot i Svarupa tvat ( Brahma- 
sutra I. 3. 22). 

It is gratifying to note tlnit this 
very fruitful metluul of spiritual nue.Ht 
has been adopted to soin(‘ i*xtent by 
so many Hunkers of note in the West 
also. When Prof. J, 8. llaUlanc’s 
remarkable Gifford Lectures on 
Sciences and Phihv'^ophy, fiidivi^red in 
the Univei^^ity of Glasgow in 11127-28, 
first came into my bands, it apjieured 
to me to be a iiiost reniarkabli* justi- 
fication of the Vetlaulic taisilion put 
forward by a renowned scientific 
philosopher of Great Britain. In Uic 
preface to this work, he [lays a hand- 
some tribute to his great brother the 
late I.ord Haldane in the following 
words: H was still a medical .student 
at ilie time, after an Arts course 
during which, owing mainly to my 
brottier% influence, my chief interest 
was in philosi^phy.'* I need not re- 
mind the readers of this Vedantic 
journal that the hde I^ird Haldane 
was a great admirer of Hindu 
thou^t; and the massive structure of 
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Absotute IdeiUkm wMch he has for* 
mulated afforde » close parallel to 
ihe Vadanta. 1 have often felt that 
EML' 8. Haldane’s ‘The Sdenees 
and Pfaiktaopby’ may tw taken to be 
a veiy able mid well-reasoned cf*n- 
finuay«m of the Vedantio atand-ptdnt 
and deserves more than a passing 
notiee. It requires a separate treat- 
nimit, so I do not deal' with it any 
ftnrtlMar here. 1 shall instead refa 
to another outstanding Christian 
tl^dter, Bishop O’arey, who repro- 
duees in a woric Uic argument of the 
Vedantie Ko^iaa in an admirable 
way. Tlio Bishop a)>peared to rne to 
establish Uie being of God by a 
metliod which t have elsewhere 
ebaracterised as the method of eon- 
orotiom This may briefly bo eluci- 
dated as follows; The sciences can 
be arranged according to 'die principle 
of concretion. Mathematics is the 
most abstract of the sciences; in it 
wo are merely e<mcemed with a group 
of abstract ideas. When wo pass on 
to physics, wo find it is more concrete 
than the smence of mstbeiuaucs. 
Here we are not simply concerned 
with mere quantity but require L'.e 
further categories of matter and 
motion. But the world of physics is 
stilt inert and dead; it is devoid of 
colour, taste or smell. When we pass 
on to ehemistry, we And it to be more 
mmereto than that of physics. Here 
over and above Uie eategndea of 
ouditer and moUon, we require the 
coneqita of eompoeition and decom- 
poidtioD. We ^d the world of 
dsnolstiijr to be full of colour, tas^e 
and Bvdlt I) dead and ma‘t. 

WboA |MU» on to 

.lp.,.BMa'frtth.'a 

ji|v lunt aonerete than the 


world of physics and chemistry. But 
this world of biology tliough alive is 
unconscious. When we pass on from 
this science to psychology, the world 
again gains in concreteness; it is not 
simply alive but consrioiis. It is a 
theatre of the play and interplay of 
conscious subjects. This world cor- 
responds to Munomaya Kosha — but 
a stage higher up wo find the world 
of Vignanamaya Kosha which is 
studied by the philosophic group of 
sciences. In this world we get the 
stirrings of the Spirit, i.c., the self- 
ronscious subject which is more than 
bare mind. Though the Bishop does 
not refer to the Anandamaya Koshn, 
it appears plain that the gist of tlie 
argument is that as we leave behind 
one alwtroct science after another, wo 
get a fuller and fuller vision of the 
reality of the universe; ultimately it 
apiiears to bo tlie expression of the 
Absolute Spirit or God. Tliis argu- 
ment may well be called the argument 
from the principle of concretion, and 
it is evident that this is an attempt at 
application, though unconscious, of 
the Vcdautic doctrine of the Kaxhna 
for the elucidation of tiic truth of 
tlic universe. 

HI. 

Tills paper will be incomplete if a 
reference to the great modem idealis- 
tic systems of the West is altogether 
left out. These bear the unmistaka- 
ble impress of the great German 
thinkers, Fichte, Kant and Hegel. 
Sehopenhour is an illustrious follower 
of Kant and paid a great compliment 
to the Upanialiads with which he came 
into eontaot through a Latin trans- 
lation of a Persian rendering of those 
saa«d bodes. Deossen was moved 
by bis great master to have a pro- 
found ^ipreeiation of Indian thoni^t. 
''Hck wc have to do with the Upani- 
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shads/' aasrs Deuseen "and t>he world- 
wide historical significance of these 
docoments cannot, in onr judgtncni, 
Ijo nvire ck?arly indicated than by 
showing how the deep fundamental 
eoneeption of Plato and Kant was 
preeiaely that which already formed 
the basia of Upanishad teaching." 
Yea, Plato and Kantr— these two sum 
up the idealistic thought of Uie West. 
To atadr oonespondence between 
the Vedantic thought and the idealis- 
tic systems of the West will be the 
pre-occupation of generations of 
students yet unborn. 

[ shall, however, just refer to a 
ripple of this ocean of study before 
I c!i»e. It has not been widely re- 
cognised that the neo-Vedantism of 
the gn^at Swami V'ivekananda affords 
n striking parallel to the Idealism of 
the Italian thinker Gentile. Over 
and above contemplation, Uie Swamiji 
puts a wholesome emphasis on action. 
The nco-ldenlism of Italy iliffercnti- 
ates itself from the Hegelian and 
uco-Hcgclian systems by its emphasis 
not so much on thotight as on activity. 
Oentilc’s great work on ‘Mind as a 
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Pure Act' comes quite close to tlie 
teachings of our Swamiji. The sub- 
ject, according to Gentile. croHtes ita 
own object by a pure act — the world 
of cxiierienee then is an expression 
of the activity of spirit.H. All tlic 
individual spirits that apparently 
seem to be separate and distinct are 
but the different manifestations of the 
one Transcendental Self, who evolves 
the diverse qtirits with their worlds 
by one undivided act. This is quite 
congenial to the spirit of Advaita 
Vedanta. We do not know the theo- 
logy of Gentile yet. His activisUc 
Idealism is aiiparently nan-theisUc, 
but not necessarily non-spiritual; 
since activity is the highest e-vpression 
of spirit that we know of. This is 
also the six^cial contribution of Bwaml 
Vi\*ekananda to Advaita V'cdanla. 
Over and above the pure Utought of 
the classical Vedantists, tSwamiji puts 
an emphasis on activity — not the 
mere cpistcmologiral activity postu- 
Ittterl by the It.tlinn thinker — , but 
ethical activity or Nisltkamakarmu, 
and this elevates the uco-Veduntism 
of Vivekunamla to a higher plane. 
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SPIRITUAL BASIS OF INTERNATIONALKSM 

‘/iy tfmmi Avyakfamm/a 

(Ssnuni Avyaktananda kt a monk of tlic RmiMkriahnA Order, and is tlic Fouwier 
imii of the Vedanta Society of Lonthm. Besides being proficient iu religion and 

I'ltilowphy. he la also a keen rtudent of social science*. In the followiim article, which 
•" » tmroraary of a fceltire iWivcred by him under the atispiccH of tlic Fii<(nih< of India 
Society, tlio Swami shows bow Vedanta is the rationuli; of tin; MHi«l iihiloHophy 

advon^Hl by kwnaidsm and inteniaUoDnUiim.1 

HE t^itt of lotesrnalaoiiahsm Uons are not yet fully realised by Urc 
wfalcb is growing now in Europe Western nations. It w'as Tolstoy who 
• romlt ol luodera sdenee and hu- fully grasped some of tto deep- 
bMmiiBi, H is not baaed «• implications of Christianity 

Chrialiaalty or any othT roBjpmt and formulated a scheme of life, 
Obrial^aiutyr is wdoubtedly a great broadbaaed upon Christian principles, 
force, unfortunately its itnptica- But his idealism has not been proper- 
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ly apprecutcd in any country. He 
preached an intematiunuliitni solely 
baaed on Christian idralistn. But 
the current conception «if interna- 
tioDalistn has no direct connection 
with any spiritual iilcalistn. 

EuoKOMte Kationamsm 

Bcicnce has knit together alt riices 
ol mankind. UaiUvay, Moauiship, 
aeroplane, radio, etc. have become 
the mediums for rapid interchange of 
ideas, mannera and customs. It is 
amaxing to find how universal 
standante, as regards nwrality, cus- 
toms and manners are in a process of 
growth. No nation is now able to 
live in a water-tight cniiipiirtm<.iil. 
The logic of hietoiy is cuiu|)elUng 
every nation to come out and compare 
notes with other nations. We are 
painfully conscious that modem poli- 
tical and economic nationalism is not 
allow'ing this universalising process 
to reach its culmination. But modem 
politico-cconoutic problems, esiKvial- 
ly the ccomniiic depression, show that 
no national problem can l>c handled, 
far le« soIvikI, if only the case of a 
particular nation is taken into coi.>i- 
deration. I*ubUc finance, credit 
system and exixut-import tradt* of 
one country have hc^conic inseparably 
connected with those of other coun- 
tries. This eeonomte internationalism 
has ft ^MCt b^ng upon tlie political 
life of ev«y nation. Politics and 
cccoonncs are now intertwined. If 
the ecKmamw self-determination of one 
country is now imiiosstble without the 
due constdoraiion of that of anotlier 
cotwiiy, bflwr can the political w!!- 
•ieteRmnidion of one country be 
pocsihki withtuii the di» cmiwleriiiion 
'•f that of anutber country? But the 
mwrgonee of this poritico-ecomMidc 

iiitcmi^UnMlwoi is mainly due to the 
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at circunifttanoo. 'J'he 
iikniltbiii that wonlii make thi^ 
nationali?»ni a livinp; ivalhy i> .Mtill in 
the mimis of Moall itroujM an<l Im^ 
not yet eome to tlie fiirefrojit <ff ilt<* 
polltico-ceononiie life of nmnkind- 

Stoicism and IKmanism 

The thinkers of the Went Imvr 
evolve*! a constructive itlc Hlisin wliicli, 
though not essentially af>intual in 
character, has the latency to make 
human life happier than it in to-day. 
This idealism is able to give modern 
internationalism ti flefinite form; hut 
it must its rational** bef(»ie 

it; can function pro|H*rly in human life. 
It prt*achcs humani.'^utjon of life which 
mcana that every iiidividmil irre8p<»c- 
iive of colour or crml, must l>e elevat- 
ed to the highest stature of fdiysicah 
intellectunl, moral and m^stheiic deve- 
lopment. This humanism has a long 
and briiiiant liislury. U has l.)cen 
mterpreted from the legal, politicah 
economic and social standjioiuts in 
tive iwurso of the liistorieal evolution 
of Eurnpe. Tfie jihikmopliic basis of 
this humanism was given by stoicism. 

The Jus SatumU' *>f stoif i.sm >nys 
that there is Keasun i)r Law imina- 
neiit in men aiul tilings, and ihni the 
correct outlook on men and things is 
to Iw fonneil in the light uf this Im- 
miment Reason. It is this Immanent 
Reaaon which can alone give us the 
riglH conception of e<|uity and justicr. 
We know how sioicism revolutionise*! 
Roman Jurisprudence lunl Jm Notu- 
rale I)ccame transforjue<l into Jus 
Oeniiumf the primary of inter- 
nationul law in the VVi*st. This Jits’ 
Xalvralr wa.s given a finish iiiterpit^- 
talion by lli»u«»M*au who [)n\Mc’lu d Ih** 
goj?|Hd of the abstract man fre*' from 
ail conventiontj. Thus, iKdiiinl the 
idm of liberty, equality and fraUr- 
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nl^ <rf Uie French Rcvnlntion is 
found the stoiebm of ancient Greece. 
But In France these Ulcas played their 
roles mainly in the political sphere. 
The social anti the economic issues 
were not so explicit during the French 
Revolution. The economic interpre- 
tation of humanism was jpvcn by 
Mane who )>reached an economic in- 
temationafism based uiwn his dialect- 
ioal materialism. The social inter- 
pretation canto from Comte who 
denied God and installed humanity 
in His place. 

EvKOPKAX ClVlLt.SATION 

It seems that the Euroitcan civili- 
sation, which is primarily Grcco- 
Koman in character, has been seeking 
an mtemationalism based on stoicism. 
The ClniiitinB idealism has ipvcn only 
an indirect ctmtribuUon to die growth 
and development of modem European 
cirilisaticm. Throughout the Middle 
Ages, Christianity had been undoubt- 
etliy a vital force, and there had been 
some thinkers who conceived of an 
internationalism on the basis of the 
Catholic Clmrch. But after the Mid- 
dle Ages a ww phase of the Grecti- 
Homan civilisation slowly came inte 
being. We ftml four landmarks in 
this new phase of modm European 
civilist^oB : (1) the Renaissance, (2) 
the Fremdi Revolution, (3) the 
Revohdian of tB48 and (4) tlie Rus- 
sian Revohilion of 1917. The Renais- 
sance gave a humanistic outlook on 
life and preached the civil liberty of 
the peqtle. The French Revolution 
stood iw equal rin^tta for all. Hic 
Reirolitte of spread the ideal- 
ism of the Fimteb Revolution far and 
wute. TIte IdeaUstti of the French 
Rmi^tttittt baa been universalized by 
the Ruariau Revolution, a.-;d what was 
Uhp^ lo, the Flench Revolution has 
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become explicit. Wc are not poncem- 
wl here wiUi ilie rcvoUuionurj' 
mothorl, followed in Russia, but the 
pure form of idealism Ixdiind (hp 
Skiviet system, 'fhe conception of the 
classless society for which Kus-sin is 
striving, is based on pure humanism. 
All forward movements of the moilcrii 
w'orld show bovv' humanism is trying 
to form an intematinnal outlook, and 
seeking to bestow* equal rigltts and 
privileges upon all, irrespective of 
colour or creed. 

SFXF-I)CTER.NnX.\T10N 

fnteriiationalism is a myth without 
" collective security, " and “ collective 
security " has to be eii.surcd within 
every nation as well as outsiile it. 
Without scif-deternuning nations as 
unite, no international life can be 
built np. Internationalism, as 
preached by tlic purest humanism, 
demands the freedom of every* natiun; 
that is to say, u group of people Imv- 
iug a comiiion fate, fashioned by the 
historical and cultural forces, must 
be free to choose its own lyay of seU- 
expressiuD. This is tin* meaning of 
“polleelivc security,'' so far iw the 
intcnuuional life of modern iiKHiikitid 
is conctfmed. Secondly, there must 
be “collective security" witliiii every* 
nation. That is to say, no sw'iul, 
economic or political |wlicy should be 
initiated for any sectional interest. 
Everytliing within a tuition must lx; 
planned. But planned society, 
planned jxility or planned econo- 
my is impassible unless and until the 
vested intereste have been done away 
with. As true intemationalisni pre- 
siipiMSCS self-tletennining nations as 
unite, so true naiinnalisni implies 
self-dptennining iiulividuals ih units. 
It is impossible to have genuine in- 
ternationalism nr genuine nationalism 
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mileifa and until all »|)iHtual, intellec- 
tual and material rcsouroce have been 
thrown vpm to all. But why ahuuid 
we have «ueh humantatic ideatbm at 
allt and how' can it be expresaed in 
modern human life in the patL of 
leaat reaiatanee? 

The Veoa.sta 

Here we eoine to tiie rationale of 
hitema^oimiuHn and humanism. It 
.ia a met^fdiyaical problctn, and meta- 
tdiydea baa a very bad name in thoie 
days. Why should wc Ik; at all 
humanitdic? Why should we give up 
self-aggrAndim;ment an<l seek tlie 
welfare of humanity at large? Why 
ia the ideal of hutrutn solidarity ’as- 
piring the beet minds of the world? 
What ia the raison d’etre of this 
hunuinism? The Vedanta |)hiio«ophy 
of India pjves a posit. vc answer to 
all tliose questions. The answer is 
also found in CImatianity but it is 
not generalhr^ recognhi^ in the West. 
Tlie mutavr of the Vedanta is that 
mte RcaUty has become manifold, and 
that every individual is at one with 
tikat Reality. This (Hiencss can be 
felt by the refined intellect, atiot'.er 
name of which is intuition. Bonic* 
times (his sense of spiritual onenc&t 
eomes to ua unconsciously, without 
any deliberate attempt, when our 
mind becomes purer and purer. Every 
pUhiaoiiher or tltinker who preached 
InmuUHna or intemarionalism hod 
sonie gfimpse of (his spiritual oneness 
Ukoufb be niii^t not have taken it to 
be optfitoaL The vague experience 
of the Really gave him the urge to 
eeoeidve of an equitable society a-id 
to atiive (or its rwttiaation. The con- 
eofrilmk of the spiritual oneness «f 
4n hi stoteism, in 

R oo M WWIi ' 'lidfx ^’s»d Coiiito. But it 
ie not tHtfdMdt- ' Hie impBc&tion of 
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ChriHUanity has ia he re-diHCinrre^l 
in tlw light of Neo-platonism and 
Vedanta. The clearest interpretation 
of the Realityi at once transcendent 
and immanent, static and dynamic, is 
found in Vedanta. In India tliis ideal 
oneness was mainly applied in the 
spiritual plane. But Ihc awakenctl 
India aims at working out Huh ideal 
in actual life and for evolving a new 
Mortal order on the bat^is of interna- 
tionalism. In the West the vague 
conception of this onencfiM has d<'- 
vcloped wonderful system.n of 1 bought 
and brought afwit revnlutinnar>* 
changes in the poHtico-socio-econo- 
mic life of Europe, 

Ea»t akd West 

For the legitimate ndfilment of 
modern internationalism there must 
he a ha[>py blending of Eastoni spiri- 
tuality and We,«iern humanism. The 
clear conception will show us the right 
way of achievement. There are two 
ways open to mcKlern humanity, the 
revolutionary way, and the evolu- 
tionary way. We give up the revolu- 
tionary way because it denies the 
sanctity and divinity of man, which 
should form the real basis of inter- 
nationalism. Every kind of violcnct^ 
has a tremendous reaction uiK>n 
society which resorts t<» it, though 
there may be* apparent .success in the 
attempt, I'hc way open to the saner 
sections of mankind is the evoiution- 
aiy way. It has to be followed with 
oourage of conviction anfl the clearest 
conception of the world-order we want 
to evolve. While an internationally 
minded individual shotild Im> bold 
enough to call a spade a siiude, he 
shoukl tuake up his mind to bring 
about root and branch reform in the 
aH>rld» not through -any coercion Imt 
through spiritual i>cmuasion and self- 
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Kidlning. When Ut« apiritual onc> 
nett of uUMikiiid beromca n reality hi 
one'a miod, and tbe divinity of all a 
living erced, tliere cannot be any other 
iogicat way of aelf-expreasion for 
evidviag a better social order for 
inankiad. 

The fate of luodcm civiliaatiou 
depends on a |>owerf»il !4)iritually 
ndn^ minority. It is not number 
that eoimts in the tong run. It is a 
lian^ sign that in almost all countries 
there have been sincere grou|)s, 
fiH^ling tbe thrill of universal luunuui* 
ty in tUcui. Tlicy arc going to 
create the conscience of the future. 
Though insigniheunt in number they 
will gather strength day by day in 
spite of tlie kaleidoscopic changes in 
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the tiolitico-soeio>economic life of 
modem mankind. Strengthening and 
co-ordinating such grou|M along 
spiritual tines simuld be our very first 
attempt. The political situation of 
live wnrhl has left no other idterna- 
tivc now. i.et these groups realise 
fully tiiat collective humanity is (iie 
face of (lod, that there is divinity in 
every man and that every individual 
has the right to raise himself to Uie 
acme of spiritual, mural, intcllecluul 
and physical development. Every 
existing social sy.-tein is against any 
spiritual tnmsuinnmtion. lJut the way 
of root-nnd- branch reform has to be 
prepared by creating a strong public 
opinion on spiritual lines. Only spiri- 
tual men can now give humanity a 
lead. So let us “Be and nuikc!*' 
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By D. V. Athalye 

fMr. T). V. Athalye in u writer of Intliw, uml \m two voluiutif ou 

VivikaimiMia Hiioy a aick iiopulariiy. Hb wririug; on ih« famotia 

Maharaiditira aaiat* Ramiiaa, tlio Gum of Bivaji, bringti into promitR^nci* rui character 
in whom i^rofowmi Pirirituality ami worldly cfficioniy found a liunimnion.*! nunil ina 
Kroiinfl A mint of tbia type will no doubt Iiuvc a appeal to the iiiodern mind. I 


§ AINT Ramda* 1 1608-1681) has 
fitly been called the Viveka- 
uandn of iiwdem Mtdmraahtrn. lake 
the Swfttui, he dcvolwl hi* ^ fe to make 
Hinduism broadbottomwl and Ilindu 
sorie^ Aggrewive- Like the Swami, 
lie devAted lib life to the organbaUon 
of a prafMyimdist imtitaUon. Like 
the SwMid, he freely mixed with tlic 
scctthir tettden ef his tiuio. It was 
the food fteteme of saint Raradas (as 
well u of 8w«mi Vivekanaudal to 
heyp fived iif^ AceompUshed hi* tife s 

vrorii tA, A aroe wbm in the Iwtd of 
Hi* fave of wligicai imd tow of 
the cAfiitof were mdinnllj' thotigli im- 
|K«eqp4li)Iy inflttenaSpiK other 

His DAnuuitie ife« wllitAiit pereonali- 


ty and vitalising message de&erve to 
be studied by all. 

He was born in 1608. 11 is laiy- 
hood was spent in pleasant and happy 
surroundings, and there was nothing 
in those surroundings to embitter his 
mind or cast a shadow of melancholy 
over it. But being a man bom with 
a mission, his spiritual consciousness 
was aw'akencd (luite early, and ho 
loved to steal away from the com- 
pany of bis mother and elder brother 
to a neiglilHiuring grove and then' 
sptsnl hours in day-dreams. What 
they were, nom* knew and none 
knows. But they were not drenm.^ 
that were reconcilable to a liumdrum 
family life. Hw iletcnnination to 
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toftd ft celibate life brought him into 
eonflirt with his ftunily. His mother 
wur aqoidlF dotoitnined to Uo him 
doura to the wedd and wwldly Ufe 
iukI knowing Narayan’s (that was his 
early name) Uiouglits on the euvicol, 
sought to effect her puipose by resort 
to stratagem. One day when Nara' 
yan was in a specially loving mood, 
dio asked him wlietWr he would not 
obsy his mother. “Wlmt a question 1” 
Sidd the imsuBiiecting boy-saint, 
“Motluir dear, I would do an 3 rthing 
for you.” His mother said, “ My Imy, 
I know hoar dutiful and loving you 
are. Call it my rwiuest or my com- 
mand, but pray don’t say ‘no* to 
anyllting 1 say and do until the pnests 
utter the words Savadhana* in your 
marriage.” Narayan kept cjuict but 
he kept his counsel too, and as soon 
as the priests iiad uttered the words 
'Savadhana* at the end of the drst 
benedictory verse on the occasion of 
the marriage ceremony, he left lus 
bride ere yet she was his wedded wife 
and fled away to practise austere 
Titoftsya. Never since the days of 
has the Goddess of renuncia- 
tion chosen so poetic n moment for 
the deliverance of the devotee. 

Narayan’s parents, grand parents 
and peat grandjiarci’*# were all 
wurahipfiets of Bri Rama, the ideal 
kiiigr soib husband and warrior, and 
too etmUnued the family 
' ’That' aecounts for his 
sesK^ name ‘Ramdas'— the servant 
of Rwia. The great saint Tukaram 
has refennd to Ramdas os the Avatar 
of fiaatmiMHii the devoted servant and 
BhtdUn iil Rama. It was there- 

ktR hnsiMMilii have tepaiced 

by 

tototoriaa af Ruua for prac- 

^ng pwMiato. 
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For twelve long years Ramila:< 
practised penance at Panchavati. 
Before sunrise he would bathe in the 
holy waters of tl>e CSodavari and from 
that time till ntron, he rvould .“tnnd in 
waist-deep water eiianting the sacred 
names of God. The aftemoims and 
evenings were spent in meditation, 
reading and prayer. It seems ns if 
he had no strtiggles, no diflicultics. 
He was c(|ual to any kind of Tapasya. 
At the close of these years of spiritual 
discipline, he was blwit with the vision 
of Sri Rama himself and His mandate 
for the uplift of the people. 

Before Ramdas settled down to his 
life’s work, he moved ail over India 
for twelve yearn. He visited places 
of pilgrimage and worship. He met 
saints and prophets. He heard and 
saw all that was worth heariug and 
seeing. What he heard and saw’, 
dccjiened his conviction that tmless a 
fresh effort was made on a new plan 
to arrest the growth of the denation- 
alising and drspirituulising temlenries, 
the future was dark indeed for all 
true lovers of Hinduism. 

Both Ramdti.s un<l Shivaji started 
their life’s work in about 1C4.5. Shi- 
vaji’s object in s<-<*king to establi^ll 
an indepcixlent kingilom was not 
merely to protect his amtt>strul .laha- 
gir, hut also to secure the land of his 
birth against religious encroachments 
on the part of the Mahuincdan 
couquerurs. Ramdas, from his own 
point of view too, saw this danger to 
Hinduism and gave thirty-six years 
of his life to the awakening of Hindus, 
the regeneration of Maharashtra, and 
the formation of an organisatioa 
which would continue to keep the flag 
flowing from genorMitm to generation. 

Eh'cn before Ramdiia was bom, 
Mabara^tra had a kind of elftsUe 
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ovgftnfaiation. Tb« head* 
quartera of the dcvotiwal, pioua, god- 
fearing people bekmging to this 
orgBiuaation i« Ptmdharpur with its 
U'inpie ot Vitlioba foiuu Krishna) 
where tirice every year they flock in 
thousands. Qititc a beautiful and 
inspiring mythology has grown round 
God Vithoba and bis devotees, and 
the pme^ of. the oatnes of JnaMsh- 
war, Ekaoath or Tnkaram is one that 
is not to be despised. Yet Ramdas 
saw Uie need of starting quite a new 
organisation whose diseipHne in hia 
(lays rau.st have been more rigorous, 
whose outlook in his times must have 
been more nationalistic and siuted for 
its followers to work hand in hand 
with contemporary national leaders. 

In the enunciation of the id<!al Ram- 
das never wavered. Hia views on 
almost all the salient points of philo- 
wiphy and reUpon were identical with 
those of saints like Ekanath or Tu- 
kararo. He had accepted the tradi- 
tional spirit of pessimism as the right 
basis for Vairagya (renunciation). 
Where however he differed from most 
of the Maratba saints was that he was 
prepared to accept any number of 
intermediate icteais for the average 
man. He did not exalt the ideal of 
ideals at Uw Ojqjense of lesser but (to 
the Bver^^ num) more necessary 
ideals. Honour, fame, social respect 
or position were ideals wbioh not only 
met with hts a|:^val but ^ipiause 
Also. His great ambition seems to be 
to men but of that inf^kndous 
rut of tnartM, iqpathy, want of ambi- 
tion, wU^ tBseourages and discounts 
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not shun the average man and woman. 
On the contrary, liis une aim was to 
raise tlie average moral height of peo- 
ple and inM))ire them to the perform- 
ance of great deeds. 

Emerson has dilattsl on the difR- 
cukics which a higidy sensitive and a 
highly spiritual luan meets with in 
hU journey in the worhl. The greater 
the moral and spiritual lieight of a 
person, Uie greater the number of 
difficulties in his way. To live suc- 
cessfully in the world, a man must be 
something of the world and his moral 
height itself is u great handicap to 
him in dealing with those crooks and 
sharks who are but too many in this 
world. Saint Ramdas showed great 
skill and self-confidence in dealing 
witlr the ivorld. He was of opinion 
that the wicked man must find some- 
thing in the saint of wiiich he would 
stand in mortal dread. The religious 
man, who has made the uplifting of 
the n'orld his business, nnist know liow 
to deal with persons of all types and 
must always triumph over those with 
whom he has to enter in contest. This 
he can do if he is true to his idenN, 
if he towers over the w<irld in the 
number of great and heroic qualities, 
and if he has masteivd the art of how 
to behave with people. It is exactly 
of this art that most religious men 
arc neglectful, and the consequence 
of this neglect is that in their tussle 
with the world, they come off second- 
best. Saint Ramdas in his Dasbodha 
has repeatedly laid emphasis on this 
pmnfc He has devoted several cha|>- 
tets to toe description of whet this 
Chaturya (tact and cleverness) is 
like, “Do not be one-sided,” be 


fUhMMl. ‘Take op some 

‘beat, homnw amall and uodest, but 
foot on its 


Baydf probe deep into the heart^^ of 
others. Study the working of otlier 
people’s minds. MenUfy yourself 
with the thoughts and feehngi of 
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other persons. Understand (he hearts 
of others before you seek to win 
them. Deaf differently with different 
Iciiuli of people. Abo\'e all never 
foiiget to give men what Uiey want. 
If you anticipate other people’s 
wiahas, if you serve them heart and 
soul, they will stand by you through 
thick and thin." Rarely, if over, do 
we come acn»«« a 6ai;.t willi such a 
practical oast of mind. Both by pre- 
and example Saint Ramdas has 
akotrii us that idealism and worlds 
wisdom are not necessarily irreconci- 
lable. 

Though a roman tic lover of nature 
and open spaces, Saint Uanuhis lived 
in and for society. Though a lover 
of solitude, he ttliowe<l himself to be 
surrounded by people, whose uplift 
was the cherished ambition of hi.<> life. 
Hiough he had tlie ver,- spirit, of free- 
dom in liiin, he chained liimsclf down 
to an oiganisation w'hich accomplish- 
ed great deeds during lus life-time. 
He was a master organiser. He had 
not only the magnetism of genius and 
personality which atlrucU and binds 
teqeether men, but also timt spirit of 
diseq^iinc <uid love of details wi'ieh 
are of t>aruutount need in traiiiiiig 
men. The way he dealt with |)eo{)le 
was wonderful. Mud he not been a 
saint, he would have b.tcume a great 
poUtidan. There are tltose who re- 
gard him as a politician disguised as 
a ndijgious man. 

It wiui inevitable that Ramdas with 
bis national outlook and Sbivsji with 
Ids fah^upbuB fcfvour should meet. 
When cxaetly titcy met has not been 
fimd by bistorieal research. Borne 
say that iimy first met in 1049, others 
hold timt ooold not have met 
eorliar than 1973. Tradition tells us 
laid appnMebed Saint 
Takfum Wt ssfigltw gaidaoee and 
tmgiwkd Ramdas 
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Wats the fittest man to gnkle him. It 
ia belkveU that EamdaH introilucti! 
himself to the grt>al. king by iiuanH 
of a letter and mildly chided him for 
having neglected to come to him in 
the midst of liia military preoecupa^ 
tiohs. Humdaa was a veritiible lion 
tamer, and the great king of whom 
even Em|H^ror Auningazeb bIkkiJ in 
mortal dread way im ino<'k and ^ub- 
inistfivc as a lamb before him. Once 
Ramdaa went to beg alms of Shivnji. 
Shivaji made a Banad (gift) of his 
kingdom and delivered it t«» the snint. 
“What bludl we do with this?*’ saul 
Kainday, “keep, 0 king, the kiiigrlnni 
for yourself ami ay a token of our 
ovcrlord,ship change the colour of your 
flag and make it Bhagwu tCkrua). " 
Since Uien the colour oi the Mnraiha 
flag has always l>een Bhagwa, winch 
is our favourite monastic eoiuur. 

Ruindas was essentially a jiatriot- 
sainU He hailed v\ith joy the tide of 
national fortune that swept over 
Maliarushtra especially during the 
latter part of Bhivaji’s career, lii 
words of perfervid patriotism and 
with heart swelling with pride he has 
descrilKHl how the accession of free- 
dom brutiglil peace ami plenty u> 
Ananda-vuna^bhiivana tThc garden 
of Joy) i.t'. to Alaharushtra, and iiow 
all the maehmntions of Auraiigiueb 
failed. Tboiigh the last year of Ins 
life (1681) must have brought clouds 
of anxiety to his mind owing to the 
inisj'ule of Bambhaji, yet on the whole 
his life witnessed the succcsbiful esta- 
blishment of self-government under 
the capable leadership of Shivaji. 
The optimistic tone that we lind in 
all his writings is in no Rimdl measure 
due to this dreuiiistanee. His mes- 
sage deserves to tjc studied by those 
who seek to utilise tlm intent spiritual 
energy of our race to the material 
weU«*beiiig nnd > advancement ol 
aoci«^a 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIAN METAPHYSICS ^ 0 ^ 

By Dwan Bahndwr K. S. Ramatmani Smtri, bjw., bx. 

tOtimn Iteltuiur RanuwwMni Saiilri, retind Dbtriot bimI SiMnons Judge, is a notnl 
wtet Mod *» raligioa and pbiloau^hy. In Uw foHowing paragm|th« he pkadu 

for a K-vnnJi«atH» of Indian mctephyidca by contact with titwicm thought, but at tiu? 

time warns that it should not thereby abandon its allegianne to Uic gruul ideal of 
Ood-roalimUon which has always been the goal of metaphysiw in India.! 


X T is often said that phikisophy is 
^ ‘^innoGcot but tueless Mfling, 
bair-spUtting (listinetions and nontro- 
veraios on matters cuncenung which 
knowledge is impossible.” But meta- 
physics is not a mere effort of fancy 
unrelated to life. It is not a Utopian 
construction or a squaring of ilte 
circle but is profoundly valuable to 
life. Every man must continually 
add to his experience of life and must 
constantly or at least now. and then 
try to verify his experience and ar- 
rive at his own estimate of the mean- 
ing and value of life in the li^t of 
the Reality which underlies and trans- 
cends appearance. No one can 
avoid thinking about the how and the 
why and the wherefore of life; about 
where he has come from and what he 
is and where he goes; and about 
his relation to the Universe and the 
Cause and Source of all. Art and 
science have each its orn relative 
values. But it is in metaphysics that 
we meet the inter-relations of values 
and til* traoB-vahiation of values. In 
it alone we ititiun a union of the self 
and acm-sdf and have a realisation 
of the true In&dteiiess of the s«m- 
ingly fhdte self and tiie seemingly 
finite aon-s^ in Infinite transcen- 
dentaVRoiUity. 

EUdea, loi^, p«(yehologyi ete.,deal 
with *|iM^ poUema lehM^ to 
owditilti Mtiotination/ mid the na- 
tnr* of ml^. But it Is in metapby- 
siw Hud an interpreiatimi of 


the totality of mind and matter and 
the significance of Time, Space, Mat- 
ter and Causality, and the reality of 
Being or tlie thing-in-itecif as an 
entity beyond the niHniftddncs.<i of 
mind and mailer. It denis with the 
reality of Being and the being of 
Reality. Mind and matter arc with- 
in us and about us. Mind has no 
extension and matter has no consci- 
ousness. But the spirit of man 
reaches out towards something U-yond 
mind and matter and feels at home 
in a realisation of the Infinite, to use 
an expressive phrase of Rabindiunnlh 
Tagore. Physics relates to the empiri- 
cal standfwint dealing with thing.'^ a.s 
refiected in the mind. Bui metaphy- 
sics aims at finding out tilings us they 
are from the transcendental stand- 
point. But the transcendental point 
of view is as much a reality of ex- 
perience as the empirical point of 
view. 

The various solution.^ given by 
metaphysics in regard to tl>e riddle of 
the world have been clasaifitHl and 
docketed under the nanws — Plura- 
lism, Dualism, Qualified Dualism, 
Monism, Pantheism, Theism, Agnos- 
ticism, Naturalism, Scepticism, Ma- 
terisltsm, Subjective Idealism, Sen- 
satitmalism, Nihilism, etc. It is not 
necessary to weigh in the scale pan 
of the mind which solution is nearest 
to the trutii. Nor is it possible to do 
BO. As Mr. A. K. .Rogers says, "No 
t^kwopbieal tbeoiy that bos been 
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or is likeljr to be propounded ie, we 
may venture to eay, aelf-evident, or 
fittnl to e&ny conviction at once to 
imry mind.” Each man must har- 
nmka and verify the totality of his 
experiences eo that he may realise die 
meaning and value of existence. It 
must also be possible to arrive at a 
etandpoint wherein ail valid verifica* 
dona of caci>criencc in the past and in 
Uie present will bo in harmony, as 
Reality is not and cannot be self* 
contradictory. As Dr. Deussen says 
well: “The nature of things,— as it 
reveals itself to the searching eye, im* 
measurable around, and unfathoma* 
ble within us, — is one and at harmony 
with itself. Therefore truth also, as 
the reficction of that which is in the 
mirror of the hmnan mind, must be 
for all titims and countries one and 
the same, and whatever the great 
ioM^ers of mankind in ancient and 
modern times have gathered from the 
inunediato oontomplation of nature 
and revealed in the form either of 
religion or philosophy, that must 
(apart from errors, which as a rule 
to^ only what is specific and inci- 
dental) be essentially conoordunt, 
however varied may to the outward 
hues imd forms it has received from 
the civilisatioiis and traditions of 

different ages” 

The futiue of Indian metaph}rBic8 
ia a nosl faseinating subject. We 
•MWiofc a4iiid ounelvBS in a 

metap^meal ooeoon obfivious of the 
marsh of metaidiyaieal ideas else* 
where in the wtndd. Such a iMthod 
mil end only in shutting out Oofl‘s 
light ami air, and result in effsteuess 
and decay and death of our melaphy* 
sioal intelleet. While we must cep* 
laM^ ^fwB ia na our heritage and 
peil^ it Mid midntaia our jdace as 
tto kadar of the metapbyueal 


thought of the world, we must to at* 
tentivo to the evolution of values in 
metaphysics elsewhere in the world. 
A metaphysics which do^s not 
watch the growth ideas and 
ideals all over the work! and 
which docs not criticise them in 
its own light will soon go to 
the scrapheap. Already infinite 
harm has been done by each school 
of philoMMpliic and rcUgiona tlmuglit 
in India making a mystery of itself 
and communicating it only to it.<! own 
adherents. Each school is rejoicing over 
its empty victories over absent foes. 
Its thunders and curses, calling down 
Heaven's wrath on rival schools with 
a ferocity that inalw itself ridii nl<iits 
by its inanity, have led to our meta- 
physical degradation. 

We have therefore to study with 
care the course of thought elsewhere, 
in the world. This should to done 
not for the purjiose of starting a 
campaign of universal refutation but 
for the purjMMe of knowing the course 
of universal Utought and intensifying 
our own metaphysical .self-conscious- 
ness. As Richard Falckentorg says: 
“Metaphysical principles are less 
easily verified from experience than 
physical hypothesis, but also less 
easily refuted. Systems of philoso- 
phy. therefore, arc not so dependent 
on our progressive knowledge of facts 
as the theories of natural science, and 
ebanp less quickly; notwithstanding 
their mutual conflicts, and in spite of 
the talk about discarded standpoints, 
they possess in a measure the penna- 
noice of classical works of art, Ikct/ 
retain for all time a certain relative 
validity" This ia the right and hum- 
ble spirit in which the work roust be 
done, torause metaphysicians of nil 
tinwe and climes have a nasty habit 
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of awunHBg omniwienoe. They 
" Awonie tlie god, 

Affc<^ to nod 

And teem to shake the 
tpheret.** 

Hie wdg^t of the world>ridd!e is 
not lighter to-day than it was tilt 
DOW, and the Goddess of Truth has 
veils yet unremoved. Let u« study 
in thu spirit the heroes of ancient 
and modem pfaUosopiiy in the East 
and the West — Plato and Aristotle, 
the ChrisUmi phiiosophera and mys- 
tics, tibe Islamite philosophers and 
mystics, Descartes, Spinoza, Bacon 
and Hobbes and Locke nnd Berkeley 
nnd Hume and the Scottish Sctiool, 
Leibniz and Kant and Fichte and 
SchclUng and Hegel and .Sctinpen- 
hauer and Lotze, Comte, Mil! and 
Spencer and Green and Bradley and 
Bosanquet, Bergson. James ami Croce. 

To the Greek thinkers the universe 
was a harmonious work of art eaUing 
forth awe and admiration. They hu- 
manised Nature and God. Plato and 
Aristotle called philosophy tlie child 
of waader. Christian thought divinis- 
ed man and nature. Modem thought 
has tieen aiming at seeing Truth as 
it is, free iwpi. intrusive and obtru- 
8i\'e humanisataott and divinisation. 
It is boldi ieoimelasUc, naturalisiie, 
even agnostic. ’ When Bacon vindi- 
cated induction and the Remussance 
substituted dassical U^sraluro for 
Christian theology, a new spirit en- 
tered the West Enlraann said well, 
“Modem philosophy is Protestantism 
in the tqpAMce of the thinking spirit." 
Philoi^ih^ has in modem times re- 
fused te h« the handmaid of theolt^. 
Nay, like Hanty V, it baa Uken the 
emwn hmnt tbe head of religion and 
seeks to wear it inqsudently and before 
its Modem phUo- 
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enced deeply by the new forces of 
nationalism and democracy and 
scien(»i. Ii does not seek U) fly away 
from life but yearns to be a vital 
factor in general culture and to in- 
tluenco life. 

The great problems of modem 
metaphysics in the West must be 
studied by Indian metaphysicians so 
tliai India i night iuj^imilatc wlniti ver 
is worth attention therein for tlm 
purpose of intensifying and sublimat- 
ing her own w'ondcrful metaphysical 
oonsciousness. Modem philosophers 
in the West do not speak with a 
single voice. Nco-realis*!!!, noo- 
idcalisin, j)oKiUvii.in, pragiimti.sni 
creative cvoliilion, ami t»tlier ealch- 
W’ords are the battle-erica of the 
present era. Einstein’s theory of 
relativity has inlnalueed new ele- 
ments of complication an<l has l>ecn 
related to philosophy by the late Lord 
Haldane. The philosophisijig of 
modem science has Isen carried on 
with brilUant imw'cr by Bertrand 
Russell, A. S. Eddington and A. R. 
Whitehead. But tlie West is yet to 
know that ecienctj is not the entirety 
of tmth and that physical miturc i.s 
not the entirety of being. 

While studying the sy.stems of 
thought elsewhere in the world and 
especially the nuKlcrn rveonatructions 
of experience, Indian Metaphysics 
has to keep unimiaiired its Itigh 
idealistic and transcendental note. The 
uiechiuiica! tlu-urj- of the univcr?ft 
Ima neither truth nor joy in it. No 
mechanisin has self-awareness or 
kpowa its own beauty or work beftaw 
or after. TIjc soul b real and the 
universe is God's handiwork and full 
of Hb being. The niaterialistic out- 
look magnifies tlie f)ody ; its acfdhetic 
outlook b flat and t<arthly and low; 
ita etbica are grovelling and mean; 
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it6 psychology either, denies the 
spirit of man or binds it by iron 
chains to ilio earth; and it has no 
fidth in the reality and glory of God 
or His creation and governance of the 
world or the freedom and immortal!** 
ty and bliss of the sonl It is, in 
short, an afRnnation of egoism. But 
real bliss is in the transcendence of 
egoism — be it in sleep or in the eon- 
templation of beauty in nature, in 
biiipMLti iomiBi in art or in the realUa* 
tion erf God. In artistic my the deli- 
verance from egoism is partial and 
temporary but in God-realisation the 
deliverance from egois^ni is full and 
eternal. India has uUvuys unwaver- 
ingly affirmed the higljcst truths of 
metaphysics. She must be loyal to 
such affirmatitra not only for hei* 
welfare but also for the welfare of 
the world. Hence she must prescnc 
and i^erfcct her spiritual vision with- 
out Ijccoming at the same time a 


mere dreary introvert. Only then 
she can save the world from its 
sordidness and sorrows. In fact the 
West lu^i to turn to her for the deli- 
verance of her soul from the fetters 
of ineclmnisin and inaU?rialism and 
empiricism and nihilism. Dr. Dcus- 
sen says: *‘ln India the influence of 
this perverted and perversive spirit 
of our age has not yet overthrown 
in religion and philosophy, the good 
traditions of the great ancient time/' 
How can India fit herself to perfect 
her metaphysics and lead the w'orld 
aright unto God? She has always 
been loyal to Veda (Scripture I and 
Deva (Godl and she must intensify 
her loyalty and pray for Grace. The 
glory of Veda and Deva is in the 
Bhagavad Gitu. India must walk 
in the light of the Gita- — because the 
highest metaphysics is the Gita and 
the Gita is the highest metaphysics. 


SWETASWATAKA UFA NISH AD 
By ateami ThyagiMnanda 

one’s own body soft - the under wood OT<-lhe symbol 

Om ™ml»-thc nirper wood .-and IW-muking 

-by churr,ing in the tom of med.tot.on bu-God 

s^-OM.iio.ldsocPl^n-likesomelh.ngh.dden. 

MsJting one’s own body the lower p.eceof wood and he 
Pm..™ the upper piece of wood and 
form of meditotion, one should rcalme God as one would hnd 

someaiing hidden. (W 

Afrd.^’Thi, yetm dsserito the 

Ibe ^^ceB8 of Icanung to ebunu b 
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^ iw: ^arfisr: i 

<)^if<)«(4(KKi4 ijPft I 

^nwftURpitqjfi ?^TO>iPiw^ II 

sesame seeds i^—otl « in curds butter 
^tanf-in ^undergroundj springs m- water 3tfoftg=»in pieces of 
wood 9iflh»»firc^~and |T"just as like manner 9f^-this 

the self ^WOTPt •» in oneself “ is perceived *l!*“who 't^^this 
pervading « in milk =• which is contained *■ 
butter f^^Hke 4iw(^nra'Il‘j<?i =» rooted in self-knowledge and con* 
centration ^tR*n*i“»the self tTPlsr=by truth <iTOi»>by concentration 
staiwfil— perceives again and again e^=that » supreme *w- 
Brahman e^^Wn,-*the destroyer of ignorance. 

As oil in sesame seeds, as butter in curds, as water in under- 
ground springs, as fire in wood, even so this Self is perceived 
in the self*. He*, who* by means of truthfulness and meditation" 
perceives again and again* this Self which is all-pcr\-ading like 
the butter contained in milk and which is rooted in self-knowledge 
and meditation, is that " supreme Brahman, the destroyer of 
ignorance*. n5&16,l 

iVote. — ^Thc two verses have to be taken together, ns tlie Inst line of the first 
vcrac has to be read along with the second verse for proper construction. Tlic 
first three lines show how the Self is iierccivcd in oneself and not in anything 
else and how it forms the c-ssence of eveiyihing. It also cuiphusises the 
necessity of self-effort for the realisation of .\tiiian which is already existent. 

The four suoiles arc suggestive in tlieir own way. The first suggests 
that the Atm*" is present cveryw-here, though invisible, a.s no particle of a 
sesame seed is ftee from oil. Tlic second suggests how the all-pervading 
subtie Atman can be realised as having form througli Bhakti, a form which 
is capable of melting away under the. scorching rays of .Iniiim, just as the 
diffused fi^pw^clo >“ assume the fonn of solid butter in cool atmoe- 
phere and meli away into ghee when kept in a hot place or over a fia*. The 
third augteata that however great our trouble may be in reaching this hidden 
•OUres of bl||p, the moment we reach it, it is capable of quenching all our 
dewiea of tt ndring us pure, just os a man who digs a well can sluke bis 
thirst and bathe himself as soon lie reaches the water-level. Tlic sugges- 
tiveneaa of the last is already explained under verse 13. 

1. in the Atman (aiw^j-This here stands for Buddbi. 

2. By meoMs of Irulhfnlncsi (ffi^a)-Thi8 represents the intellectual 
atnigi^ lo &ld out Uie Uiing-in-itaeif. the iioumcnon lx*hiod the phenomenon, 
tbctnUh wMch exists independently, unaffected by time, space and causation. 
U dwotw jSMma Yoga. 
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3. By means of Tapa* — This represents the Yogic process of 

coDtroUiog the mind. ^ 

4 . Perceives again and again — ^.This shows the necessity of 

eooetuit and repeated practice. Cf. Patanjali’s Yoga Sutra I, 13 t ft g 

Wl^—Tho difference in gender of these two correlatives of the te.xt 
it meant to signify tltat all differences of sex exist only in the dominion of 
Maya and that Brahman and he who realises it transcend sex. 

6. Supreme BraAman (qt — The knower of the Self becomes 
Brahman , because the self and Rrahman are the same. Cf. 

TMi it the oulroination of repeated practice. 

7. jPAc destroyer of ignorance (^rrifing) — Ordinarily it means fhc 
works known by that 'name. But according to the I'ooi meaning of the 
word^ it moons the destroyer of ignoraner*. So it is appropriate to eonsitier 
Brahman as the Upanishod par excctlence. 


NOTES .AND COMMENTS 


Two OaUookt on Life 

Mr. Leslie J. Belton, M.Sc., writ- 
ing on " Individualism and Self- 
transcendence ’’ in a recent issue of 
the ffibbert Journal, draws the fol- 
lowing pointed contrast fictwecn 
Eastern and Western outlook on 
life : “ The concept of development 
too it very differently understood in 
Eaitero and Western modes of 
thought. To the former, develop- 
ment may be described with fair 
atmiraoy as signifying the means by 
which Brahma aciueves self-realisa- 
lion. To the latter, it signifies bio- 
logM devdopment on the globe, 
human angle. To 
the Westerner fife it g^i in itself; 
he faelievee that in some measure 
man can asmst in its development 
and direction. Whereas Eastern 
thought la fixed upon Atman, that 
vdiltdi evolves, Weetmn Uiouglit is 
caOMsmed with that which lie ani- 
npilfi^ tiw worH of roamfettation. 
titel life aatonwe value in its own 
tigjbk ; not a« Btiiya or at something 


to l>e ileiivered from or even trans- 
cended. but as a realitiftblc good 
whicli achieves its fullest expression 
on eartli in scif-ronsrious Ix'ings. 
Inertia i.s evil, to be ovrieome. (.’looil 
is the active coiaiuesi of inertia, 
the flowering of Life in Mind, 
in finite {xtrsonaUties. And these 
self-conscious life-centres — ^tnicrocos- 
mic epitotnes of the Supremo Creator 
— evince a capacity to plan and to 
direct Life in uecordunee with .■(ome 
value criteria ns they ajiprehend. " 

A compjtrativo study of Eastern 
and Western cultures will show that 
they have failed in their mission 
because of an over-emphasis on what 
have Iwen dcscrilred above .Hs their 
differing outlooks on life. In her 
enthusiasm to spurn life the Ca.st 
has neglected life so effectively as to 
lose the very jwwer of spurning it 
and as a consequence its outlook has 
degenerated into a sneaky tyjw of 
materialism which wallows in the mud 
without knowing that it i.« doing so. 
The Westerner has forgotten the 
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Creator in hiti cmpliasis on 
the self'conscious life-centres which 
epiUai^ Hinr-a natural consc- 
quenoe of the dictum that Hfe is good 
IB itaelf. This cHctum, when actually 
applied in life, will defeat its own 
purpose ; for it necessarily hides from 
view the major aspect of reality 
which transcends the visible life, and 
thus by basing life on an incomplete 
view tonds to midce it Uic very oppo- 
site of Bood. That is ttic genesis of 
Western matorialism—strong and 
vigorotM but ultimately disastrous in 
its consequences. To see Ciod within 
life and beyond il is llie true itleal ; 
to split it into two and try to .«pecia- 
lise in one or tlic otlicr will always 
end in ilieastcr. 

The Greatest Three 

H. G. Wells had stated some years 
ago tiiat Uie greatest men of tin. 
world w'orc in his opinion six in miin- 
ber. In a recent article apjwfiring in 
the Tfibtaw from his pen, the old 
six have been reduced to three, these 
being Jesus Christ, Buddha and 
Aristotle. Christ is, according to 
him, the greatest among these, tmd 
of him lie retnarks : *’ He is I tiiink 
a quite cordial figure in human 
hietory and it will be long Ixsfore 
Western men decide — if ever they do 
deeide, to abandon his life as the 
turning poiiit in their reckoning of 
time.. ... IJbw it is interesting and 
significant that a lustoriau, wiUiout 
any Hieokigica] bias whatever, should 
find that he cannot portray the pro- 
gren of humanity honestly wil^d 
giving a {oramoet place to a penniless 
teacher Naiarcth. The old 
Rooni haatoeiaiu ipond Jc^ 
1^ no impreea on the 

Hiatorkli fNQcda oi hia Hme. Yet 
n«8t 1000 yeari after, a h»- 


torian like myself, wlio does not call 
himself a Christian, finds llie picture 
centring irresialably around the life 
and cltaracter of this most significant 
man." That he had tremendous per- 
sonal mt^ctism and that he spoke 
with authority would not have in 
llii*niselv<!S given liim the permanent 
place of (Miwer he occupies. '* That 
place is his by virtue of the new and 
simple and profound ideas which he 
realised — the profound importance of 
the imlividual under the fatherhood of 
God and liic coiicoptioii of the King- 
dom of Ilcnvcn ... It i.s one of the 
mo!it n-volulionary l•ll}^user• of outlook 
tliat has ever .«Urrc<l and changed 
human thought. No age has even yet 
understood fully the tremendous elml- 
lenge il carries to llie eslablished 
institutions and Rtibjugalions of man- 
kind. But the worhl la gan to bo a 
different world from the tlay that doc- 
trine wan proftchctl, .and every slop 
toward wide imtlcrstunding and toler- 
ance and good will is a step in the 
direction of tlial uiiivereal brother- 
hood Christ proelaimeil. 

“ The. historian’s test of an indivi- 
dual’s greatness is, ‘ What did he leave 
to grow? Bid he !>tart men iliinking 
along fresh lines with a vigovir that 
persisted after him? By that test 
Jesas stands first. ” 

The inllucnce tif .le:>us «n human 
thought luus laam very great, and we 
do not want to minimise it in any way. 
But we doubt wiiclhcr the estimate of 
Mr. Wells is as free from prejudice as 
he claims it to be. Ue has, to be sure, 
no theological iircjudice ; but we feel 
lie is not free from Uial mentality of 
which Slangier accuses Western his- 
torians in general-the obsession that 
human history is the same as Europ- 
ean Wstory. It is - no doubt true 
that as fM as Europe is con* 
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eemcd Chmi bss ^eereiecd a greater 
influence over its life than any other 
iadividtiel, but when Eoropean hia- 
toiy is viewed in Uie true perspective 
of world-history there may not be 
Wiuiting others who have been as im- 
portant to other civilisations as Christ 
baa been to that of Europe. 

Buddha and Bell-Saoriflce 
About Buddha he remarks : As 
with Christ so willi Buddha, whoni I 
would t>ut very near in importance to 
Christ, you see clearly a man, simple, 
devout, lonely, battling for liglit— a 
vivid human iHsreonnlity, not a myth. 
Beneath a mass of miraculous fables, 

I feel that there also was a man. He 
too, gave a message to mankind, 
universal in its character. Many of 
our beat modem ideas arc in closest 
hanuony with it. All the miseries 
and discontent of life arc due, he 
taught, to selfishness. Selfishness takes 
Uiree forui8~one the desire to satisfy 
the sense*, nnothcr, the craving for 
immortality, and the third is the 
desire for pros|>erity, worldlincss. 
Before a man can hccouic serene, he 
must cease to live for his senses or 
himself. Then ho merges into a 
^ater being. Buddha in different 
language calle<l men u> sclf-forget- 
fuinese five-hundred years before 
Christ. In some ways ho was nearer 
to us and our needs. Wo was more 
lucid upon our individual importance 
in serriee titan Christ, and less arobi- 
gWMis u|ioa the ciuestion-'of personal 
immbrtafii^.’* 

Aztatoii* wd Iidanartual Synthesis 
As Ciirist and Buddha are import- 
ant in tiw history of human wiU, so 
is Aristotle in the history of human 
lor/* AristoUe began a 

gnat aow titing in the world-clawi* 
lying nn|l tMudysihS infonuatioO' Be 
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was the father of scientific synthesis. 
There had been tltinkers in the world 
before but he taught men to think 

together At one time ho had a 

thousand mcii scattered throughout 
Asia and Greece, collecting material 
for his natural history. Political na 
well as natural science began witli 

him Aristotle’s insistence on 

(acts and their rigid analysis, tho 
determination to look truth in Uio 
face, was a vast new step in human 
progress. ” 

Dr. Schweitscr's criticism of 
the Oita 

A reviewer of a recent book in Ger- 
man on Indian thought by Dr. Albert 
Schweitser sunuimrises the Doctor’s 
criticism of tlic Bhagavad Gita gos- 
pel of notion n,« follows; ” The Bhnga- 
vad Gita mokes notable concessions 
to the latter (lilc-afTHinHtion), con- 
cluding that activity is no less jiisitifi- 
able than non-aclivity. But activity 
contemplated is not tlie free activity 
indicate<l by the impulse of the heart. 
It is only activity in connection with 
the fulfilment of the obligation of 
caste. Becausi; it fails to reacli the 
idea of active love, the clhie of tlin 
Bhagvatl Gita is like a smoky fire 
from wliicb no flame flare.s upward. 
Within the world-view of world- 
and-life-negation. ticlion can only l>c 
justified at all as pcrformcil in devo- 
tion to God. And since the God of tho 
Bhagavad Gila is cxaUctl above gtwd 
and evil it is forced to regard iwn- 
clliica! action as something rctpiired 
by God. Dr. Schweitacr’s judgment of 
this famous book is : ' Because it con- 
tains such marvellous phrases about 
i pnnr detachment from the world, 
about the attitude of mind which 
knows no hatred and is kind, and 
about loving self-devotion to God. we 
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nre wont to overlook it* non*cthicat 


oootente. It is not only the inoel read 
1^ tho moat idealiaed book in 
work! Hfwwtura. '* 

Wo teko tills onticiani for conaidera* 
titm, becauao it is very typical of the 
oritieimn made of the Gita in ancient 
and modem times. The criUeism 
abottt ti«e ideal of activity inculcated 
by the Gita ioace all force when it is 
•een that the Gita does not uphold 
ea^, M the critic conceives, but only 
Varna which is based on the inherent 
characteristics of men. The activity 
resulting from these inherent charac* 
tcristics is called Svadharum, and 
that is caste-duty or Varna-Dliamia 
contemplated by the Gita as Iwlong- 
ing to individuals. The impukc of (he 
heart in its healthy manifestation is 
therefore certainly accepted by the 
Bhagavad Oita. Tlw ideal of active 
love and social duty therefore find a 
hannonioui reoonciiintinn in tlic Gite, 
and the figure of the smoky fire be- 
comes <iuitc inappreprialc. It was 
made, and is still being tr ade, a gas- 
jx-l of vigorous action. 

The eb«rg!e that the teachings of 
the Gita are non-ctlncal will not in 
nny way convince a mind that care- 
fully reads the chapter in wiiich the 
Dame (the divine and ethical i and 
the Asuric (the diabolical and non- 
ctiiteal) Aaturea are descrilicd, and 
man k powerfully exhorted to follow 
tiih Hinim Avoid tiui latter. So 
when hi expounding the highwt 
phitosoplQr of seU-surrcnc’ar, the Gita 
goes beyond fho dualities of grxwl and 
bad, H must be borne in mind that it 
is not in the least upsetting the moral 
wfcr, and that H is addressing its 
tea<dH8g to the morally perfect man 
with ifiwn morality has become an 
ihwuil Urge imd eea^ to be an extor- 

0*1 wnipiSiiott. 
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A Boieatist's Protest 

In an article entitled "The Hacial 
Question— Theory and Fact, " Julian 
Ilmdcy, the well-known biologist, 
points out that the racial prejudice 
which reigns supreme over the world 
in all countries except Soviet Russia 
has no biological foundation to stand 
upon. If it has any justification, it is 
only a tcmiwrary one born of the exi- 
gencies of culturc-contocto, econoiuic 
competition and political organisation. 
Racial purity, he points out, is a 
myU), and the sirotrg feeling on iliis 
point tliat actuates Eurui>e to-day has 
done more harm than good. 

He remarks ; “ Notably in Europe 
both ethnic intcvrros.'sing and culture- 
contacts have proceeded so fur that 
‘ raeial purity, ’ like complete isola- 
tionism and self-sufficiency, is imiwssi- 
blc of attainment. And because they 
are impossible to attain, they arc 
dangerous to aim at; as an uical, they 
contain iinretdiiics and impnssibili- 
tios which may destroy (•.'•sciitial 
realities and threat true possibilities. 

“ Tlic violent racialism to Im? found 
in Europe to-day is a symptom of 
Europe's txaggeruted nationalism : it 
is an attempt to justify uutionalism 
on a non-matcrialistic basis, to find 
a firm hnsis in objective scienre for 
ideas, passions ami iwlicie.s wliirh are 
generated internally by a particular 
ecfxiomic and political system, and 
have real relevance only in reference 
to that system. The cure for the 
racial mythology', with its arcom- 
p.mying scif-cxnitation and iwmecu- 
tion of others, which now liescta 
Euro|)C, is n temiwring of the nationa- 
list ideal, and in the practical sphere 
an abandonment of claims by nations 
to absolute sovereign rights. To drive 
Uiis lesson home will take time and 
may even demand a new period of 
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wttt bowcv6Z|* BciencQ 

tod tiio iQiwtific spirit cao do eotao* 
by pointing out the biolo{deai 
reidittee of the etlmic r ltuation, and 
by refueing to lend her eanction to 
the absurdities and Uie horrors per- 
petrated in her name. Racialism is a 
myth, and a dangerous myth at that. 
It is a cloak for economic and 
nat ron a hst io aims that in titeir un- 
cloaked tudeedness would look ugly 
enougli. And it is not soieulifieuDy- 
grotadad. The essence of science is 
the appeal to fact ; and the Hcicntific 
fact lemidfts. ” 

Leaving aside the que..tion whether 
the race theory is a fact or fiction, one 


point that interests us in the extract 
given above is the necessity that has 
arisen for the scientist to defend his 
subject against the abuses of it by 
twlitioians and leaders of society. It 
lias been the custom for the critics of 
religion, including the scientists, to 
speak of the horrors and oppressions 
pcrfietrated in tlic name of religion. 
The reli^ous man, however, attributes 
all these to pen’crsiona of religion 
at the hands of selfish men who hap- 
pen to control it in society. That the 
man of science is also forced to-tlay 
to adoiH the saiiu* line of defence lakes 
the wind out of the sail of seientitio 
criticism directed against religion. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


DttoovBSBS ON Onaxa Youa and Orniai 
Laemoss : By Simmi Vivekanamia. Pub^ 
IMoti by Adittila Auhrama, Matfavali, 
Abnon Dt. {Can b<' had at Vedanla K(\ iri 
Office, Mytayme, Madrae), Price A». 10. 
Payee OS. 

The lovers of religious literature all over 
Uw EDglish-kuowing world /ill greet with 
joy and enthusmsm this small book con- 
Udaiac aoaw of the hdUisat writings and 
disKHUWn of Swamt Vivekanaada that have 
hitimio MinaiiKid unpidilished. The book 
udeos its Bamc from its first chapter of 28 
pagm ealided '* Diacounics on Gmitta Yoga " 
whidt arts forth in rimplc yi t inspiring 
words die highest truths of Sankara 
\(cdsnta and the spiritusl pracdcos for 
the tealisadon of the same, llw rcma>a- 
ing 47. pages contain 12 small ebspU-rs 
uate ths loHowiag headings Struggle 
foe Bspnarinn, Tbs Birth (d Religion, Four 
Paths of Yoga, Cyde of Rer-. and Change, 
I-ovo et God, India, A Preface tfl the 
Imitndoa of duist, Christiamiy in India, 
Umdas md ChrMiaiw. SuaRarity bctwwn 
lbs Vodaatn niiloKgiby and ChrisUaaity, 
Child Uarrhgft. Eplades. As llHMbc betid- 
mgi i&dioate, tbw oluiplere give ibc view« 
^ llii 9mmi M dSirme topic#, ndigiou#, 
ItfMt Tho lad d>apt«f con- 

Wttln nMnt ^ 1^ ia rem form 


givffi A fasciu'WiuK revelatigii of the.* witty 
ttod pUyfii! afptTt of tho SwHuu'tf iihurar- 
ifT, If if* to mMitiou tlmt fw ia 

tlw vAso of his riUTjor wurksi, thf^c writinKH 
of the Swanii too are note-worthy for the 
fom\ iubpirutionul unulity, lucidity, sim- 
plicity and profundity, which have {puaed 
for hid worlcA a place of hoaour among tlio 
rcligioas clrt^a*ic« of the world. 

Tug MAHABtiUi A.VD His MsaAAcne ; By 
Pa\d Brunton, Tfw LiUcriy it/nf/Ais, 
Pages i/f, Pfit^c IP (Por uTculti- 

(ion in Isulia only). 

This book dealiuK with tJic pcrj^iiudity 
and mes^^gc of bri FUiiuaua Maliandti 
a aelecuon from Mr. Druniona famous 
book “ A Search in Secret Indiai, ” which 
was oocc reviewed ia tiieae columnii. 
Those omtmg the tlovoteea of the Mabar- 
Nlkt who rnnnol afford to purchatie the 
coAtly work mcfutionrd above, will fiH>l 
liigltly imlehted to the publirihm of ihid 
hook for bringing out in eo cheap anvl 
handy a form Mr. Brunton'a channing 
poritibyal of the aage. Since I>oth the 
writer and hiR theme havo evoked keen 
intciwt among the publir, we need not 
my anything moni about the book here 
than that it w both fui^inating and inirpir- 
ing* The printing and get-up are excel- 
lent. 
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Matooi, Mmr and Spmut ; By Doroiha 
Chaplm, by Simpkin Manfiall, 

lAd^ SiaUmcn' Hall Court, Loudon, 
B£* Paye$ 1$0^ Pric^i Sfi net. 

This book by Doroth«a Chaplin, the 
•ebolar^louiM. in meant lor tmveUen) who 
cam to penetrate beyond appamnt dis- 
llnetioiia to the unitary origins of hutniin 
cuatoinii and Ixdiefs. Many hitherto im- 
explained mythn and cuHtoiiH among the 
Wefadi, Irish, Scoteh, Eaglid), Kolts luui 
Ameiiciui Itidiai^ as also among the 
Moxteana, seem to find an ade<|itate cx- 
pbnation only in the Ptimna<%. Thb the 
autborw ithisUatee by considering a few 
cults of impoitanoe. The BuU-cult, tu» 
fotmd in the roekHmn sngs of Momydiiit*, 
Penrilh and other places, is irnml to the 
Xnndiu of Siva. St. Keiitigirn, the Pio- 
tertor of the Holy Co>v. i<? f-trikingly like 
Ciopalu. The Knoik-We-Ciurl ami Dimndd 
BoarH receive their higniiiration from the. 
third Avatar of Vishnu. Symbols like the 
lotus and the Swastika origiuate<l among 
the Hindus. The names of many places 
in the Now Continent, vit., llama, Nila, 
Nnrada, Pupil, Canada, and tlie iiaino of 
the river Makara, many relics of t’^e 
Ma\wu civiliHaiion, the very name of Ih?- 
laml (Arya land), tiie river Thames 
(Tamasnl), Si. Margaret (Mar&katha : 
peaiDrHitl (hmie accorduig to the authoress 
must pr0yokir*ihought in any serious-mind- 
ad The cross is entirely Hindu in 

origb; ^mue Island” by which rmine 
the Hritish Idcis are known, is a literal 
trunsUiiion of Sveta Dwipa ! And this i«, 
in Uic writer's view, tenable as Bhanda- 
varsha meant Aria and not present 
Hindusthan only. The beautiful subter- 
raocmi giwtio at Manpita on the Ide of 
Thanei pments to view the Eoligbtcn'd 
BucUia and Qanesa. These slrengtlicn the 
tvidiM for the theory that there wem 
pitt-CSiriaUan Hindu sottlcincnts in 
Amsfioir JMtiki* Irsland and other parts 
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of tlie world I And it need not lx‘ con- 
sidered may as many Hindu HUtemenU 
have been ridiculed in tlie ]i:L*il, which 
have now become entaUiolicd fiicii* and 
this muy follow the same course.” The 
bo<dt is well illustrated with a doxen 
plates and six inusimtions. It also has 
an intlex, which makes the book compleu?. 
It IS a thought-provoking work of inter- 
est to touristjs of all countries, 

SaoR or Sakosi : By /i. \\ Norfuimiui 
^wami. Poyes 177. Prkw annas S, 

The author of “Self-Realitvition *' pre- 
st^nts ltew‘ the life of Upasani Ih&ba. Sri- 
mon Nararimha 8waiui has been much 
attracted by the life and ix^rsotmltiy of 
this ‘ Sage of Sakori in whoso Ashratiia be 
sj>ent a good many useful monllis, Sakori 
Ihibft'ii life, iius j»resenled in this huok, 
Kjx'ak<« the growing inthiriK c of this pe r- 
aon in MuhanisliLru. The peculiar 
ci'^m of this hfe may not find en deutt^ 
.amongst all who nmy clinnor to read this 
lHX>k, but the long period of inlrnMc 
Sadbaoa Upasani Baba underwent as a dis- 
ciple of his Moslem (turn, Sai Hiibii, can- 
not but strike us with ndinirntlon. Tho 
Indian is prepared to go through, willingly, 
any u>rlure of body and mind, and c.an 
suffer any denial of (he ordinary comforl.s 
of life, if he k convinced that the truth he 
is hankering after would thereby be attain- 
ed, However great n person may be, one 
shouhi guard against unwittingly becom- 
ing the “ depository of other people's lie- 
liefs.” India riioiild not ul^o, by <tevelcip- 
ing a very sceptical ntlitutlu tovvartls mys- 
tic experience*, and the inosj<iige of \vorld- 
refomi some mystics adumbemte, lose tho 
ex|>rricnct?ii of the niwiern adventurers in 
the malm of the spirit. 

Ttio book ran Ik* had at the office of tho 
Sunday Tima, Loanc Square, Broadway, 
Madras ; or from the Manager, Bri Upa- 
gatii Baba's Ashnima, Sakori, F.O. Rahata, 
Dt. Ahmednagar. 
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SM RAMAKRISHNA CENTE- 
NARY CELEBRATIONS 

The iong-expecU^d inangiiraiion of the 
Bri Ramoknehuft Birth-Ceotemiry Celcbm- 
tioo» took place on !Wth Kobninry 193ft. 
According to the progmnune drawn tip by 
the Centeniiry CeJebmtion Coln^1itti^e at 
Behir, Ihcee iNdebrntiona nm to be heki m 
India and abroad for the whole year from 
Fetwruaiy 190ft to February 1937. Tlie 
mthtisiaetn that wna evineeil in i^everat big 
dtiefl d India on thiii ocoaoion and Ike 
information received till now regarding ilie 
ouiueroua oclelimtioDR held in the Ktiuller 
eiiictf and towna are Htdlie*ent to fill the 
heart of a lover of Indian enlturt’ with joy ; 
for, dooe it not ahow that even in the midat 
of ecotiotiue and political pre'OCcuputioDH 
India atill remains true to her ideal of 
OodHrealisatton, of which the life of Sri 
RamakTiahnu l*i the most sinking einiKHli- 
aaent in reesnt dniee ? 

CALC:UTTA 


Of all the great cities in India, it ia f*id- 
cuila Utal mdaboed the greatwt f«r\w 
and rnthrriqiil in the celebration of Uiis 
gn*«l ocraaion. There h a common saying 
that a prophet is not liimourefl in liW own 
land, tint in the cos*.* of Sii Romakrishna, 
however. Bengal htia not only given birth 
to this World-man. but has diown the rest 
of India and the world at hvige how to 
honour and cherish the niemor>’ and racss- 
age of the moot out-sunding spiritual per«^ 
wmalily d ibe age. Every j^ear iho birth- 
day of $ii JUinakriabna sUn# the city d 
Calcutta, but this time it has been obser\ed 
na a holiday and a feaUve occosion by vast 
numben d Hindus in the city. Tlic seven 
days prelimiaary celubmtions began at Cu- 
eulU on flip Ktk of February, the actual 

t ^sfehil yy ol fbe Maatoft which was ob* 
wmd nt Behir Melh. the uead-moiiMtcv 
irf Uie Orfer. wilh the worehip of ell the 
p wy l w to mmI towmetioB* 
the pe rf onttMice of » Honm in » epwwuy 
coRHtnicied nltar on the Henk o ^ 
QMiMm, to the neeompeniment of veatc 

d»»n(diig by Binhiitan ^ 

d aoouv 

M(# ^elwiM IMVto^ of eeewf o®®^ 


mps tlmt day, In the evening Oirte wus a 
public meeting in the monast^cry, when 
several speakerH. monk ond la>', H|«#kf^ on 
the Master nnd bis irwHidagc. Dr. Kulidas 
Nag. who wiis among tlic •^in akiTs, l>bs^T^*- 
cd by Wity of on th<^ Mii-^n r’^ 

life ami pci-sonulity : ** Hmi<h'« <l years «go 
Sri Ramakrishiift wns not know^n to tin* 
world, nor was any temple built for him. 

On the opposite bank of the Oanges, nt 
Dakahtneswar, thin superman had mnniffNl- 
i^d his real nature which baffles all descrip- 
tion. Tin'll no on*' imagined ihiu that phuo 
wouhl Ivccomc :i pilgrimagt* Imnilrc*! yt ar'* 
later and ihut inilliunH of men und womcfi 
would come to worshii* him yinir .if ter year. 
He lived the life and gave no ' dificoursi> ' or 
leciurcs nor did he ' preach *. but the life lu* 
lived lias made him famous to-day. The 
other items of the fflebrutirm that day 
consisted of the hri)adc'.wtiiig of the mess- 
age of the PrcHident r>f the Itiniakristma 
Math und Mis.sinn. the ilhuiiinution of the 
monastery and its pwrincts, the worship of 
the Divine Mother till through th<^ nighty 
and the initiation of si'veral novitiateii into 
Bmhroacluirya iiud Siinnyas. 

On rho 261 h of Februur>' there wa.i a 
largely attended nifi'liug at Uie Town Halt 
of rnk-utta iin*ter the preHMlency of Muha- 
mja Sir Maniimtha Nath Ilay Cliaudhury 
of SantOHh when m.iuy ilit^tinguisheii eiii- 
leiw of Calcutta juiid their Iribulo to the 
Miudcr. 

Mr- Ramnnanda diatterjee rcuuirked *111 
this oecjiriott : ** Considering tlmt no sclioid, 
DO college, no univen^iiy. no lihniry con- 
tributed to hiH mental .iml spiriiim! iMiuip- 
mcnl and that all that he owe*! U> other 
human beings for such efiuipmcut was due 
to contact and con versa I ions with aome 
Soimyarins and other religious minded per* 
•ons and the guidnnoe of a ‘ Bhairai i * in 
the earlier stage of his preparation for his 
life’s work, the conclusion liecome«« irrcjiisti- 
ble that hia spiritual geniiw was cxim-ordi- 
imr>' and marvidlous., . . . What is known an 
ToligiouK tolemnce or tolemtion but woulil 
probably be better eallwl iimintil appriHia- 
ticm and tesiuHrt among the followers o^f 
differcut faithfl, hue been Imditional in India 
for ages lUmakmhna was aitcK a 
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btunucMim^t itt of liU nui huvinK louii 
tlw WTtpliin^H of even the imuvj|n»l hiwtori- 
in ilw oriiiinal or in tmnaln. 
MOtt HiVfM him ft distinct, a unique fifnee in 
tho faHift 'Hiift of Utaolion* of harmony of 
fnftoy ft «&mft aind iife« . . * , IndtaV ^ipreme 
iiotft ha# fthrayif betm Keeping 

that fmft in ww. one may say that Ifie Hri 
Romiikntihmi Pamtnniuimsii Centf tutry U 
the y«ar’.-j mwi noUwurthy 4^onlrinjM.*r;iry 
event in India, ” 

fiwami AbluKhnanda, one o( the few 
dlrod diadpleft of Sri Kamakriahna yet 
surviving, paid hiH iribtde to the Ma«ter liy 
pointhig otil that onee in every five hun- 
dred years divine locftmatious^ have appear- 
ed in ihw world and that five hundred yearn 
after ClmtAiiya ** the LonI horn in the 
form of an illiientte prit hI ’* as .Sri Haimi- 
kriaittui< He al.^^ referred to the Masti-r’s 
doctrine of the harmony of all religions and 
apoeiftUy to sublime attiludo towards 
womoxi. He remarked ; ** Another great 
fftirt in Ilia life was that he looked u{)on all 
women including him wife aa the Ihiug 
mprtMentfttiveff of tJio Divine Mother. He 
did not renounce wife and home like the 
other great ptopbvta of the |>a»t, but liv- 
ing in the worM, he wa^, at the same linu‘ 
ttic beat of 8aimyu«ini». He Inn once more 
ad woman on the altar of luutherliood and 
had even ^ woman as \m Guru.” 

ThB nttlLiiiiiker, Dowim Ikitadur Hamn- 
flWftmilmdt^ bmdef^ ndening to *Sri 
ittetwftgft of Uie Imnnony of 
mlhponft ftoipbftswcd ttl><u the univer- 
Mat aignifioftneo of hia peraooftlity' Ho mid: 
'* Though JBcitgal has every ttneon to be 
proud of the fact that the Paramahamsa 
and hia foremost disciple Vivekanumb were 
bom in BongjUt yet it should not forget 
that Uinaa givftt aoub belong not merely to 
Beggalt nol evtm to ^ humanit^' 

itwlf;’ 

Thft Mfthftfftjft of Sanioflh, the President 
of tlM fVfttting, igid in hhr oondiKliiig igjocdi 
that *ftfl Bftmftkiiabnft CcnW*mry* w tlic 
naiiia given to a gioftt national iiWa--thsu 
of fftiiMiBg our people from morlml atiuwr 
and (uftest iiosailile iwlvanUge of 

Wlhat flotnldii^l irbich m capabk of mmov- 
ling llm vdB of datkneas fm« the nbscu^d 
taa«(edr- 

gHrtiw id trm dMripiion #“<1 1»*“‘ 
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iowanlM a ureat wiiirh’^Kd of .(rdoin in 
witkh the Hast is to 1 k‘ rpifomised, jr^ (<iLiI 
knowledge eoililk d.- He md ihM in? iiud 
(h^^mverena', and imdilntcd and absolute 
fftiill In the Saint of Dakahineswar. “It w 
he,” the MiHiarsja coniimird. “who like 
the mitwelo man of the 20th v^niwy, 
Hha|d!d thiukem luid organLwrM, that is, m* n 
great in and fit to livid in thrir 

own aphem of ftctjon. It is he v%Iio laid thf^ 
broad foundation of iw rfrct tmd^ rMtaniling 
of the univeiml «pint iii u matenali*^U(' and 
natioiialiirtic ago which in torn asunder by 
diverdty of mcea fttwl iiih real#. U is hn 
who prearhed from the lofty pinnacle of 
great knowledge that tlie aweetnes?* and 
light of the few must U» irnpci*f«^rt nnlil 
the raw and nnkindled jn{is.ses of Iminaiiity 
are tout*hc<i with «wc<'ttt4Jdh and liftht .... I 
like to draw a portraiture of liim Iicfon* 
you, ns I Like him U) he surely not ai? a 
mint whom mankind will miicmbor as n 
stem religioiu? le.ader, dimipter of aoci?il 
organif^tiouH, but na a mn< full of upright ti- 
nes^. humour and han<U>riie (*our*«H;y ; a 
saint of kindly emmienancc an<i fiiseiual- 
ing eonvermtion with the magital power to 
begtitle you into being infomied beyond 
your worth alul wise heyond your birth- 
right It IK Perfoetiem, absoluU^ in de- 

tails fh«it auH word)i|»|HHl Sri Unuui- 
kridina. His jmture djTuimiv. Hi- wax 
oitholio in Sinrit, Ktroiig in orgniii-ution 
uud helie\cd in a religion universal in 
nature..... Ak u child of nature, iuwi with 
innglnalion, he was carried on the higli 
wings of fancy and he ioncei\ed in vi\ iftly 
fnncifttl ooloum of the ijurK>sfc>jbi)ttteK which 
are slill lying beyond the ken to be focust'd. 
Hk sidritualiiy thus breaine inivd with 
Heulitie-^. Hi« ma^tfr-piecr*'*. the total 
growth and univei^nl movvinent of hw 
soul, are incalucuhible. Tlie world owes to 
hiffi more than the world «\an pay. t)«o 
hundred ye«w eonstiiute a pretty long .^pun 
of time imd although he ahullled o/T hin 
mortal call long, long ago, his still 

rmdea with iw.*’ 

Tlie public came oil on the 

l>t of .Mardi. It iii lor Iiuk*' trowiU 

to gjdher at the umnaAiery at iW hir on lh»’ 
birthday itlebmiioiis of Sri Hntniiktwhna ; 
but this year the <n»wd was so gient that 
a wtciioii of Calcutta stif'iiied to have been 
Uunafcnvil to the monastery grounds. To 
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llw monastery offered no 
^eUw l*y way of sight-seeing except it 
^ >»« Annw ; nor had it any «rmngemcn(a 
«W Mtertnm^t eseepi it be devotional 
» W atlractjon much mightier than 

this earth offers atust nureJy havo 
^ ^ ^ to hold together this seethm! 

hummuty m whieh aU distioetZ 
of e^, colow and creed were submerged 
and foimtteti in a continuous ware of joy 

S? Z"J“ At 4 p 4 «. whej 

tto crowd ^ thickest, there must have 
ooca more Uiau a lakh of iwple as<wm‘ led 
m tto mo^tery premises. And all through 
‘•‘■'“‘y-five thousand ramplc 
to(A, full meal of offered food (Presada^ 
nud many more, mnall quartitiw of it ’ 

BENARES 

Bcnarre. the Holy t’ily of India, evinced 
wi unprrml^nU'ii rnthu^iiawm in the* o-lo* 
bmtion af 8ri RamukriHlma’^ Birth-('cntc** 
nary. T!m* celcbnitlon which foj- 

about a fortiiigfit wu* noteworthy for three 
fiMiurea—the o(H*tuu« of u te mple of 8ri 
Raiiuikmluia, tltc- t-onvoniion of a w»ligi- 
<nw ooinpait&oe, mA Ujc wboh-lwurtcti ro- 
operaliW^|t^ rcBjdoiw md 

nicmtti^lic of Uen^trr^, IVviouR to 

the actual biflhHlay anmvci> 3 iry of Sri 
liamakrirfinn, Rudra Y«g8, Vw-hnu VaRa, 
b'aplasaii Honm and Va«lii mga ww ptr- 
formcKl with dm* soiemnity and according 
to Sairiric procedurr, Th<> opening of the 
Tomple which took pJaw; on the 21th Fci>- 
tmry w»a f^oieninM with due rites mul 
oerttjnoDiea and the feeding of devotm. 
Oft the following day took place a prots’fwion 
which wan (Mtrhapa unprecedented in the 
hiatoiy of Boxuit^w. IkaideH the elite of Uie 
rity, the procceiions which completed its 
rtmte in .ibe coutms of three hoiirai was ac- 
comptniod by aJJ the reitgiotts magiiiite« of 
thw Bkty CSty— the Mahantit and MandaJiih 
ware of the various Mathtf und monastic 
Ordem and ItuudredH of Han^yiisuw of vari- 
oiia aecV!. These earrying their rcspoctive 
aod igrtiiboki of Qfl^| and either walk* 
^ or suntnted on oais or elqdianta martb- 
^ hi perfiiKei order and aolemn dignit)* both 
Mom and afteiyL beautiful oil-patuttug of 
M Tfaiimkriihnil^laeed on tbe baidc of a 
ohplUHit. The rariMU Mandnlit- 
4 )f Konkt do not join ia 
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jw^no in oW and long.e,(«hHd.o,l 
rehmous festivals like (he Kumbh* Mda 
Tl» umvenmlity of the Masters pcreonality 
sod IMCS^ cun ahwo occaiiot for (Ids 
wdnue fuet „f ,dl of (hem joiuiug In 
honouring his nirmoiy, K<iuully »ot..l. rful 
W.IS (he iq,irit of harmony (hat prtvaih-d on 
^e jx^on of (ho Swnsslui Bh««,hi.a 

Uio three A^das-Nirvanl, Nirenjaw and 
Juna-aod the Paramahamsoa. numbering 
on (he whole 2fm. and SOO Brahmins aU 

fT n «««'»' • IsiW: gather- 

11 ,- unaniiiiily of f,. fling 

idiSj™ "*'cr witnessed 

Tlio llcligious Conference which began 
from (he Isf of March and held five aittiia 
naslarply atlended and had n presenlaiivw 
of vanouH religioiw and sects. Prominent 
among thoM. who look nclivc part in it 
jrere Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviva 
Mahamahopadhyaya PrarnMho N«Ui 
T^^ukabhudein Prin<ip.Hl A. B, Dhrnva, 
»»a IWd Gupta and the heads of the 
us prominent inonaitic (Jr.ler., of Indi,, 
who are generally known by the name’ 
Mundahsw.u -- .s„„,„i, .‘•warupanamli. 
Bho^vaiananda Giri. Jayendra Puri 
Nnangln, Ciri, Knshimnanda Oiri «.,d’ 
Mjuilunvfiitfra Cliri. 

Pimcipal Dhniva who was tbp President 
of Ihc 1st day's sitling. atofemd in bis 
prcMdendal addrtm; “.Sri Hataakrishna’a 
life was mamli' a life of re^mtion while 
tliat 01 Vivfkanaiida was a life ©f inter- 
preutioD. Of (he two glorious inalitiitiona 
on both the .«id,« of the Bhagiralhi, Dakdii- 
m^swM is Ihc plac: of spirilnal rediauiion 
of Sri Ramakrishna und IWur Mall, of 
interpictoUon of great Swami Vivekanauda. 
Uannontuus ewnbinatioa of rcalifuiiioo and 
iulcrprttdition in life alone can make all 
bappy juwl proJiperous.'* 

On thr sucfTr^liug duvR cuch of fJii* 
sMandiili-Hwars and the noli wortby 

fcatUK* of their addre.sse?* wiw tliat all the.-se 
orthodox hcacbi of loDg>cRtahliN}icd Snimya- 
sio oi^rR ftcoeptfcd Sri Rmnakri^ aa tbo 
IncanuiMou mid World-Teacher of tlic pm. 

Age. 

Tbe Conference nbo gave free wpe for 
Uk; mpresentaiivm of dhc varioua religiooi 
of the wofM to expottud their faiths, ami 
berddm followen of the Hindu eeoii, apeak* 
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tfi mmcutiag BiMtflhism, Mohammedan* 
im and ChriNitunity took part in the func* 
tiott. Mvitiml amity and perfect good-will 
prevailed among the variom rcltgionista 
amombled them on fho oecasiot 

SfADRAS 

The piniliiaiaiQr ochdnnttoa of Sri Bama- 
iciiAna's Birtlk«(^t€»ary at Madnta wae 
observed with Pooja, Bhaiana, feeding of 
the poor and Rankatha KatakaKcimm. In 
the evening iliere waa a mc<*tmg nnder Uie 
preeidoncy of Biof* S> Kuppiiswami 8a»* 
trigal^ when Mr» 8« % Banganatban* the 
libnuiaii of the Madron University Library, 
deitvcted an addreaa on '*Sri Rama* 
krirhna and Play of IntuitioD^” The 
Icctorer ptdnied out that the lives of eainta 
like Sri Ramakriahua are 1>eyond the «cot>e 
of scientific metliod ; for science conccrua 
only with factnul knowledge, iK»yotu1 which 
is a fringe representing the controversial 
INiri of Mtionce, and outride that fringe ia the 
Great Unknown. Aa tlw lives of persona 
like Sri Ranwkriahna belong to that Un- 
known, tim method of understanding them 
is intuition. Intuition is an cxtra-conacl- 
oiw proocm, and the only way of under- 
standing it w through nulhcmic lives of 
aaints like Sri Ramakrishna. and it i*« 
forhmate that the ator>' of his inner life 
has been piuamtd (or ua in detail by men 
who had oppOK^^ of moving with him 
intiiM^# are three echoob of 

thomdti WlWdteg the validity of intuition 


a« a aoiiree of knowledge-^ he agnostii^a who 
do not Mieve in it, the Nco-ntttoni*iis who 
recogoiw^ it alone as the right sotirce of 
knowledge and the school of eom|>roin!*»e 
which aeeepts it as a poarible Houree of 
knowledge. ThefNn discusrions, the lecturer 
opined, can be »t at rwt only by timing 
into contact with realiaed souls like Sri 
Ramakrishnn. He also pointed out that 
Sri Hanmkririuia*) iudi\'iduAlistic niethoii 
of instructiQii is coming into the forefront 
in the modem educational theory. 

AT OTHER PLACES 

BfrBides the celebrations held in Uusie big 
ettiea we lia%^ hitherto come across reports 
of esdebrarions in sevemt |>)ae<^8, some of 
these oelebrations being organised by the 
local centres of the Ramakrishna Mission 
and tlie oihert; by admirers an<l follim^rH 
of 8ri Rnmukridinn. Wt' fan only giva' 
(he following list of >juch pbecH in tlusc 
columns : Trichur, Trivandrum. Calicut, 
Coimbatore, (•onjeevaram, Nandyal, Pondi- 
cherr>’, Rajahmundry', Salem, Tcilieherry, 
Trichinopoly, Villupumm, Ootaeamund, 
Eliore, Morhutapalle, Vellore, Hyderabad, 
Ponnur, Kandukur, Sbiyali, Chinglcijei, 

Cocanada. 

The list givi ii above include only rdnces 
in this Preridency. In purweding iiwwea wo 
shall give information about celebrations tn 
Other parts of thb Pjeridency well a^ 
the rest of India. 
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